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ARE  YOU  CO-OPERATING? 


THE  Alumni  Association  needs  your  support.  It  needs  the 
support  of  every  Queen’s  man  and  woman.  It  needs  this  sup¬ 
port  now. 

Every  prominent  university  on  the  North  American  continent 
has  an  alumni  organization.  Graduates  have  invariably  banded 
together  to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  parent  institution  and  to 
perpetuate  their  associations  with  it.  Alumni  accomplishment  has 
been  great  in  almost  every  case. 

Should  Queen’s  fall  behind  ?  Her  7,400  graduates  are  as  valuable 
to  her  as  those  of  other  universities  are  to  their  Alma  Mater.  In  like 
measure  the  maintenance  of  contact  with  their  university  and  with 
classmates  of  former  days  should  be  cherished  by  Queen’s  alumni. 
This  fellowship  is  possible  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Alumni 
Association  and  the  Alumni  “Review”. 

If  you  find  a  green  slip  in  this  copy  of  your  “Review”  it  means 
that  you  have  not  yet  paid  your  Alumni  fee  for  the  current  year  — 
that  you  have  not  yet  given  your  support.  Will  you  give  it  now,  when 
it  is  urgently  needed?  Without  it  the  Association  and  the  “Review” 
cannot  carry  on  efficiently. 

Attached  to  the  slip  is  a  convenient  counter  cheque.  If  you 
use  it  immediately  you  will  be  doing  your  part  to  help  maintain  the 
work  of  the  Alumni  Association  —  work  that  is  certain  to  become 
increasingly  valuable  to  Queen’s  as  time  goes  on. 

Your  Alumni  Association  needs  your  support. 


No.  1 
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THE  SOVIET  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

By  Marion  Nelson  Dulhie 


IN  Moscow  recently,  during  an  evening 
“social”  at  the  Foreign  Workers’ 
Club,  I  spoke  with  a  number  of  Russian 
students.  These  young  men  and  women 
were  for  the  most  part  children  of  work¬ 
ers  ;  many  of  them  had  themselves 
worked  in  factories.  They  showed  a 
great  interest  in  and  asked  many  keen 
questions  about  the  British  and  Canadian 
educational  systems.  How  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  workers  did  our  universities 
hold?  What  was  the  percentage  of  wo¬ 
men  students?  Had  our  students  the 
right  to  criticize  lectures  and  to  make 
constructive  suggestions  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  teaching?  Did  our  philoso¬ 
phy  courses  include  Karl  Marx? 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  few  uni¬ 
versities  as  we  know  them,  or  as  there 
were  in  pre-revolutionary  days.  All  edu¬ 
cation  is  free.  A  large  section  of  stu¬ 
dents — about  75  per  cent,  I  believe — re¬ 
ceive  monthly  maintenance  grants.  All 
students  travel  by  rail  and  water  at  half 
rates  and  receive  free  passes  to  ther 
places  of  employment  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  courses.  The  universities,  poly¬ 
technics  or  educational  institutes  are  all 
more  or  less  directly  vocational,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  being  based  on  very  close 
co-operation  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  “Culture”  in  Russia  means  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  stable  foundation  of  human 
knowledge — understood  historically  and 
materialistically  interpreted — and  finally 
put  to  a  definite  use.  Concreteness  is  the 
general  aim. 

E ducational  Organisation. 

The  lecture  system  fills  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  university  time,  but  it  is  not 
formal.  Students,  professors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  appear  to  work  together  harmo¬ 
niously  towards  an  increase  of  know¬ 


ledge  and  the  solving  of  technical  prob¬ 
lems.  Personal  competition  is  subju¬ 
gated  to  socialist  competition — the  com¬ 
petition  of  group  against  group — for  the 
good  of  the  collectivity.  This  is  possible 
where,  on  graduation,  students  know  that 
employment  awaits  them  and  will  not  be 
dependent  upon  their  individual  excel¬ 
lence  or  family  influence.  (In  1932  the 
216,000  students  who  graduated  from 
higher  educational  institutions  were  all 
absorbed  in  different  branches  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.) 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  subject 
courses  of  different  kinds,  but  every  cur¬ 
riculum  includes,  in  addition  to  subjects 
for  vocational  preparation,  a  number  of 
social  and  political  science  classes.  Such 
would  embrace  political  economy,  the 
history  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party, 
the  foundations  of  Marxism  with  special 
attention  to  the  materialistic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  history.  Advanced  and  special 
students  would,  of  course,  receive  con¬ 
siderably  more  economic  instruction  than 
the  above.  Every  student  to  whom  I 
talked  exhibited  a  very  knowledgeable 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  a  clear 
convinced  grasp  of  the  principles  of  dia¬ 
lectic  materialism. 

Languages  are  extremely  popular. 
Nearly  every  student  can  speak  German, 
many  of  them  knowing  English  too. 
Here  again  one  can  see  the  direct  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Russian  educationist.  The 
student’s  German  or  English  vocabulary 
is  stocked  first  with  the  terms  necessary 
to  his  particular  study — Medicine,  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Electrical  Engineering  and  so 
on.  So  he  is  enabled  to  read  the  techni¬ 
cal  journals  of  other  countries,  which 
every  institute  receives,  and  he  is  seldom 
at  a  loss  when  talking  with  a  foreigner. 
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Moscow  State  University  and  Others. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  types 
of  a  student  found  in  one  of  the  large 
universities.  In  Moscow  State  University 
59  per  cent  of  the  student  body  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  workers  and  peasants,  17  per 
cent  come  from  collective  and  individual 
farms,  the  remaining  24  per  cent  are  from 
the  intelligentsia — many  of  them  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  teachers.  Such  men  and  women, 
often  originating  in  the  factory  or  the 
farm,  will  form  the  new  employees  in  the 
growing  industries  of  Russia. 

In  the  former  Russian  Empire  the 
only  language  of  instruction  was  Rus¬ 
sian.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  national 
university  is  an  essential  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  autonomy.  At  least  six  universi¬ 
ties — for  example,  the  Ukrainian — give 
instruction  in  the  respective  national  lan¬ 
guages. 

A  professor  of  engineering  at  the  Len¬ 
ingrad  Polytechnic,  himself  not  a  com¬ 
munist,  informed  me  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  students  were  communists,  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  these  being  aviation  and 
electrical-engineering  students.  (In  Medi¬ 
cine  is  found  the  smallest  number.)  The 
shock  brigades  too — that  is,  groups  of 
enthusiasts  formed  to  hasten  the  pace 
of  industry,  improve  education  and  so 
on — have  many  student  members,  who 
take  part  in  constructive  social  work  and 
help  in  the  harvest  on  the  collective 
farms  during  vacations.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  the  student’s  advantage  to  do  such 
work,  for  shock  brigadiers  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  including  extra  pay  or  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  stipends. 

Student  Life. 

Also  at  the  Polytechnic  I  spoke  with  a 
student  who  had  been  promoted  to  this 
institute  from  a  factory.  He  was  in 
receipt  of  a  living  allowance  out  of  which 
he  paid  for  room  and  board,  etc.,  and 
bought  his  writing  materials.  Books  were 


supplied  free.  Uneducated  except  for 
his  trade  when  he  entered  the  Polytech¬ 
nics,  he  now — after  two  years — spoke  to 
me  in  fluent  German. 

Physical  fitness  is  considered  of  great 
importance,  and  to  this  end  at  least  two 
hours  of  sport  are  compulsory  for  every 
student  each  week.  For  women  there  is 
a  big  sports  programme. 

Rest-houses  and  sanatoria  for  students 
are  to  be  found  at  various  points  in  the 
Union.  Of  a  chain  of  these  which  serve 
the  Leningrad  district  (some  of  this 
same  chain  are  as  far  away  as  the  Cau¬ 
casus  and  the  Crimea),  I  visited  one  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
This  building,  previously  a  mansion  built 
for  the  head  cook  of  Nicholas  I,  is  being 
enlarged  to  house  two  thousand  students. 
The  dormitories  —  at  present  holding 
eight  to  ten  beds  each — are  airy  and  light ; 
most  of  them  have  balconies  used  for 
sunbathing.  Medical  rooms,  formerly 
fitted  with  foreign  apparatus,  are  now 
being  stocked  from  the  workshops  of  the 
rest-house  itself. 

Here  students  stay  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  They  can  bathe  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  walk  or  work  in  the  gardens, 
read  or  rest.  There  is  a  hall  in  which  dra¬ 
matic  and  musical  entertainments  are  or¬ 
ganized.  There  is  a  large  restaurant  in 
which  four  daily  meals  are  served.  With 
the  students  I  had  dinner  consisting  of 
cabbage  soup,  rissoles  with  peas,  potatoes, 
carrots  and  lettuce  salad,  blueberry  jelly 
and  milk. 

Everywhere  one  goes  in  Russia  con¬ 
struction  is  under  way.  Even  here  a 
creche  is  being  built  for  the  children  of 
students.  For  in  Russia  there  are  stu¬ 
dents  of  divergent  types  and  ages  and 
states,  and  marriage  is  no  bar  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  those  who  are  fit  to  pass 
from  the  factory  to  the  study  of  theory 
and  then  back  again  to  practical  work  of 
a  more  intricate  and  responsible  nature. 
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BANKING  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 

By  A  Queen’s  Banker 


EACH  year  there  graduate  from  our 
Canadian  universities  several  hun¬ 
dred  young  men  who  have  spent  from 
four  to  six  of  the  best  years  of  their 
life  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  When 
the  excitement  of  Convocation  has 
passed  and  the  last  strain  of  music  of 
the  farewell  dance  has  died,  there  comes 
that  feeling  of  loneliness  which  most 
graduates  experience  upon  realizing  that 
their  college  days  are  over.  And  to 
many  there  comes  also  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility;  they  are  now  about  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  make  their  own  way. 

The  Medical  student  departs  to  begin 
his  internship ;  the  Science  man  turns  to 
the  branch  of  industry  for  which  he  has 
received  particular  training.  For  these 
graduates,  possessed  of  special  skill  and 
technique,  there  is  little  or  no  alterna¬ 
tive;  they  chose  their  career  before  enter¬ 
ing  university  and  definitely  planned  their 
course  for  this  career.  Many  Arts  stu¬ 
dents  have  also  had  a  well-defined  end  in 
view  in  arranging  their  course;  they  in¬ 
tend  to  enter  the  teaching  or  the  legal 
profession,  or  some  phase  of  scientific 
work.  Or  if  they  have  taken  a  Com¬ 
merce  training,  some  division  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  may  be  their  goal. 

There  are,  however,  always  a  large 
number  of  Arts  students,  including  Com¬ 
merce,  who  prior  to  graduation  have 
given  very  little  thought  to  the  future, 
preferring  to  let  this  take  care  of  itself 
when  the  time  comes.  Their  academic 
years  have  been  spent  in  obtaining  a  gen¬ 
eral  educational  background,  according  to 
their  individual  inclinations.  Although 
by  virtue  of  family  or  other  connections, 
some  may  have  definite  openings  before 
them  at  graduation,  the  fact  remains  that 
a  great  many  leave  the  college  halls  at 
a  loose  end,  and  fate  eventually  plays  a 


large  part  in  determining  the  career  that 
they  ultimately  follow.  Innumerable 
professions  finally  absorb  them,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  comparatively  few  are  to 
be  found  on  the  staffs  of  the  Canadian 
banks. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  one  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  in  any  walk  of  life;  and  the  banks, 
like  other  organizations,  find  their  pres¬ 
ent  staffs  sufficient  to  handle  the  de¬ 
creased  volume  of  business.  But  such 
was  not  always  the  case,  and  one  may 
wonder  why  a  larger  number  of  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  are  not  found  in  banking 
circles.  There  appear  to  be  two  main 
reasons. 

The  Canadian  banking  system,  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  was  not  created  in  its 
present  state,  but  is  the  result  of  a  grad¬ 
ual  evolution  to  meet  the  changing  re¬ 
quirements  of  expanding  industry.  As 
the  degree  of  industrialization  increased, 
the  services  required  of  the  banks  became 
more  numerous.  Bank  routine,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  became  more  complicated  to  cope 
with  these  requirements,  and  increased 
personnel  became  necessary.  The  policy 
then  developed  of  recruiting  staff  from 
’teen-age  boys,  fresh  from  high  school. 
A  boy’s  mind  at  this  age  is  more  plastic 
than  in  later  life,  and  by  receiving  an  ex¬ 
tensive  grounding  in  fundamental  bank 
routine  in  branches  throughout  various 
sections  of  the  country,  he  acquires  one 
of  the  essentials  of  future  success.  To 
an  older  person  this  necessary  phase  of 
bank  training  would  be  exceedingly  irk¬ 
some,  to  say  the  least. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  initial 
salary.  This  (presumably  based  upon 
the  earning  power  at  the  usual  entering 
age)  has  not  been  large,  as  the  period  of 
training  in  bank  routine  may  be  compared 
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to  that  of  apprenticeship  in  many  of  the 
trades.  This  phase  of  the  matter  has  a 
definite  bearing  when  we  consider  that 
the  majority  of  Canadian  university  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  come  from  wealthy  families. 
Consequently,  financial  obligations  are 
often  contracted  during  a  college  course 
which  must  be  repaid  as  soon  as  possible 
after  graduation.  In  such  case  the  young 
graduate  is  compelled  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  take  what  the  economists 
would  call  the  “short-term”  rather  than 
the  “long-term  view.”  In  other  words, 
he  must  seek  an  opening  where  his  aca¬ 
demic  training  will  command  the  highest 
immediate  remuneration,  even  though 
the  prospects  of  future  advancement  may 
be  limited. 

Granting  the  fact  that  the  university 
graduate  should  be  able  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  bank  routine  more  quickly 
than  the  high-school  boy,  it  would  still 
take  him  a  considerable  time  to  obtain  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  practical  banking.  Ex¬ 
perience,  moreover,  has  shown  that  aca¬ 
demic  knowledge  in  itself  is  of  no  more 
value  in  banking  than  in  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  unless  it  is  combined  with  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  turning  it  to  practical  use.  The 
graduate  who  would  enter  banking  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  period 
of  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  and  accept 
a  very  meagre  salary,  just  as  though  he 
had  gone  into  the  bank  directly  from  high 
school. 

Consequently,  from  the  “short-term 
view,”  banking  has  had  little  appeal  for 
the  Canadian  university  graduate,  even 
though  some  of  the  banks  have  met  him 
half  way  in  so  far  as  his  salary  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  taking  into  consideration  the 


years  spent  at  college.  The  “long-term 
view,”  however,  is  worthy  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate’s  thought;  for  when  he  has  obtained 
a  general  grounding  in  practical  banking, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  him  to 
specialize  (if  he  so  desires)  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  branch  for  which  he  finds  himself 
best  adapted  —  foreign  exchange,  credit 
work,  bond  trading,  statistical  work  or 
some  other  division.  There  are  attrac¬ 
tive  positions  in  these  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  Canadian  banks.  The  banks 
also  have  their  pension  funds  and  their 
group-insurance  schemes,  whereby  an 
employee  is  enabled  to  follow  a  system¬ 
atic  plan  of  saving  and  to  obtain  favour¬ 
able  rates  for  insurance  protection. 

However,  the  material  aspect  should 
by  no  means  be  the  paramount  one  in 
choosing  a  career.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  on  innumerable  occasions  that  the 
true  function  of  our  universities  is  not 
primarily  to  train  students  so  that  they 
may  accumulate  more  of  this  world’s 
goods;  but  rather  that  they  may  enjoy  a 
fuller  and  more  complete  life,  and  that 
they  may  be  fitted  to  assume  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  members  of  society  and  there¬ 
by  render  greater  service.  Our  Canadian 
banking  system  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
national  life,  and  present  conditions  indi¬ 
cate  that  bankers  will  be  called  upon  to 
assume  increasing  responsibilities  in  the 
future  if  our  financial  scheme  is  to  func¬ 
tion  smoothly  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned.  Banking  offers  ample 
scope  for  individual  initiative  and  may 
well  be  commended  to  the  graduate  as  a 
career  wherein  he  may  accomplish  much 
towards  those  ideals  which  his  alma  mater 
has  or  should  have  instilled  in  him. 


ARTS  “AT  HOMJE,”  Friday,  Jan.  26.  For  ticket  reservations  write 

A.  Hall,  Queen’s  Post  Office. 

SCIENCE  FORMAL,  Friday,  Feb.  9.  For  ticket  reservations,  write 

E.  H.  Wright,  Queen’s  Post  Office. 
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SCRIBE  REMINISCES 
OVER  STALWARTS  OF  YORE 

ROM  the  pen  of  R.  E.  Knowles, 
Arts  ’92,  one  of  the  most  noted  jour¬ 
nalists  on  the  alumni  roll  of  Queen’s, 
there  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Star  a 
short  time  ago  an  interesting  story  of 
yesteryear  inspired  when  the  writer, 
through  stress  of  weather,  was  compelled 
to  remain  away  from  the  Queen’s-Var- 
sity  football  game — a  story  which  the 
Review  takes  pleasure  in  reproducing  in 
part : 

“And  even  as  the  struggle  rages  this 
Saturday  afternoon,  my  thoughts  go  far 
back  to  the  radiant  days  of  boyhood 
when,  just  about  half  way  through  my 
’teens,  I  landed  in  Kingston  that  October 
evening  to  enroll  as  a  freshman  of  the 
now  ancient  college  ‘on  the  Old  Ontario 
Strand.’ 

“Quite  vividly  do  I  recall  my  journey, 
a  matter  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  to 
the  old  Limestone  City.  ‘Trust  in  God, 
my  son,  and  do  your  duty,’  I  recall,  were 
my  father’s  last  words  as  I  stepped 
aboard  the  moving  train,  about  the  best 
sermon  I  ever  heard  him  preach. 

“Mine  was  a  long  and  tiresome  jour¬ 
ney,  the  old  Kingston  and  Pembroke  part 
fit  to  figure  in  Dante’s  Inferno.  One  of 
the  passengers  was  the  late  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming.  Chief  engineer  as  this  empire- 
builder  had  been  in  the  path-finding 
across  plain  and  mountain  range  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  yet  to  become 
the  foremost  travel  system  on  the  globe, 
he  had  selected  as  chaplain  and  secretary 
and  historian  that  probably  all-round 
greatest  of  Canadians,  then  a  Halifax 
Presbyterian  minister,  but  whose  fame 
now  centres  in  the  title  he  first  made  fa¬ 
mous,  ‘Principal  Grant  of  Queen’s.’  And, 
in  turn,  largely  of  Grant’s  doing,  Sir 
Sandford  became,  and  through  his  re¬ 
maining  life  continued,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  university  which  Grant  was  the  first 
to  make  worth  while  in  the  thought  of 
the  nation. 

“Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  seen  the 
impressive  Fleming,  mostly  in  glorious 
bedightment  of  chancelloric  robes  and 
hoods  and  so  on — but  I  like  best  to  recall 


him  as  he  journeyed  between  Sharbot 
Lake  and  Kingston  on  the  old  K.  and  P. 
railway.  For  there  was  aboard  a  mother 
with  her  sick  and  crying  baby,  the  mother 
evidently  far  from  well  herself  and  al¬ 
most  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  And 
I  still  have  before  me  the  vision  of  Sir 
Sandford  as  he  approached  the  tearful 
mother,  almost  by  force — such  gentle  im¬ 
periousness  as  only  great  men  know — 
taking  from  her  arms  the  moaning  babe, 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  aisle  of  the 
car  with  it  in  his  arms.  The  mother  ac¬ 
tually  fell  asleep  while  the  Chancellor 
pursued  his  noble  ministry,  up  and  down 
the  aisle — for  there  was  then  no  Pullman 
car.  I  fancy  nobody  in  Kingston  in  that 
day  had  ever  heard  of  one.  Her  own 
internal  street-car  system,  by  the  way, 
was  a  one-horse  car,  the  car  a  relic  of 
Roman  days,  the  horse  a  not  distant  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  animal  Saul  of  Tarsus 
rode.  .  .  .  This  vehicle  ran  up  in  the 
morning  and  down  at  night.  Kingston, 
then  as  now,  was  at  anchor  in  the  stream 
of  time — yet  the  famous  Professor  Glo¬ 
ver  of  Cambridge  says  he  would  prefer 
to  live  there,  above  all  other  cities  of  the 
globe ! 

“I  wonder,  as  I  write,  how  Oueen’s 
and  Varsity  are  coming  out — the  after¬ 
noon  is  dark,  the  snowflakes  flying  in  the 
wind  down  here  on  King  Street.  I  do 
hope  Queen’s  is  winning,  dear  old,  stern, 
economical,  serious,  plain-living-and- 
high-thinking  Alma  Mater  which  gave 
me  the  only  degree  I  boast. 

“Leaning  back  in  my  chair,  hands  be¬ 
hind  my  head,  darkness  now  stealthily 
creeping  on,  I  recall  the  football  matches, 
or  some  of  them,  that  I  watched  and  hol¬ 
lered  over,  down  at  good  old  Queen’s. 
Yet  I  can  bring  back  but  few  of  the 
names  and  faces.  Principal  Grant  fore¬ 
most  of  course — he  was  born  for  that — 
himself  a  famous  soccer  player  at  Glas¬ 
gow  University,  sent  thither  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  I  can  see  him  now  on 
the  campus,  aglow,  ardent,  lithe  and  rest¬ 
less  and  ubiquitous,  his  voice — he  could 
roar  like  the  veriest  bovine — raised  in 
appeal  or  disgust  or  triumph  as  he 
watched  the  fray. 
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“And  the  solemn  Professor  Watson 
rarely.  And  the  serious  and  unassuming 
Dupuis  still  more  rarely.  And  the  patri¬ 
cian  Ferguson,  restrained  but  eager.  And 
Marshall,  volatile  and  vehement,  some¬ 
times  lent  the  light  of  his  countenance. 
And  Fletcher  (later  of  Varsity)  loved 
both  there  and  here.  And  I  think — but 
am  not  sure — that  I  have  seen  in  the 
throng  ‘Billy’  himself,  alias  Professor 
Williamson  (whose  wife  was  sister  to  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald),  his  stove-pipe  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  long  coat¬ 
tails  thrashing  in  the  wind,  his  teeth 
gleaming  as  he  gazed  open-mouthed,  his 
umbrella  tightly  clutched  —  concerning 
which  weapon  it  used  to  be  told  that  this 
thrice  lovable  and  learned  man  was  so 
absent-minded  that  he  once,  after  his 
dripping  arrival  home,  tucked  his  um¬ 
brella  away  in  bed  and  stood  on  his  head 
all  night  behind  the  door  to  dry ! 

“As  to  the  players  of  those  distant 
days,  my  sight  is  dim.  Talking  over  the 
personnel  with  Mr.  Macdonnell  of  the 
National  Trust,  I  find  we  both  agree 
that  Queen’s  most  famous  footballer  of 
her  history  was  the  intrepid  Guy  Curtis, 
lately  gone.  I  remember,  too,  dear  old 
Nick  Dunning  and  Jim  Smellie,  and  the 
two  Piries  of  Dundas,  Harry  and  Alec. 
And  two  other  brothers,  Harry  Farrell 
and  Jim.  And  George  Richardson,  of 
fame  somewhat  later  in  the  stadium  and 
elsewhere.  And  Logie,  captain  most  of 
my  time,  later  a  high-court  judge  but 
now  in  the  Silent  Kingdom.  And  T.  G. 
Marquis,  here  with  us  still.  And  Ed 
Echlin,  bosom  friend  of  mine,  now  for 
long  years  in  the  Yonderland.  And  John 
Buchanan,  like  Inkster  of  Knox  Church, 
theologian  and  footballer  in  excelsis. 
Buchanan,  later  the  moderator  of  his 
church.  And  another  Macdonnell,  to  wit 
Hugh  W.  And  the  burly  chap — I  forget 
his  name — who  used  to  front  the  yet-to- 
be  Father  Fallon,  later  Catholic  Bishop 
of  London,  when  Ottawa  University  came 
against  us. 

“These  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  of 
the  Queen’s  stalwarts  of  the  days  of  yore. 
So  few — at  least  within  the  reach  of 
memory !  I  once  watched  their  flying 
forms.  And  the  shouts  of  their  fellows, 


who  had  met  to  ‘cheer  Queen’s  on  to 
victory’  (quoted  verbatim  from  the  card 
posted  to  Queen’s  men  for  this  present 
match,  November  18,  1933,  the  same  old 
spirit  still) — those  shouts  once  actually 
fell  upon  my  ear.  It  was  the  present 
then !  Ah,  me !  all-changing,  all-devour¬ 
ing  time !” 


QUEEN’S  WOMEN  RECEIVE 
HONOURS  FROM  THE  KING 

TWO  women  graduates  of  Queen’s 
were  created  Commanders  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  in  His 
Majesty’s  New  Year’s  honours  list  on 
recommendation  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  Miss 
Edith  C.  Rayside, 
Arts  ’96,  recently  re¬ 
tired  superintendent 
of  the  Hamilton  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  E. 
Whitton,  Arts  ’17, 
executive  director  of 
the  Canadian  Council 
on  Child  and  Family 
Welfare.  Thirty-two 
Canadian  women  were 
honoured  with  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire, 
six  of  them  being  created  Commanders 
for  outstanding  achievements  in  social 
work,  hospital  or  educational  services. 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Whitton,  who  is  both 
a  graduate  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Queen’s,  is  widely  known 
in  all  parts  of  Canada  for  her  social-wel¬ 
fare  work.  Born  at  Renfrew,  Ont.,  Miss 
Whitton  came  to  Queen’s  in  1914  and 
won  distinction  academically  and  other¬ 
wise  during  her  course.  She  served  on 
A.M.S.,  Year,  Polecon,  Levana  and  Year- 
Book  executives ;  was  associate  editor  of 
the  Queen’s  Journal;  and  a  valued  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  field-  and  ice-hockey  clubs. 
Graduating  with  her  M.A.  in  1917,  she 
carried  off  the  University  medals  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  history  and  the  Governor- 
General’s  medal  in  education.  Miss  Whit¬ 
ton  then  engaged  in  social  work  in  Tor¬ 
onto,  as  assistant  secretary  to  the  Social 
Service  Council  of  Canada.  In  1922  she 
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went  to  Ottawa  as  private  secretary  to  the 
late  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Low,  at  that  time 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  she  held  until  1925,  when  she 
received  appointment  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Canadian  Council  on  Child 
Welfare.  Later  she  was  made  director  of 
that  organization,  and  has  since  succeeded 
in  building  it  up  on  really  national  lines  in 
a  truly  remarkable  manner. 

A  forceful  speaker  as  well  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  organizer,  Miss  Whitton  is  an  un¬ 
tiring  worker  in  many  societies  outside 
her  own  particular  sphere  of  social  work. 
In  1924  she  represented  Canada  as  Wo¬ 
men’s  Day  speaker  at  the  Wembly  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  in  1925  was  appointed  assessor 
for  Canada  on  the  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Other 
associations  for  which  she  finds  time  in 
her  busy  career  are  as  follows :  member 
of  the  board  of  social  work  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada;  member  of  the 
national  executive  of  the  I.O. D.E. ;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  executive  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Women’s  Press  Club ;  member  of 
the  Employment  Service  Council  of  Can¬ 
ada;  and  member  of  the  Council  for 
Immigration  of  Women.  She  has  also 
published  various  monographs  on  immi¬ 
gration,  several  on  child  welfare,  and  in 
1921,  “The  Divorce  Situation  —  Aspects 
for  Canada.” 

The  conferring  of  the  C.  B.  E.  upon 
Miss  Edith  C.  Rayside  was  a  fitting  re¬ 
cognition  of  services  performed  during 
the  World  War  and  since.  Miss  Rayside 
was  born  at  Lancaster  and  secured  her 

B.A.  at  Queen’s  in  1896.  She  received 
her  training  as  a  nurse  at  the  former  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Ottawa.  She  served 
with  distinction  overseas  during  the  war, 
and  on  her  return  acted  for  a  time  as 
matron-in-chief  of  the  Canadian  Army 
Nursing  Service  with  headquarters  at 
Ottawa.  Miss  Rayside  has  been  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  since  1923,  as  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  General  Hospital.  Under 
her  capable  direction  the  school  of  nurs¬ 
ing  there  became  noted  for  its  efficiency 
and  the  high  standard  of  its  graduates. 
When  Miss  Rayside  announced  her  re¬ 
tirement  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
the  Board  of  Governors  accepted  her 
resignation  with  deep  regret,  and  one  of 
the  Hamilton  papers  in  expressing  its 
admiration  and  regard  for  her,  stated: 


“She  was  the  ideal  of  a  nursing  superin¬ 
tendent,  combining  strength,  dignity  and 
humanity  —  the  highest  qualities  of 
leadership.” 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 

UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

T  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  University  Council 
on  January  5,  six  graduates  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  existing  vacancies  and  six¬ 
teen  were  nominated  for  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  nine  members  to  Council  for  the 
ensuing  six  years. 

The  appointments  made  were  as  fol¬ 
lows :  J.  Courtland  Elliott,  Arts  T9,  of 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Company,  Toronto,  to  re¬ 
tire  in  1935 ;  J.  E.  S.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’04, 
inspector  of  schools,  Winnipeg,  and  Dr. 
W.  R.  Jaffrey,  Med.  T3,  physician  and 
surgeon,  Hamilton,  to  retire  in  1936;  Dr. 

C.  B.  Macartney,  Med.  ’ll,  druggist  and 
physician,  Thorold,  Ont.,  to  retire  in 
1937 ;  T.  F.  Sutherland,  Sc.  '04,  acting 
deputy  minister  of  mines,  Toronto,  and 
R.  D.  Harkness,  Sc.  '13,  assistant  to  the 
president,  Northern  Electric  Company, 
Montreal,  to  retire  in  1938. 

Ballots  for  the  election  to  the  Council 
are  being  mailed  to  the  graduates,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  exercise  their  fran¬ 
chise  intelligently,  brief  information  re¬ 
garding  each  of  those  nominated  has  been 
printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  ballot. 
The  nominees  are  as  follows:  Dr.  R.  W. 
Brock,  Arts  ’95,  LL.D.  ’21,  Vancouver, 

D.  G.  Browne,  Sc.  T5,  East  Orange, 
N.J.,  Dr.  Campbell  Laidlaw,  Arts  ’02, 
Med.  '07,  Ottawa,  J.  W.  Marshall,  Arts 
’98,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Dr.  Lome  A. 
Pierce,  Arts  T3,  LL.D.  ’28,  Toronto, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Rankin,  Med.  ’89,  LL.D.  ’26, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dr.  B.  M.  Stewart,  Arts 
’ll,  New  York  City,  Dr.  James  Wallace, 
Arts  ’98,  Theol.  ’01,  Med.  ’20,  Renfrew, 
all  retiring  members  of  the  Council; 
and  C.  W.  Greenland,  Sc.  T3,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Dr.  J.  A.  Bannister,  Arts  ’98,  Peter- 
boro,  E.  L.  Longmore,  Sc.  T2,  Timmins, 
G.  S.  Otto,  Arts  T2,  Hamilton,  Cecil 
Climo,  Sc.  ’23,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Dr. 

B.  T.  McGhie,  Med.  T 6,  Toronto,  W.  C. 
Clark,  Arts  TO,  Ottawa,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Muir,  Arts  ’07,  Ottawa. 
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B.  C.  EDUCATION  PORTFOLIO 
ASSUMED  BY  QUEEN’S  GRAD 

ONSIDERED  one  of  the  Dominion’s 
foremost  authorities  on  education 
in  all  its  branches,  Dr.  George  M.  Weir, 
D.Paed.  T8,  has  accepted  the  dual  post 
of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of 
Education  for  British  Columbia.  The 
appointment  is  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
wisest  made  by  the  new  Pattullo  admin¬ 
istration.  In  the  recent  elections  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  the  able  professor  and  edu¬ 
cationist,  though  a  newcomer  to  politics, 


HON.  DR.  G.  M.  WEIR 

topped  the  poll  with  11,964  votes  in  Van- 
couver-Point  Grey,  where  fifteen  candi¬ 
dates  contested  the  three  seats. 

Born  in  Miami,  Manitoba,  in  1886,  the 
son  of  Rev.  Richard  Weir,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  was  known  to  the  earlier 
generation  for  his  sterling  work  in  the 
North  West  Territories,  Dr.  Weir  is  a 
graduate  of  three  leading  Canadian  uni¬ 
versities.  His  connection  with  Queen’s 
began  in  1902,  when  he  spent  a  year  here 
in  Arts.  He  went  on  to  graduate  from 
McGill  University.  Later  he  took  extra¬ 
mural  work  from  Oueen’s,  but  once  more 
secured  his  degree  from  a  sister  institu¬ 
tion,  this  time  an  M.A.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Saskatchewan.  In  1916  he  ap¬ 


parently  came  under  the  binding  spell  of 
Queen's  again ;  and  he  returned  for  work 
in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  securing  his 
Doctorate  of  Paedagogy  in  1918.  He 
taught  school  for  some  years,  then  be¬ 
came  principal  of  a  normal  school  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia.  It  is  also  known  that  he  could 
have  been  appointed  inspector  of  schools 
for  Vancouver  if  he  had  sought  the  post. 

During  his  career  in  Vancouver,  Dr. 
Weir  has  engaged  in  three  major  inves¬ 
tigations,  all  of  which  have  won  favour¬ 
able  comment.  In  1925,  following  a 
lengthy  survey  of  education  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  he  was  the  joint  publisher  of  the 
Weir-Putnam  report,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  educational  policy  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia  for  several  years.  Because  of  the 
acclaim  with  which  his  educational  re¬ 
port  was  greeted,  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  and  the  Canadian  Nurses’ 
Association  appointed  Dr.  Weir  to  con¬ 
duct  a  survey  of  nursing  in  Canada  in 
1929.  His  report  received  Dominion-wide 
attention  and  praise.  His  latest  work 
has  been  an  investigation  of  the  separate 
school  question  in  Canada.  British  Col¬ 
umbia  could  have  secured  no  one  with 
better  qualifications  to  grapple  with  the 
many-sided  problems  confronting  that 
Province  in  educational  affairs ;  and  as 
Provincial  Secretary,  Dr.  Weir  will  also 
have  the  full  confidence  of  the  people. 

» 

ELECTION  OF  TRUSTEES  BY 
ALUMNI  AND  BENEFACTORS 

N  the  nominations  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  which  closed  on  December 
31,  five  candidates  were  named  by  the 
graduates  and  two  by  the  benefactors. 

The  two  retiring  representatives  of  the 
benefactors,  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts 
’99,  LL.D.  ’24,  Almonte,  Ont.,  and  Dr. 
W.  L.  Grant,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ’23,  To¬ 
ronto,  were  the  only  candidates  nomi¬ 
nated  in  this  category,  and  are  thus  re¬ 
elected  by  acclamation. 

For  the  two  vacancies  to  be  filled  by 
the  graduates  the  following  were  nomi¬ 
nated :  W.  C.  Clark,  Arts  TO,  Ottawa, 
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J.  M.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  Kingston,  T.  F. 
Sutherland,  Sc.  ’04,  Toronto,  Judge 
M.  B.  Tudhope,  Arts  ’97,  Brockville,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  E.  Whitton,  Arts  T 7, 
Ottawa.  Ballots  are  now  being  mailed 
for  this  election.  They  are  returnable 
up  to  March  31,  and  all  graduates  are 
urged  to  participate  in  the  government 
of  their  Alma  Mater  by  exercising  their 
franchise.  To  aid  them  in  casting  their 
vote,  brief  information  about  each  of  the 
nominees  is  given  on  the  back  of  the 
ballot. 


QUEEN’S  MEN  SUGGESTED 
FOR  CENTRAL  BANK  POSTS 

ITH  the  establishment  of  a  central 
bank  in  Canada  apparently  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  numerous  forecasts  are 
being  made  in  regard  to  the  governor, 
deputy  and  assistant  deputy  governors  of 
the  new  institution.  In  its  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  16  the  Financial  Post  mentioned 
the  names  of  several  Canadians  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  important  posts,  and 
high  tribute  was  paid  to  Queen’s  by  the 
fact  that  three  of  her  graduates  were 
included  in  the  comparatively  short  list 
of  suggestions  that  were  being  put  for¬ 
ward.  For  the  governorship,  Dr.  E.  R. 
Peacock,  Arts  ’94,  has  been  proposed, 
though  little  hope  of  his  acceptance  is  held 
out;  and  among  others  named  as  emin¬ 
ently  fitted  for  the  position  of  assistant 
deputy  are  Messrs.  W.  C.  Clark,  Arts 
TO,  and  J.  Courtland  Elliott,  Arts  T9. 

Contending  that  the  success  of  the  new 
central  bank  will  depend  in  large  degree 
upon  the  governor  —  who  must  be  one 
who  can  secure  and  hold  the  respect  of 
the  commercial  bankers,  gain  their  full 
co-operation,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
into  effect  the  policies  of  the  central  bank 
board  —  the  Financial  Post  says : 

“One  man  who  is  mentioned  is  Edward 
Robert  Peacock,  who,  at  the  age  of  62 
years,  is  a  power  in  London  [England] 
financial  circles,  partner  of  Baring  Bro¬ 
thers,  director  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Canadian  born,  graduated  with  honours 
in  economics  from  Queen’s  University, 
Mr.  Peacock  taught  at  Upper  Canada 
College  for  seven  years  before  he  joined 
the  Dominion  Securities  Corporation  in 


1902.  Sent  to  England  in  1907,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  London  office  of  the  Dominion 
Securities  Corporation,  his  sphere  was 
broadened.  Just  after  the  war  he  became 
head  of  Brazilian  Traction,  of  Barcelona 
Traction,  and  the  Mexican  Utilities,  simi¬ 
larly  controlled.  He  has  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  railways  and  public  utilities,  of 
international  banking.  His  experience  as 
director  of  the  Bank  of  England  would 
be  a  rare  asset  in  guiding  the  destinies  of 
a  central  bank  in  Canada.  He  was  one 
of  the  financial  advisers  sent  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  to  the  Conference  of 
Genoa  in  1922. 

“Possibilities  of  Mr.  Peacock  accepting 
such  a  position  in  Canada  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  bright.  It  is  generally  regarded 
that  his  interests  in  London  are  so  large 
that  the  only  inducements  that  could  in¬ 
fluence  him  to  accept  the  governorship  of 
Canada’s  central  bank,  if  offered,  would 
be  on  the  grounds  of  patriotism  or  a  de¬ 
sire  on  his  part  to  retire  from  business 
and  return  to  Canada.” 

The  Post's  article  went  on  to  make  two 
suggestions  regarding  the  deputy  gover¬ 
nor,  who  will  likely  be  drawn  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  Several  men  were  then 
mentioned  for  assistant  deputy  governor, 
whose  post  will  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
higher  office  in  the  new  institution,  and 
who  must  be  a  man  with  a  sound  know¬ 
ledge  of  economics  as  well  as  practical 
banking  experience.  After  proposing  Air. 
Graham  F.  Towers  in  this  connection,  the 
Financial  Post  continues : 

“Another  eminently  qualified  for  the 
position  as  assistant  deputy  is  J.  Court- 
land  Elliott,  economist  for  A.  E.  Ames 
&  Co.,  investment  bankers.  A  graduate 
of  Queen’s  University  in  economics,  then 
a  lecturer  in  economics  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  Mr.  Elliott  has  studied 
economics  at  the  University  of  Paris  and 
at  the  Brookings  Institute  in  Washington. 
For  two  years  he  served  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  in  Washington,  securing  an 
insight  into  central  bank  procedure  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  since  made  a  close 
study  of  world  banking  conditions,  not 
only  as  a  business  but  as  a  hobby.  He  has 
collaborated  in  studies  of  the  Canadian 
banking  system  and  is  widely  known  as 
an  extremely  able  economist. 

“The  name  of  W.  C.  Clark,  present 
Deputy  Alinister  of  Finance  and  former 
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professor  in  economics  at  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  frequently  mentioned.  Ex¬ 
tremely  able,  Mr.  Clark  is  possibly  too 
valuable  in  his  present  post  to  go  to  the 
central  bank,  the  organization  of  which 
should  not  mean  that  Canada  is  not  to 
have  a  strong  Treasury  Department. 
Also,  there  is  the  stricture  of  the  Royal 
Commission  regarding  civil  servants." 


EXTENSION  LECTURES 

PROGRAMME  ANNOUNCED 

EN  and  Manners  of  Stuart  Eng¬ 
land”  is  the  general  theme^of  this 
year’s  series  of  Monday  afternoon  lec¬ 
tures  arranged  for  the  winter  months  by 
the  Public  Lectures  Committee  of  the 
University. 

The  Stuart  period  is  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  significant 
epochs  in  British  history.  Not  only  in 
politics,  but  in  letters  and  religion,  in 
philosophy  and  science,  in  social  and  in 
economic  life,  there  were  developments  in 
that  period  that  have  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  the  world  in  which  we  live  to-day. 
The  lectures,  given  by  distinguished 
members  of  various  departments  of  the 
University,  will  illuminate  many  aspects 
of  the  times  with  which  they  deal,  and  the 
series  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  recent  years. 

As  usual  the  lectures  will  be  given  in 
Convocation  Hall,  beginning  at  five 
o’clock  sharp.  They  will  be  broadcast 
over  the  Queen’s  radio  station,  CFRC, 
the  officials  of  which  will  welcome  reports 
of  reception  from  distant  points. 

The  complete  programme  is  as  follows : 

January  8  —  “An  Introduction  to  the 
Series.”  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe. 

January  15  —  “Archbishop  Laud.” 
Prof.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell. 

January  22 — “Donne,  Poet  and  Div¬ 
ine.”  Prof.  H.  Alexander. 

January  29 — “Hobbes,  the  Bad  Man  of 
British  Philosophy.”  Dr.  G.  Vlastos. 

February  5 — “Mayerne,  a  King’s  Phy¬ 
sician  and  His  Friends.”  Dr.  Thos. 
Gibson. 

February  12 — “Cromwell  and  Rupert, 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier.”  Prof.  A.  E. 
Prince. 

February  19 — “The  London  of  Pepys 
and  Wren.”  E.  C.  Kyte,  University  Lib¬ 
rarian. 


February  26  —  “Newton.”  Prof.  A. 
Macphail. 

March  5 — “Milton.”  Vice-Principal  W. 
E.  McNeill. 


NOW  IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 

HE  choicest  anecdote  arising  out  of 
'  the  Fall  Reunion  has  just  come  to 
light.  It  concerns  Professor  Alexander 
MacPhail,  that  lovable  gentleman  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  who  is  re¬ 
membered  with  affection  by  a  score  of 
Queen’s  generations.  The  good  professor 
was  wending  his  way  homeward.  In 
front  of  Miller  Hall,  the  latest  addition 
to  the  buildings  on  the  campus,  he  en¬ 
countered  Alfie  Pierce,  dusky  and  immor¬ 
tal  Tricolour  mascot.  Alfie  paused  to 
greet  Professor  MacPhail  and  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  number  of  “old  boys”  at  the 
Reunion.  The  imposing  front  of  Miller 
Hall  caught  his  eye,  and  flourishing  his 
cane  towards  it,  Alfie  observed :  “Me  and 
you  has  seen  some  great  changes  aroun’ 
here,  Sandy !” 


BRIEF  NOTES 

A  N  exhibition  of  drawings  by  old 
**  masters  was  on  display  in  the 
Douglas  Library  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  and  was  viewed  by  many  King- 
stonians  as  well  as  students  and  staff 
members. 

*  *  * 

The  Faculty  Players  presented  three 
one-act  plays  early  in  December  as  their 
seventeenth  public  performance.  The 
plays,  which  were  directed  by  Miss  Clara 
Farrell,  Miss  May  Chown  and  Mrs.  T. 
Callander,  with  Prof.  J.  A.  Roy  as  gen¬ 
eral  supervisor,  were:  “No  One  Knows 
Everything,”  a  comedy  of  English  village 
life  by  F.  Morton  Howard;  “From  Their 
Own  Place,”  a  tale  of  life  in  the  back- 
woods  of  Peterboro  County  by  Merrill 
Denison ;  and  “Glensheugh,”  a  comedy 
of  Scottish  village  life,  by  Joe  Corrie. 

*  *  *  * 

On  December  12,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  winter  concerts,  made  possible 
by  the  George  Taylor  Richardson  Be¬ 
quest,  was  presented  in  Grant  Hall  by 
Yvonne  and  Marcel  Hubert,  ’cellist  and 
pianist. 
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The  Douglas  Library  recently  received 
a  valued  gift  from  Brigadier  L.  W.  Shan¬ 
non,  Arts  ’77.  It  included  some  ancient 
copies  of  the  Queens  Journal  and  the 
official  register  of  a  Kingston  election  in 
1861  when  John  A.  (afterwards  Sir  John 
A.)  MacDonald  and  Oliver  (afterwards 
the  Hon.  Oliver)  Mowat  stood  for  elec¬ 
tion  in  this  Upper  Canada  constituency. 
Antedating  the  days  of  secret  balloting, 
the  register  affords  an  interesting  insight 
into  the  pre-Confederation  political  lean¬ 
ings  of  many  prominent  Kingstonians  of 
that  day. 

*  *  *  * 

The  twenty-first  session  of  the  Queen’s 
School  of  Navigation  commenced  on 
January  2.  Under  the  direction  of  Cap¬ 
tain  A.  Barrett,  instruction  is  given  for 
all  grades  of  certificates,  with  no  tuition 
fees.  Hundreds  of  navigators  have 
passed  through  the  School  since  it  was 
organized. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Douglas  Library  recently  sent  one 
hundred  volumes,  of  which  it  has  dupli¬ 
cates  on  its  shelves,  to  Mr.  Angus 

Mowat,  Arts  T6,  public  librarian  at 

Saskatoon,  for  distribution  in  the  “book¬ 
less  areas”  of  Saskatchewan.  The  ship¬ 
ment  was  in  aid  of  a  scheme  initiated  by 
Mr.  Mowat  to  supply  good  reading 
material  to  the  isolated  parts  of  that 
province. 


Correspondence 

2156  Smith  Street, 

Regina,  Nov.  29,  1933. 

The  Secretary, 

General  Alumni  Association. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  intended  writing  you  a  note  before 
now  about  a  number  of  Queen’s  men  I 
met  in  the  extreme  north  country  last 
summer,  but  I  was  not  sure  of  their  ini¬ 
tials,  the  spelling  of  their  names  or  their 
year  of  graduation,  and  could  not  find  a 
graduate  list  to  check  them  over.  I  pre¬ 
sume,  however,  that  you  will  have  the 
necessary  data  and  can  make  the  required 
corrections. 

My  trip  was  through  the  Great  Bear 
Lake  country  and  then  down  the  Copper- 
mine  River  to  Fort  Hearne,  at  its  mouth 


on  the  Arctic  coast.  I  visited  quite  a 
number  of  the  mines  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  or  less  of  Cameron  Bay,  on 
Great  Bear  Lake,  and  was  greatly  struck 
with  their  wonderful  richness  in  ore. 
There  was  the  Labine  brothers’  find — 
the  Eldorado  Mine,  with  its  auxiliary,  the 
Bonanza  Mine.  Under  Mr.  Charles  La- 
bine,  the  energetic  president,  I  found  a 
chap  named  E.  J.  Walli,  a  Queen’s 
graduate  of  Science  ’32,  in  charge. 

Then  there  were  the  mines  of  the 
Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  ; 
the  Great  Bear  Lake  Mines ;  and  those  of 
the  B.  E.  A.  R.  Company,  at  Contact 
Lake,  where  W.  B.  Airth,  of  Science  ’26, 
is  directing  affairs.  You  had  a  note  in 
the  October  Review  of  Airth’s  marriage 
during  August.  I  had  dinner  with  him 
on  his  way  out,  and  met  him  and  his  wife 
on  his  way  in  again.  Mrs.  Airth — a  par¬ 
ticularly  charming  girl — was  going  into 
a  mining  camp  where  there  is  not  another 
woman ;  nor  are  there  any  for  miles 
around. 

We  visited  the  White  Eagle  Silver 
Mines  on  Camsell  River,  where  Len 
Smith,  of  Science  T5,  is  director  or 
superintendent;  the  “Syndicate”  Mine; 
and  the  White  and  McKee  property, 
where  I  am  told  paying  gold  is  obtained. 
A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
at  the  Eldorado  and  at  the  B.  E.  A.  R., 
and  also  a  pretty  fair  amount  at  the 
“Syndicate.”  The  B.  E.  A.  R.  has  quite 
a  fine  plant,  including  an  assay  office.  All 
its  heavy  machinery  was  carried  in  by 
plane. 

Then  at  Cameron  Bay  I  found  Mac- 
Kay  Meikle,  B.Sc.  T2,  D.L.S.,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  in  charge  of 
that  department  there,  including  mines. 
In  the  winter  he  resides,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  at  Fort  Smith.  At  Cam¬ 
eron  Bay,  “Jerry”  Murphy,  of  the  class 
of  about  T5  at  Queen’s,  is  the  whole  IT. 
I  also  came  across  “Reg”  Kirkpatrick,  of 
Science  ’27,  who  was  attending  the  In¬ 
spectors’  Association  picnic.  He  is  en¬ 
gaged  somewhere  in  the  mines  of  the 
neighborhood.  Alex.  Stewart,  Science 
’08,  came  in  with  us  from  Fort  McMur- 
ray  and  remained  at  Cameron  Bay,  pros¬ 
pecting  and  looking  after  the  interests 
of  certain  mining  companies. 
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On  the  way  to  Fort  Hearne  we  picked 
up  two  young  fellows  at  a  lonely  spot  a 
considerable  distance  east  of  the  Copper- 
mine  River  and  north  of  the  Arctic  Cir¬ 
cle.  They  had  been  sent  in  there  to  do 
prospecting.  One  of  them  was  named 
Makepeace;  the  other  was  a  Queen’s 
man,  G.  M.  Furnival,  who  had  done 
postgraduate  work  in  geology  at  Queen’s 
last  session  under  Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce. 

At  Fort  Smith  I  met  A.  L.  Cumming, 
another  Queen’s  grad,  Science  ’05,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  there.  Fort  Smith  is  really  the 
“Capital,”  in  the  sense  of  being  the  fed¬ 
eral  centre  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 
Then  at  Fort  McMurray  I  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  visit  with  Cyril  Knight,  Science  ’03 ; 
and  later  with  H.  C.  Craig,  of  T5,  who 
although  a  Science  man,  is  auditor  for 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  all  the  territory  from  Winnipeg 
westward,  including  Vancouver  and  Vic¬ 
toria. 

While  I  was  at  Fort  McMurray,  my 
son,  J.  W.  D.  Farrell,  Arts  T2,  Science 
T5,  and  his  wife  (Ella  Totten),  Arts  T3, 
were  visiting  with  his  brother,  Capt. 
C.  M.  Gray  Farrell,  D.F.C.,  who  is  a 
pilot  for  Canadian  Airways  Limited, 
carrying  mail,  etc.,  through  the  far  north 
country  to  Aklavik,  Fort  Hearne,  and 
among  the  Arctic  Islands. 


I  met  some  other  Queen’s  men  up 
there,  whose  names  I  forget  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  there  are  far  more  Queen’s  alumni 
in  the  country  than  of  any  other  univer¬ 
sity. 

The  waters  of  Great  Bear  Lake  are 
wonderfully  clear  and  beautiful,  better 
even  than  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  full  of 
fish.  Cameron  Bay  is  a  charming  little 
spot.  I  found  the  Copper  Eskimos  at 
Fort  Hearne  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
the  others  I  met  on  the  whole  trip  north. 

I  presume  that  Dr.  Fyfe,  and  likely 
Mr.  J.  Ferguson  Galloway,  have  told  you 
of  the  very  interesting  dinner  given  here 
for  the  Principal  and  the  Chancellor  on 
November  11.  It  was  well  attended; 
and  the  Principal,  as  was  expected,  made 
a  wonderfully  fine  impression  on  all. 
Most  of  the  alumni  were  meeting  and 
hearing  him  for  the  first  time,  as  he  had 
not  been  to  Regina  before.  R.  W.  Shan¬ 
non,  Arts  ’75,  who  was  our  Branch 
president  here  for  so  many  years,  has  left 
us  for  good.  He  has  been  superannuated 
as  Legislative  Counsel  for  Saskatchewan, 
and  he  and  his  wife  have  gone  to  Victo¬ 
ria,  B.C.,  to  live. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Gray  Farrell, 
Arts  ’85. 
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URING  December  the  A.M.S.  execu¬ 
tive  appointed  a  fact-finding  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  existence  and 
merit  of  fraternities  on  the  campus.  The 
committee  consists  of  J.  Davis,  Arts  ’34, 
Kingston,  Duncan  McIntosh,  Com.  ’34, 
Galt,  and  C.  H.  Leavens,  Med.  ’35,  King¬ 
ston.  It  will  report  its  findings  this  term 
without  making  a  case  for  or  against 

either  side  of  the  question. 

*  *  *  * 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  was  held  in  Nicol 
Hall  on  December  1.  H.  Michaelson,  ’34, 
was  elected  president. 


The  guest  speaker  of  the  Commerce 
Club  at  its  December  meeting  was  Mr. 
G.  H.  Stevens,  executive  head  of  the 
Dealers’  Management  Department  of 
General  Motors  Products,  Limited.  He 
spoke  on  “The  Analysis  of  Dealers’  Fin¬ 
ance  and  Business  Problems.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  Newman  Club  held  its  annual 
dance  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Hotel  La¬ 
Salle  on  December  1.  Fergus  O’Connor, 
Jr.,  Med.  ’36,  Kingston,  was  convener  of 
the  committee,  and  the  patronesses  were 
Mrs.  W.  Gibson,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Harbeson 
and  Mrs.  Fergus  O’Connor. 
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Elections  to  the  Levana  Council  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  choice  of  Fay  Kimmins,  ’34, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  as  president,  Frances 
Harcourt,  ’34,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  as  vice- 
president,  and  Helen  Paulsen,  ’34,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  as  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  *  H« 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Pidgeon  was  the 
special  preacher  for  the  monthly  Univer¬ 
sity  service  in  December,  delivering  a 
stirring  sermon  in  Chalmers  United 
Church  on  “My  Religion.”  At  the 
student  discussion  hour  following,  Dr. 
Pidgeon  expounded  the  principles  of  the 
Oxford  Group  Movement,  of  which  he 
is  a  supporter. 

*  *  *  * 

“Le  Barbier  de  Seville”  was  read  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  Le  Cercle  Fran- 
cais  on  December  5. 

He  *  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Engin¬ 
eering  Society  on  December  5,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  consisted  of  a  paper  on  “The 
Chemistry  of  Photography”  by  W.  R. 
Lowe,  Sc.  ’35,  Sudbury,  and  one  on 
“Modern  Mining  Methods  for  Brown 
Coal”  by  L.  E.  Harris,  Sc.  ’35,  Ottawa. 


A  joint  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Socie¬ 
ty  and  Chemical  Engineers  was  addressed 
on  December  12  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Gray, 
F.R.S.,  on  “The  Transmutation  of  the 
Elements.” 

*  *  *  * 

Before  the  Miller  Club  on  December  6 
C.  W.  Greenland,  Sc.  T3,  delivered  an 
address  on  “The  Examination  of  a  Pros¬ 
pect.” 

Hi  *  *  * 

An  interesting  lecture  on  “Sanctuaries 
and  Conservation”  was  delivered  before 
the  Natural  History  Club  on  December 
7  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Merriman,  of  the  Bank¬ 
ing  department. 

Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi 

Dr.  G.  Barber,  professor  of  geology  at 
the  University  of  Yen  Ching,  China,  de¬ 
livered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Queen’s 
during  the  week  of  December  9.  These 
included  an  open  lecture  in  Convocation 
Hall  on  the  discovery  of  “the  Pekin 
Man,”  a  paper  in  Miller  Hall  on  the  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  the  Yellow  River,  and 
a  speech  before  the  Engineering  Society 
in  the  Science  Club  Room  on  floods  and 
flood  control. 


Below  are  twelve  interesting  volumes  recently  off  the  press.  These 
hooks,  as  well  as  many  others  added,  to  the  Douglas  Library  during  the 
past  month,  may  he  borrowed  by  the  alumni  for  home  reading.  A  note  to 
the  Librarian  asking  for  particulars  will  be  promptly  answered ,  and  a  sten¬ 


cilled  list  of  recent  additions  to  the 
requesting  it. 

Ackerman,  Phyllis — Tapestry,  the 
Mirror  of  Civilization.  A  fascinating 
record  of  colours,  patterns  and  histories, 
proving  the  truth  of  the  title  and  explain¬ 
ing  how  much  evidence  tapestry  offers  to 
the  student  of  national  progress. 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  Margaret — The 
Intelligent  Man’s  Review  of  Europe 
To-day.  These  authors  never  prophesy 
smooth  things  and  pleasant  things,  but 
their  review  of  the  present  mess,  their 
speculation  as  to  its  causes  and  their  fore¬ 
bodings  of  the  outcome  make  even  excit¬ 
ing  reading. 


Library  zvill  be  sent  free  to  those 

De  Selincourt,  Ernest  —  Dorothy 
Wordsworth.  A  beautiful  life  given  up 
to  her  famous  brother;  a  life  of  service 
and  contemplation.  The  book  is  written 
with  soberness,  with  an  excellent  clearness 
of  style  and  with  abounding  sympathy. 

Forrester,  C.  D. — The  “Annie  Mar¬ 
ble”  in  Germany.  Readers  of  Annie’s 
adventures  in  France  will  welcome  this 
account  of  an  adventurous  holiday  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Elde,  the  Oder  and  the  lovely 
Mecklenburg  lakes.  Told  with  humour, 
with  Christian  charity  and  with  an  eye 
for  beauty. 
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Galsworthy,  John  —  One  More 
River.  The  last  river  crossed  and  the 
Forsytes  silenced.  This  tells  of  Dinny 
Cherwell  and  of  Clare,  her  sister,  who 
was  unhappy  both  in  marriage  and  di¬ 
vorce. 

O’Sullivan,  Maurice  —  Twenty 
Years  A-growing.  A  story,  artless  but 
amazing,  of  a  boy’s  life  in  a  Western 
Isle  off  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  such  an  ex¬ 
istence  as  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  time  and  change. 

Quennell,  Peter — Aspects  of  Sev¬ 
enteenth  Century  Verse.  The  author 
is  himself  essentially  a  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  poet  and  understands  the  currents 
that  ran  through  English  verse.  He  un¬ 
derstands  Quarles  and  the  Emblemists 
and  can  also  be  just  to  the  Cavalier  poets. 

Thayne,  Elswyth  —  The  Tudor 
Wench.  Elizabeth  of  England,  “Harry’s 
daughter,”  under  the  domination  of  her 
sister,  jealous  Mary,  but  keeping  her  head 


and  her  temper,  and  foiling  plots,  and 
learning  to  rule. 

Waddell,  Helen  —  Peter  Abelard. 
A  beautiful  reconstruction  of  one  of  the 
greatest  love  stories;  a  story  that  trag¬ 
edy  framed  but  could  not  dim.  The  life 
of  mediaeval  France  is  finely  realised. 

Waln,  Nora — The  House  of  Exile. 
The  story  of  an  American  girl  who  is  an 
adopted  daughter  in  an  upper-class  Chin¬ 
ese  household.  An  intimate  picture  of 
Chinese  life  during  the  troubles  and  an 
appeal  to  history  from  those  who  think 
that  China  is  ruined. 

Wells,  H.  G. — Shape  of  Things  to 
Come.  The  author  can  point  to  many 
predictions  fulfilled  and  offers  us  a  rea¬ 
soned  expectation  as  to  the  way  of  the 
world  for  the  years  to  come. 

Woolf,  Virginia — Flush.  The  story 
of  a  dog;  Elizabeth  Barrett’s  dog,  which 
once  bit  Robert  Browning  and  so  earned 
immortality.  Told  in  very  beautiful 
prose. 


ATHLETICS 

Sam  Lundy,  Sporfs  Editor 


Historic  Puck  Comes  to  Queen’s 

HROUGH  the  kindness  of  Lt.-Col. 
Lennox  Irving,  Arts  ’86,  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.C.,  the  athletics  archives  of  the 
University  have  recently  been  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  the  storied  old  puck 
with  which  was  played  the  first  recorded 
game  of  hockey  in  Ontario,  in  1885.  The 
game  in  which  the  puck  originally  figured 
was  between  Queen’s  and  R.  M.  C.,  and 
took  place  on  the  ice  of  Kingston  harbour. 
Colonel  Irving,  who  now  so  kindly  do¬ 
nates  the  puck  to  the  University,  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  historic  contest  ; 
indeed,  he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
scoring  the  winning  goal  for  his  team. 

For  .some  time  Queen’s  had  achieved 
supremacy  over  the  Cadets  on  the  rugby 
and  association  football  fields,  and  the 
military  students,  having  had  some  pre¬ 
vious  hockey  experience  in  Quebec, 
thought  to  use  it  to  advantage  to  secure 
revenge,  and  challenged  the  inexperienced 


Queen’s  men.  The  Tricolour  students, 
although  knowing  little  or  nothing  about 
hockey,  were  not  to  be  thus  “stumped” ; 
they  accepted  the  challenge  at  once,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  game. 

Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the 
fact  that  neither  team  possessed  a  puck, 
but  thanks  to  the  resource  of  J.  F.  Booth, 
a  defence  player  on  the  Queen’s  team,  a 
makeshift  was  fashioned  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  cutting  a  lacrosse  ball  into  a 
rough  hexagon.  With  this  improvised 
puck  the  game  was  played — and  this  puck 
now  comes  to  Queen’s. 

In  the  centre  of  the  rink,  which  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Princess  Street 
in  a  space  enclosed  by  a  low  fence, 
stood  a  circular  bandstand,  around  which 
the  players  manoeuvred  splendidly  and 
which  proved  to  be  a  factor  in  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  game.  According  to  the  rules 
then  in  existence,  seven  men  constituted 
a  hockey  team,  but  since  R.  M.  C.  had 
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only  six  players  available,  Queen’s  used 
the  same  number.  It  was  also  arranged 
by  mutual  agreement  that  the  offside  rule 
be  waived  during  the  game. 

The  teams  were  very  evenly  matched, 
and  regardless  of  their  strenuous  endea¬ 
vours,  neither  side  had  scored  at  half 
time.  In  the  last  half  the  play  was  just 
as  evenly  divided,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
affair  was  to  end  in  a  deadlock.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  closing  minutes  of  play,  Len¬ 
nox  Irving  suddenly  swept  into  view 
around  the  bandstand,  and  with  a  great 
burst  of  .speed  carried  the  play  to  the 
R.  M.  C.  goal,  where  he  unleashed  a  shot 
of  such  swiftness  that  the  cadet  in  the 
nets  was  unable  to  block  it.  Thus  was 
scored  the  first  goal  in  the  first  inter-club 
hockey  game  in  Ontario.  And  thus 
Oueen’s  won  her  first  hockey  champion- 
ship. 

The  battered  old  puck  with  which  the 
game  was  played  will  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  Queen’s  athletic  treasures; 
and  with  it  Colonel  Irving  has  also  for¬ 
warded  two  old  publications — Athletic 
Life  for  March,  1896,  and  the  Dominion 
Illustrated  Weekly  for  March,  1893 — 
both  of  which  contain'  highly  interesting 
accounts  of  early  hockey  in  Ontario,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  memorable  “first 
game.” 

Accompanying  the  puck,  which  Col¬ 
onel  Irving  has  “cradled”  with  great 
care  in  a  Tricolour  braid,  was  a  generous 
cheque,  to  meet  the  cost  of  suitably 
mounting  the  puck  and  rebinding  the  old 
magazines.  R.  M.  C.  colours  will  be 
intertwined  with  those  of  Queen’s,  and 
the  group  will  be  properly  assembled  in  a 
place  of  honour  among  Queen’s  trophies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
also  in  existence  in  Kingston  one  of  the 
old  sticks  used  in  early  contests  at 
Queen’s,  and  which  more  than  likely  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  first  game.  The  stick,  which 
was  the  cherished  possession  of  the  late 
A.  B.  Cunningham,  Arts  ’91,  was  import¬ 
ed  with  others  from  Halifax,  where  they 
were  made  by  the  Indians.  It  consists  of 
a  peeled  sapling,  the  root  of  which  is 
curved  to  form  the  blade.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  the  kindness  of  the  owners 
this  stick  will  shortly  be  “coming  home” 


to  Queen’s,  and  if  so  the  University  will 
possess  a  complete  and  unique  memento 
of  the  early  days  of  hockey. 

B.  W.  &  F. 

UEEN’S  quest  for  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  assault-at-arms  title  began  last 
fall,  well  before  the  aspirations  of  the 
gridiron  warriors  were  packed  away  for 
another  year.  At  this  writing  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  boxing  and  wrestling  squads 
appear  to  be  the  finest  ever  lined  up  by 


MERVE  PEEVER 

Ilashy  boxer,  who  is  in  fine  fettle  again  this  year.. 

and  likely  to  retain  his  Intercollegiate  laurels. 

the  Tricolour.  “Jimmy”  Bews  has  a  long 
list  of  high-class  performers  contending 
for  places  on  the  wrestling  line-up ;  and 
Jack  Jarvis,  who  has  returned  for  his 
seventh  season  as  boxing  coach,  has  never 
been  prouder  of  his  mitt  men  than  he  is 
this  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
some  of  the  leading  athletic  clubs  of 
Ontario  for  contests  in  the  Gymnasium 
during  January  and  February.  Similar 
events  last  year  were  witnessed  by  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  people  from 
Kingston  and  vicinity,  and  proved  to  be 
splendid  pre-assault  training  for  the  Tri¬ 
colour  boys. 

Due  to  the  keenness  of  competition  for 
places  at  the  various  weights,  neither 
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coach  is  yet  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
certainty  regarding  the  squad  that  will 
represent  Queen's  at  the  assault  in  Toron¬ 
to  on  February  16-17.  Among  the  boxers 
the  most  experienced  men  are  Grant 
Baker,  “Frosty”  Ennis,  Jack  Ewen, 
Merve  Peever,  Jack  Irwin,  Ray  Binch, 
Ran  McDonald,  Charlie  Carr,  Jimmie 
Peters,  and  Joe  McManus,  a  son  of  Dr. 
J.  P.  C.  McManus,  Med.  ’97,  team¬ 
mate  of  Guy  Curtis.  Freeman  Waugh, 
whose  sensational  knock-out  of  Maughan 
of  McGill  two  years  ago,  won  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  title  for  Queen’s,  has  returned 
to  the  University  and  may  again  be  in¬ 
duced  to  don  the  gloves.  Reg.  Barker, 
of  Hamilton,  is  another  hard-hitting 
heavyweight  on  Jack’s  string.  Art  Bayne, 
who  did  great  work  for  the  Tricolour 
three  years  ago,  is  also  enrolled  and  may 
return  to  the  ring  pastime  once  more. 

Among  the  outstanding  wrestlers  under 
Mr.  Bews’  tutelage  are  “Abe”  Zvonkin, 
Ralph  Miller,  son  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Miller, 
Arts  ’04,  of  Port  Arthur,  Jack  Hutchison, 
Mel  Schwartz,  Charlie  Carlyle,  L.  John¬ 
stone,  “Tony”  Forsberg,  B.  May  and  S. 
Sabbath.  All  in  all,  the  outlook  generally 
is  a  particularly  bright  one  for  Queen’s. 

Trophy  Awards 

THE  1933  football  season  was  officially 
closed  on  November  29,  when  the 
gridiron  stalwarts  foregathered  with  the 
management  and  coaching  staff  as  guests 
of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Students’  Union.  Coach  “Ted”  Reeve 
came  down  from  Toronto  for  the  event. 

During  the  evening  the  Johnny  Evans 
Trophy,  given  in  memory  of  the  late  il¬ 
lustrious  quarterback,  was  awarded  by 
the  players  to  “How”  Hamlin,  captain 
and  flying  wing,  as  the  most  valuable 
player  on  the  team  this  year.  Hamlin  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  throughout 
the  season,  and  richly  deserved  the  honour 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  teammates. 

Coach  Reeve  paid  tribute  to  the  spirit 
which  exists  among  the  players  at 
Queen’s.  “I  was  not  much  for  college 
spirit  before  I  came  down  here,”  he  said, 
“but  I  found  that  at  Queen’s  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  something  you  just  can’t  describe. 
It  is  a  wonderful  spirit,  and  one  which 
is  contagious.” 


R.  A.  Sheppard,  Sc.  ’35,  of  Ottawa, 
who  gave  a  splendid  account  of  himself 
throughout  the  season,  was  awarded  the 
Royal  S.  Todd  trophy  as  the  most  valued 
player  on  the  junior  team. 

Hockey 

DURING  the  Christmas  vacation  the 
Queen’s  hockey  team,  minus  Math- 
eson  and  Kostuik,  paid  a  visit  to  Chicago 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Amateur  Hockey 
Association  of  that  city,  and  played  three 


“SENATOR"  POWELL 

Whose  services  as  trainer  are  just  as  indispensable 
during  the  hockey  season  as  in  gridiron  days. 

games.  In  the  first  they  came  through  in 
no  uncertain  fashion,  and  defeated  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  to  the  tune  of  6-0. 
In  their  second  engagement  they  encoun¬ 
tered  a  commercial  team,  known  as  the 
Blue  Ribbons,  and  lost  after  a  brilliant 
effort ;  the  score  in  this  case  was  3-2,  and 
the  game  went  to  ten  minutes  overtime 
before  the  Tricolour  was  counted  out. 
And  that  no  great  significance  attaches 
to  names  was  demonstrated  in  the  final 
engagement,  when  a  team  called  the 
Baby  Ruths,  another  commercial  entry, 
proved  sufficiently  un-babylike  to  trounce 
the  Presbyterians  by  three  goals  to  none. 

Players  who  made  the  trip  were  For¬ 
sythe,  Murphy,  Democko,  Wing,  Peter- 
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son,  Patterson,  James,  MacDonald,  Gib¬ 
son,  Bryden,  Raynor  and  Arthurs.  Coach 
“Wallie”  Elmer  went  along,  of  course, 
accompanied  by  “Senator”  Powell  and  the 
medical  adviser,  Jack  Baker,  Med.  ’34. 


The  trip  was  a  splendid  conditioner  for 
the  boys,  and  enabled  Coach  Elmer  to 
“get  a  line  on”  his  charges.  The  expe¬ 
rience  gained  should  stand  the  Tricolour 
in  good  stead  in  the  O.  H.  A.  series, 
which  opens  this  month. 


Hamilton 

OVER  one  hundred  Queen’s  alumni 
and  friends  of  Hamilton  and  vicin¬ 
ity  came  together  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Club,  Hamilton,  on  December  7,  for  one 
of  the  most  successful  Queen’s  functions 
held  in  that  city  in  some  years.  Everyone 
present  enjoyed  the  party  thoroughly,  and 
another  meeting  will  likely  be  held  early 
this  year. 

The  programme  arranged  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  included  an  informal  progressive 
bridge,  for  which  Mrs.  J.  H.  Moxley 
(E.  I.  Dunlop),  Arts  ’15,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Gooch,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Trayes,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Elliott  (H.  Stickney),  Arts  T8,  and  Miss 
H.  C.  Talcott,  Arts  ’25,  acted  as  team 
captains.  The  ladies’  prize  for  the  highest 
score  was  won  by  Miss  Stoneham  and  the 
men’s  prize  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Gibson, 
Med.  ’ll.  A  lucky-number  prize  was 
drawn  by  Mrs.  K.  C.  W.  Dean,  of  Cale¬ 
donia. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Wallace,  with  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Nelson  as  accompanist,  sang  two  solos 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed.  While  re¬ 
freshments  were  being  served  Dr.  Noble 
Armstrong,  Med.  T6,  assisted  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Dowsley,  Arts  ’26,  led  College 
songs  in  which  everyone  joined,  from  the 
oldest  alumnus  present,  Dr.  D.  G.  Storms, 
Med.  ’86,  to  grads  of  ’33.  The  famous 
Queen’s  yells  were  also  given  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

A  short  business  session  was  held  to 
consider  a  communication  from  the 
“Amity  Clubs’’  of  Hamilton,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  Queen’s  alumni  provided 
Christmas  entertainment  in  part  and 
Christmas  cheer  in  full  for  a  club  of 
unemployed  men  and  their  families. 


The  committee  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  meeting  comprised :  G.  S.  Otto, 
Arts  TO  (president),  Allan  Donnell,  Arts 
’09  (secretary),  Mrs.  C.  W.  Houghton 
(M.  E.  McGhie),  Arts  19,  Mrs.  J.  Mox¬ 
ley,  Mrs.  A.  G.  McGhie,  Dr.  W.  G.  Cor¬ 
nett,  Arts  T9,  Med.  ’21,  R.  H.  Wallace, 
Arts  ’22,  and  A.  R.  Trayes,  Sc.  ’24. 

Vancouver 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Vancouver 
Branch  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  held  on  December  1  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Uglow  (M.  B.  Robert¬ 
son),  Arts  ’ll,  was 
one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  history 
of  the  Branch  from 
the  point  of  view  of 
both  attendance  and 
the  interest  shown  in 
the  programme.  For¬ 
ty-six  were  present, 
and  in  the  election  of 
officers,  W.  H.  Mac- 
Innes,  Arts  ’02,  Theol. 
’05,  was  chosen  as 
president  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

W.  H.  MacINNES 

His  Honour  Judge  A.  M.  Harper,  Arts 
'00,  gave  an  interesting  and  informative 
talk  on  the  Canadian  prison  system.  Rev. 
George  Pringle,  Theol.  ’03,  told  of  early 
days  in  the  Yukon,  where  he  and  his  illus¬ 
trious  brother,  John,  Arts  ’75,  D.D.  ’04, 
did  such  magnificent  work.  Dean  Bu¬ 
chanan,  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  recalled  his  experiences  as  a 
professor  at  Queen’s,  and  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Schofield  (F.  A.  Tait),  Arts  T2,  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  1933  Re¬ 
union  at  Kingston. 
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The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Honorary  Presidents,  Rev.  E.  D. 
McLaren,  Arts  ’70,  Theol.  ’73,  D.D.  ’01, 
and  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99, 
LL.D.  ’24;  President,  W.  H.  Maclnnes ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Judge  A.  M.  Harper, 
Dr.  Henrietta  R.  Anderson,  Arts  ’25,  and 
Rev.  J.  M.  MacGillivray,  Arts  TO,  Theol. 
T7;  Secretary,  C.  B.  Huyck,  Sc.  T2; 
Treasurer,  D.  A.  McGregor,  Arts  ’05; 
Committee,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Williams  (L.  M. 
Philp),  Arts  ’05,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Tait  (W.  A. 
Martin),  Arts  ’22,  Com.  ’23,  Miles  P. 
Cotton,  G.  W.  Clark,  Arts  ’98,  F.  O.  Orr, 
Sc.  ’07,  and  Dr.  G.  E.  Kidd,  Arts  ’06, 
Med.  TO. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur 

ABOUT  fifty  alumni  paid  tribute  to 
their  Alma  Mater  and  recalled  stu¬ 
dent  days  on  the  Old  Ontario  Strand, 
when  the  Lakehead  Branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual 
banquet  in  the  Prince  Arthur  Hotel,  Port 
Arthur,  on  December  9.  W.  E.  Eade, 
Arts  ’29,  retiring  president  of  the  Branch, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Dr.  C.  C.  McCullough,  Med.  ’04,  was 
the  guest  speaker  of  the  evening  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 
was  also  welcomed  as  a  guest  of  honour. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  Arts  ’04,  proposed  the 
toast  to  “The  University,”  linking  with  it 
the  name  of  “Jim”  Macdonnell,  whom  he 
described  as  an  outstanding  football  and 
hockey  star  and  Rhodes  scholar  of  the 
“naughties.”  In  a  sparkling  reply,  Mr. 
Macdonnell  entertained  the  gathering 
with  anecdotes  of  three  prominent  Lake- 
head  alumni,  who  were  among  those  pres¬ 
ent;  he  recalled  the  athletic  prowess  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  the  dramatic  ability 
of  Dr.  T.  D.  Macgillivray,  Arts  ’02, 
Med.  ’05,  and  his  association  with  Dr. 
C.  C.  McCullough.  He  commented  on 
the  professors  at  Queen’s  in  the  early 
days  of  the  century  and  the  staff  of  to¬ 
day,  indicating  that  the  traditions  of  the 
University  are  in  safe  hands  and  that 
Queen’s  would  continue  to  take  an  influ¬ 
ential  part  among  Canadian  educational 
institutions.  He  described  Principal  Fyfe 
as  “a  fresh  and  vigorous  breeze  in  the 
educational  life  of  Ontario,”  and  pointed 


out  the  advantages  of  sending  the  young¬ 
er  generation  to  a  university  situated  in  a 
small  city  remote  from  the  distracting 
interests  of  a  metropolis.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Macdonnell  urged  the  alumni  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  university  contacts. 

The  Branch  passed  a  resolution  of 
congratulations  to  Rev.  Dr.  H.  R.  Grant, 
Arts  ’83,  on  his  election  as  Moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
expressing  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
present  illness,  and  the  wish  that  he  would 
have  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery. 

Captains  of  a  local  canvass  to  further 
the  Grant  Hall  Fund  campaign  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  follows :  Dr.  T.  D.  Macgilli¬ 
vray,  Dr.  B.  C.  Hardiman,  Med.  T4,  Arts 
’24,  J.  O.  Clothier,  Arts  ’00,  W.  H. 
Green,  Arts  C4,  Miss  Irene  Benger,  Arts 
G5,  W.  A.  McWilliams,  Arts  G8,  Edgar 
Eade,  and  W.  J.  Judd,  Arts  ’31. 

In  the  course  of  an  inspiring  address 
on  “The  Place  of  the  University  in  this 
Changing  World,”  Dr.  C.  C.  McCullough 
summarized  some  of  the  great  political 
movements  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
held  out  hope  that  the  ultra-nationalistic 
trend  in  evidence  to-day  would  in  the  near 
future  recede  to  a  regulated  nationalism. 
Great  contributions,  political,  economic 
and  moral,  had  been  made  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  nationality,  as  a 
result  of  the  independent  thought  and 
competition  of  peoples  united  by  blood, 
geographical  and  economic  ties.  Sound 
nationalism  within  political  boundaries 
would  prevent  the  world  from  becoming 
too  standardized.  Dr.  McCullough  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  world  was  premature  in 
its  despair  at  the  non-realization  of  the 
ideals  of  Locarno,  the  League,  and  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  Next  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  need  for  putting  the  golden 
rule  into  practice,  the  speaker  stressed 
the  need  for  education  as  training  in  citi¬ 
zenship.  The  university  should  not  be  a 
technical  school,  but  give  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Queen’s  had  ever  stood  for  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought  and  action,  continued 
the  speaker,  who  went  on  to  make  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  a  number  of  Queen’s 
men  who  have  become  national  figures. 

During  the  evening  hearty  Queen’s 
songs  and  yells  were  given  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Hardiman,  with  Mrs.  Har- 
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diinan  at  the  piano.  Norman  Grant,  with 
Mrs.  Grant,  L.T.C.M.,  as  accompanist, 
sang  four  delightful  solos. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers 
of  the  Branch  for  1934 :  Past  President, 
Edgar  Eade;  President,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Miller;  Vice-President,  J.  O.  Clothier; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Sadie  G. 
Miller,  Arts  ’2 7 ;  Committee,  Miss  H.  G. 
MacLean,  Arts  T9,  Miss  H.  G.  Raitt, 
Arts  ’09,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dennison,  Med.  ’29, 
and  L.  E.  Kendall,  Sc.  T2. 

The  programme  committee  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  gathering  consist¬ 
ed  of  Dr.  B.  C.  Hardiman,  Miss  H.  G. 
Raitt,  and  Harold  Burns,  Arts  ’31.  Deco¬ 
rations  were  arranged  by  F.  P.  Deamude, 
Sc.  ’22,  Miss  I.  Benger,  Miss  Belle  El¬ 
liott,  Arts  ’26,  and  W.  H.  Green. 

Porcupine 

A  vigorous  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
Porcupine  Branch  of  the  General 

Alumni  Association  during  the  summer 

and  fall  netted  nearly  $250  for  the 

Grant  Hall  Restora¬ 
tion  Fund.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  canvass 
was  the  best  yet 
achieved  at  any  of  the 
smaller  branches  of 
the  Association,  and 
indicates  that  renewed 

branch  effort  in  1934 
can  do  much  to  for¬ 
ward  the  Grant  Hall 
project. 

The  present  officers 
of  the  Porcupine 
Branch,  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  drive,  are  as  follows:  Honor¬ 
ary  President,  E.  L.  Longmore,  Sc.  T2, 
Timmins;  President,  D.  E.  Keeley,  Sc. 
T2,  Schumacher;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
M.  L.  Urquhart,  Sc.  ’22,  Schumacher; 
Executive  Committee,  J.  J.  Denny,  M.Sc. 
’21,  Schumacher;  J.  W.  Dougherty,  Sc. 
’21,  Timmins,  and  Cecil  Rutherford,  Sc. 
’23,  Schumacher. 

Kingston 

A  MOST  successful  bridge  was  held 
in  the  Queen’s  Gymnasium  on  the 
evening  of  January  3  by  the  Kingston 
alumnae.  Miss  Margaret  Pense,  Arts 


’30,  was  convener  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Caroline  Mitchell,  Arts  ’26,  Miss  Helen 
Ireland,  Arts  ’29,  and  Miss  Jean  Graves, 
Arts  ’31.  Attractive  prizes  were  given, 
the  ladies'  being  won  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hod- 
gins  and  Mrs.  Cliff  (A.  Mundell),  Arts 
’02,  and  the  men’s  by  Prof.  L.  T.  Rut¬ 
ledge  and  W.  K.  Macnee,  Sc.  T2.  At 
eleven  o’clock  refreshments  were  served. 

Toronto 

EMBERS  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association  and 
their  friends  held  a  dinner  in  the  Venetian 
Room  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel  on 
November  24,  with  Dr.  Heinrich  Henel, 
head  of  the  Department  of  German  at 
Queen’s,  as  guest  speaker. 

Dr.  Henel  delivered  an  address  on 
“Germany  To-day,”  which  was  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  all  present.  He  de¬ 
veloped  the  historical  and  political  back¬ 
ground  of  the  events  of  the  early  part  of 
1933  and  then  proceeded  to  an  outline  of 
the  political  conditions  now  obtaining  in 
Germany. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Henel  was  proposed 
by  N.  B.  Wormith,  Arts  ’05,  and  J.  A.  C. 
Cameron,  Arts  ’88,  LL.B.  ’96,  and  hear¬ 
tily  applauded  by  the  gathering. 

The  Toronto  executive  is  meeting  early 
in  January  to  arrange  the  activities  of  the 
Branch  for  1934.  These  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later  in  the  Review. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Oueen’s 
alumnae  in  Toronto  was  held  at  the  Gran¬ 
ite  Club  on  December  8  with  nearly  one 
hundred  graduates  and  friends  present. 
The  president,  Dr.  Viola  Davidson,  Arts 
T8,  received  the  guests  and  presided  over 
the  dinner.  With  her  at  the  head  table 
were  the  honorary  president,  Mrs. 
Thomas  MacMillan,  the  guest  speaker, 
Mrs.  Raissa  Folkes,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown 
(M.  C.  MacPhail),  Arts  '17,  Kingston, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Kirkwood  (M.  E.  Sinclair), 
Arts  ’25,  Mrs.  W.  Pakenham,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
MacKinnon  (L.  Vaux),  Arts  ’02,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Ross  (I.  Bryson),  Arts  ’05, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Coon  (J.  Fell),  Arts  ’20. 

Mrs.  Raissa  Folkes  gave  a  realistic  and 
instructive  address  on  “Episodes  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,”  for  which  Mrs. 
Coon  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the 
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audience.  Mrs.  Murdoch  MacKinnon 
proposed  a  novel  and  interesting  toast  to 
the  University  to  which  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ross 
responded.  Mrs.  Hubert  Onclin  sang 
three  solos. 

The  tables  were  attractively  adorned 
with  Queen’s  colours,  yellow  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  gay  poinsettias  and  flaming 
candles. 

Montreal 

RIBUTE  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Cur¬ 
rie  of  McGill  University  was  paid 
by  A.  G.  Fleming,  Arts  ’04,  Sc.  ’07,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  the  lounge  room  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Building  on  December  8.  Mr. 
Fleming  presided  over  the  meeting  in  the 
absence  of  A.  A.  MacKay,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Branch. 

Reports  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  presented,  and  the  following  execu¬ 
tive  was  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  K.  McLachlan,  Arts  ’20; 
Vice-Presidents,  R.  D.  Harkness,  Sc.  T3, 
and  R.  H.  Bissell,  Sc.  ’28;  Treasurer,  W. 
W.  Ashworth,  Sc.  ’29;  Secretary,  A.  E. 
Orwell,  Sc.  ’30;  Committee,  Messrs.  R. 
G.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’29,  Dr.  I.  M.  Gourlay, 
Arts  ’29,  Med.  ’31,  W.  E.  Harrison,  Sc. 
’30,  and  H.  W.  Snyder,  Com.  ’30. 

After  the  short  business  session,  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  enjoyed 
playing  bridge.  Refreshments  were 
served  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gathering. 


Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Montreal  Branch  for  the  second  an¬ 
nual  dance  of  Queen’s  and  Varsity 
alumni  in  the  Windsor  Hotel  on  Febru¬ 
ary  16.  The  joint  dance  of  last  year 
proved  extremely  popular,  particularly 
among  the  younger  members  of  the 
alumni. 

Panama 

T  happens  the  world  over — whenever 
a  few  Queen’s  men  get  within  hailing 
distance  of  one  another,  they  must  fore¬ 
gather  and  discuss  days  spent  at  the 
Limestone  College  on  the  Ontario  Strand. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  short  time  ago  a 
Queen’s  night  was  held  in  the  far-away 
Republic  of  Panama.  Five  Queen’s 
alumni  staged  a  get-together  at  Panama 
City,  dining  in  state  and  recalling  old 
times  spent  on  the  campus  and  in  Kings¬ 
ton  boarding  houses.  Three  were  wan¬ 
derers  of  the  mining  clan,  Science  grads 
all,  Fred  M.  Connell,  ’06,  J.  A.  Reid,  ’02, 
and  G.  F.  MacDonnell,  ’26 ;  and  two  were 
ambassadors  of  sorts,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Trade  Commissioners,  both  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Commerce  ’26,  Jim  Strong  and 
Jack  Veschler.  Two  others,  Dr.  Tom 
Smellie,  Med.  ’32,  and  “Tiny”  (G.  R.) 
Adams,  Sc.  ’27,  were  unable  to  accom¬ 
pany  Mr.  MacDonnell  from  the  Veraguas 
Mines,  at  Colon,  for  the  occasion.  With 
more  and  more  Queen’s  men  trickling 
down  to  the  canal  zone,  even  bigger  and 
better  parties  are  expected. 
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Births 

Abbott — At  Winnipeg  General  Hospital, 
on  December  8,  to  D.  S.  Abbott,  Sc.  ’30, 
and  Mrs.  Abbott  (Mona  Crabtree,  McGill 
’30),  a  son  (Donald  Peter). 

Bayley — On  November  19,  to  Dr.  W.  E.  G. 
Bayley,  Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Bayley,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  a  daughter  (Mary  Jean). 

Beaton — At  Saint  Mary’s  on  the  Lake, 
Haileybury,  on  November  8,  to  W.  W.  Bea¬ 
ton,  Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Beaton,  a  son  (William 
Douglas). 

Burgess — At  Hamilton,  on  December  3, 
to  T.  J.  Burgess,  Sc.  ’30,  and  Mrs.  Burgess, 
a  daughter  (Mary  Anne). 


Campbell — At  Willow  Grove,  Penn.,  on 
November  12,  to  H.  S.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’28, 
and  Mrs.  Campbell,  a  daughter  (Claire 
Elizabeth). 

Culver — On  December  30,  at  the  Toronto 
Western  Hospital,  to  D.  N.  Culver,  Sc.  ’27, 
and  Mrs.  Culver,  a  son  (Kenneth  Bruce). 

MacDonell — In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  De¬ 
cember  21,  to  Dr.  A.  B.  MacDonell,  Med. 
’29,  and  Mrs.  MacDonell  (Kathleen  M. 
Harkness),  Arts  ’27,  of  Apt.  2F,  122  Ken- 
more  Place,  Brooklyn,  a  daughter. 

Simkinson — At  the  Trail-Tadanac  Hos¬ 
pital,  Trail,  B.C.,  on  December  26,  to  C.  H. 
Simpkinson,  Sc.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Simpkinson, 
a  son  (William  Vaughan). 
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Smith — At  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  Toron¬ 
to,  on  December  15,  to  Dr.  Carl  Smith,  Arts 
’28,  Med.  ’30,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Kitchener, 
a  daughter. 

Marriages 

Bromley — At  Valleyfield,  Que.,  late  in 
September,  1933,  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Val¬ 
leyfield,  to  Dr.  Kenneth  James  Webb  Brom¬ 
ley,  Med.  ’29,  of  Webbwood,  Ont. 

Connell — On  December  16,  at  Bloor  Street 
United  Church,  Toronto,  Merle  Beatrice 
Bruce,  of  Grand  Valley,  Ont.,  to  Dr.  W. 
Ford  Connell,  Med.  ’29,  son  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Connell,  Med.  ’94,  and  Mrs.  Connell,  of 
Kingston.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Connell  will 
reside  in  Kingston. 

Gardiner-Tennant — At  St.  John’s  United 
Church  Manse,  Brockville,  on  January  1, 
Phyllis  Pauline  Tennant,  Arts  ’31,  of  Mal- 
lorytown,  Ont.,  to  Russell  Cov'erdale  Camp¬ 
bell  Gardiner,  Sc.  ’31,  of  Montreal.  They 
will  reside  in  Montreal,  where  Mr.  Gardiner 
is  on  the  chemical  staff  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 

Hambley — At  Kingston,  on  December  26, 
Leonia  Jule  Joyner,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Joyner,  92  Clergy  St.,  Kings¬ 
ton,  to  Joseph  Mervyn  Hambley,  Sc.  ’29, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hambley, 
Copper  Cliff,  Ont.  They  will  reside  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

Hilton — At  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  on  No¬ 
vember  6,  Dorothy  Thelma,  younger  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lome  Porter,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  to  Leonard  Alfred  Hilton,  Sc. 
’29.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilton  live  at  2421  Ed¬ 
ward  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Patience-Montgomery — At  Cooke’s  United 
Church  Manse,  Kingston,  on  January  3, 
Evelyn  Montgomery,  Arts  ’30,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  to  Dr.  C.  Reid  Patience,  Med.  ’28,  of 
Woodstock,  Ont. 

Roberts — At  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church, 
Ottawa,  on  December  19,  Marion  Willson, 
of  Ottawa,  to  Goodridge  Roberts,  Carnegie 
Foundation  Lecturer  in  Contemporary  and 
Historical  Art  at  Queen’s  University. 

Smith-Gray — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gray,  Chatham, 
on  November  18,  Jean  Amelia  Gray,  Com. 
’29,  to  Edward  Russell  Smith,  Arts  ’24, 
Com.  ’25,  of  Windsor. 

Stevenson-Aylesworth  —  At  Napanee, 
Ont.,  on  July  15,  1933,  Leah  M.  Aylesworth, 
Arts  ’29,  to  Gordon  C.  Stevenson,  S'c.  ’31,  of 
Kingston. 

Williams — At  St.  John’s  Anglican  Church, 
Ottawa,  on  December  30,  Gladys  Clara 
Pooler,  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Pooler,  Ottawa,  to  Leslie  Chevers 
Williams,  Sc.  ’32,  of  Kingston. 

Deaths 

Atherton — Dr.  Ella  Blaylock  Atherton, 
Med.  ’87,  died  in  September  at  her  home  in 
Nashua,  N.H.,  where  she  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  medical  practice  for  forty-four 


years.  She  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
nearly  a  year  following  an  accident,  but 
was  beginning  to  resume  her  practice  when 
illness  overtook  her  a  week  before  her 
death.  The  late  Dr.  Atherton  had  gained 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  skilled  surgeon  and 
physician,  and  was  the  first  and  only  wo¬ 
man  in  New  Hampshire  admitted  to  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
Born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1860,  Dr. 
Atherton  came  to  Canada  as  a  child  and 
took  preparatory  work  at  McGill  before 
entering  Queen’s  in  1882.  After  receiving 
her  M.D.,  C.M.  in  ’87,  she  went  to  Newport, 
Vt.,  and  two  years  later  moved  to  Nashua. 
One  of  the  pioneer  doctors  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Dr.  Atherton  was  the  first  woman  to 
practice  abdominal  surgery  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  She  was  also  the  first  woman  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  medical  society  in  Vermont  and 
the  first  woman  to  head  a  medical  society 
in  New  Hampshire.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  trustee  of  the  Nassau 
Memorial  Hospital.  In  1926  Dr.  Atherton 
made  a  trip  abroad  with  a  group  of  noted 
surgeons  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  attending  clinics  in  the  leading  hos¬ 
pitals  of  six  European  countries.  She  was 
married  in  1898  to  the  late  Capt.  H.  B. 
Atherton,  and  is  survived  by  two  sons  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Chapin — After  several  months  of  illness, 
Dr.  G.  A.  “Chippie”  Chapin,  Arts  ’29,  Med. 
’31,  passed  away  at  Watertown,  N.Y.,  on 
December  21,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The 

late  Gerald  Arthur 
Chapin  was  a  native 
of  Brockville  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  edu- 
cation  there.  He 
entered  Queen’s  in 
1924,  and  after  gradu¬ 
ation  in  1931,  served 
his  internship  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  and  at  the 
Lincoln  Hospital,  New 
York.  He  was  a  li¬ 
censed  practising  phy¬ 
sician  of  New  York 
State,  and  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital  at  the 
Wassaic  State  School.  He  is  survived  by 
his  parents,  one  sister,  and  a  brother.  Dr. 
Harry  E.  Chapin,  Arts  ’17,  Med.  ’19,  of 
Tisdale,  Sask. 

Briden — William  Briden,  Arts  ’80,  for 
many  years  public  librarian  at  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  Ont.,  died  on  December  5,  at  the 
Glenridge  Nursing  Home  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Appointed  librarian  in  1915,  the 
late  Mr.  Briden  continued  in  that  position, 
introducing  many  improvements  and  great¬ 
ly  increasing  the  circulation  of  books  until 
two  years  ago,  when  a  breakdown  in  his 
health  necessitated  his  retirement.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  from  Queen’s,  Mr.  Briden 
taught  school  for  a  time  at  Picton  and  then 
for  thirty  years  at  Ingersoll,  where  he  was 
principal.  Retiring  from  the  teaching 
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profession,  he  operated  a  fruit  farm  at 
Grimsby  for  two  years  before  going  to  St. 
Catharines.  For  many  years  he  served  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  St.  Catharines 
auxiliary  of  the  Upper  Canada  Bible  So¬ 
ciety.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
esters,  and  of  the  Ingersoll  Lodge,  I.O.O.F. 
His  wife  and  one  brother  survive  him. 

Hamilton — Col.  Charles  Frederick  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.A.  1890,  passed  away  at  Ottawa  on 
December  4  after  a  prolonged  season  of  ill 
health.  The  late  Colonel  Hamilton  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  R.C.M.P.  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  had  been  liaison  intelligence  offi¬ 
cer.  In  addition  to  his  police  work,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  a  newspaperman  of  wide  and 
varied  experience.  Early  in  his  journalistic 
career  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 
“World,”  and  from  that  paper  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Toronto  “Globe.”  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  “Globe”  on  the  field  of  action 
during  the  Boer  War,  and  rendered  out¬ 
standing  service.  Later  he  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Toronto  “News,”  and  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  Ottawa  as  Parliamentary  cor¬ 
respondent  of  that  paper.  During  the  Great 
War  he  served  as  deputy  chief  censor  for 
Canada  at  militia  headquarters.  Over  a 
period  of  many  years  the  late  Colonel  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  intimately  connected  with  Queen’s, 
as  Registrar  of  the  University  Council.  He 
collaborated  with  Dr.  W.  L.  Grant  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  biography  of  Principal  George 
Monro  Grant,  and  himself  wrote  nine  chap¬ 
ters  of  that  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  chronicles  of  Queen’s.  In  1931 
Colonel  Hamilton  began  to  experience  ill 
health,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  sixty-fourth 
birthday  he  passed  away.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  one  daughter. 

MacKinnon — After  a  lifetime  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Presbyterian  and  United 
churches,  Rev.  A.  George  MacKinnon,  Arts 
’00,  Theol.  ’07,  passed  away  on  December  9 
at  his  home  in  Montreal.  He  was  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year.  After  graduation,  the  late 
Mr.  MacKinnon  held  charges  in  Alberta 
and  Manitoba  for  some  years.  He  then 
came  east  and  served  at  Lachine  and  at 
Lachute,  Que.  He  retired  from  the  latter 
pastorate  four  years  ago  on  account  of  ill 
health,  but  later  resumed  active  church 
work,  though  he  took  no  regular  charge. 
Rev.  Mr.  MacKinnon  possessed  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  exact  scholarship,  and  was  an 
earnest  preacher  and  devoted  pastor.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  formerly 
Florence  Gardiner,  of  Kingston,  and  three 
daughters.  Interment  took  place  at  King¬ 
ston. 

Miller — Following  a  short  illness  and  an 
operation,  Rev.  Fred  Miller,  Arts  ’04,  Theol. 
’07,  of  Bowden,  Alta.,  died  at  Calgary  on 
December  6.  The  late  Mr.  Miller  went  to 
Manitoba  following  graduation  and  served 
under  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Gris¬ 
wold,  McAuley  and  Beulah.  Later  he  trans¬ 


ferred  to  Saskatchewan,  where  he  was  min¬ 
ister  at  Gainsboro  and  Rosetown  for  some 
years,  after  which  he  went  to  Alberta  and 
held  pastorates  at  Innisfree,  Bawlf  and 
Bowden.  Since  1925  he  had  been  in  the 
United  Church.  The  late  Mr.  Miller,  who 
was  born  at  Creemore,  Ont.,  in  1876,  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Mamie  Coward, 
of  Kingston,  two  sons,  five  sisters  and  two 
brothers,  Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  Arts  ’03,  Theol. 
’05,  and  Alfred  T.  Miller,  of  the  Paymaster 
General’s  Department,  Ottawa. 

Smith — John  Forsyth  Smith,  Arts  ’15,  for 
a  number  of  years  Canadian  Government 
Fruit  Commissioner  in  London,  England, 
passed  away  in  June,  1933.  The  late  Mr. 
Smith  was  bom  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I.,  in  1879,  and  received  his  prepara¬ 
tory  training  in  Truro,  N.S.  He  entered 
Queen’s  in  1909,  and  later  became  a  well- 
known  member  of  Arts  ’15. 

Notes 

1870-79 

T.  D.  Cumberland,  Arts  ’75,  LL.D.  ’23, 
is  spending  the  winter  at  The  Windermere 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.C.  In  summer  he  resides 
at  Albert  Head,  B.C. 

Rev.  Thomas  Glassford,  Arts  ’75,  resides 
at  Alberni,  B.C.,  where  he  formerly  served 
as  a  minister. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Houston,  Med.  ’71,  has  farmed 
at  Emerson,  Man.,  since  retiring  from  the 
medical  profession  many  years  ago.  The 
sole  survivor  of  his  class  in  Medicine,  Dr. 
Houston  is  fifth  on  the  present  seniority 
list  of  Queen’s  graduates.  Although  89 
years  of  age,  this  venerable  alumnus  is  able 
to  attend  to  his  stock,  which  are  his  chief 
hobby,  and  is  in  fair  health.  During  De¬ 
cember  he  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  his  companion  for  over  60  years.  In 
his  final  year  at  Queen’s  Dr.  Houston  won 
the  prize  in  obstetrics,  and  he  still  cherishes 
his  diplomas  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  from  Queen’s 
University,  the  latter  signed  by  Principal 
Snodgrass,  N.  F.  Dupuis  and  Dr.  Michael 
Sullivan. 

1880-89 

J.  M.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  and  W.  F.  Nickle, 
Arts  ’91,  for  many  years  associated  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Kingston,  have  dissolved 
partnership  and  will  hereafter  carry  on 
separate  businesses.  Mr.  Farrell’s  new 
office  is  in  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  build¬ 
ing,  Brock  and  Wellington  Streets,  Kings¬ 
ton. 

W.  R.  Givens,  Arts  ’88,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  home  at  2222  Brevard  Road,  Gran¬ 
ada  Terrace,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Northmore,  Med.  ’89,  of  Bath, 
Ont.,  has  served  Ernestown  Township  and 
Amherst  Island  as  physician  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 
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1890-99 

C.  B.  Burns,  Arts  ’90,  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Dominion  Government  con¬ 
tinuously  for  37  years,  first  as  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  later  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  since 
1919  as  librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Kingsley,  Med.  ’94,  of  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Fred  Kingsley,  Med.  ’05, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  were  recently  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  their  brother,  John  Kings¬ 
ley,  for  many  years  reeve  of  Wolfe  Island, 
Ont. 

1900-09 

Dr.  W.  W.  Amos,  Med.  ’02,  who  formerly 
practised  in  Regina,  Sask.,  is  now  retired 
and  living  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

L.  E.  Drummond,  Sc.  ’04,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  consult¬ 
ing  mining  engineer  at  Edmonton.  His 
office  is  in  the  Tegler  Building. 

H.  B.  Fetterly,  Arts  ’04,  was  bereaved 
on  December  12  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Miss  Jean  Fetterly,  Arts  ’26,  is  a  daughter. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon  (Ralph  Connor), 
LL.D.  ’09,  conducted  a  preaching  mission 
at  Sydenham  Street  United  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  during  December. 

V.  W.  Jackson,  Arts  ’03,  is  professor  of 
biology  at  Manitoba  Agricultural  College. 
He  received  his  M.S.  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1923. 

Rev.  Dr.  Neil  Leckie,  Arts,  Theol.  ’02, 
D.D.  ’30,  formerly  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ont.,  is 
now  minister  at  Chalmers  United  Church 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Kent.  His  address  is 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Turnerville,  Ont. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  Arts  ’03,  Theol.  ’05, 
has  been  minister  of  Knox  United  Church, 
Port  Arthur,  since  1927.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Musical  Festival  Committee  there,  and 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  religious  education. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Nicholls,  Med.  ’07,  has  for  many 
years  been  a  prominent  specialist  in  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  at  Edmonton,  Alta. 

J.  A.  Reid,  S'c.  ’02,  has  been  spending 
some  time  recently  at  the  Veraguas  Mine, 
Colon,  Panama. 

J.  C.  Spence,  Arts  ’02,  has  been  public- 
school  inspector  for  Lanark  County  East, 
Ont.,  since  1923. 

Benjamin  B.  Tett,  Sc.  ’04,  of  Newboro, 
was  bereaved  on  November  24  by  the  death 
of  his  son,  B.  Bruce  Tett,  at  Kingston. 

H.  S.  Wood,  K.C.,  Arts  ’05,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Vancouver  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  on  December  4,  and  A.  C.  DesBrisay, 
Arts  TO,  J.  A.  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’95,  and 
O.  F.  Lundell,  Arts  ’23  were  elected  to  the 
executive  of  that  body.  Mr.  Wood  has  been 
prominent  in  British  Columbia  politics  and 
stood  for  election  in  the  recent  Provincial 
contest. 


1910-19 

M.  J.  Aykroyd,  Sc.  ’13,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  engineering  staff  at  Toronto,  was  be¬ 
reaved  on  December  1  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Dr.  S'.  A.  Aykroyd,  of  Kingston. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  Sc.  ’15,  presented 
a  bas-relief  plaque  bearing  a  sculptured 
head-portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Pearson  Club  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sail¬ 
ors  at  its  annual  Christmas  celebration  in 
Toronto. 

C.  B.  Bate,  Sc.  T5,  is  commandant  in 
charge  of  the  relief  camp  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence  at  Valcartier, 
Que. 

C.  L.  Boyd,  Arts  ’14,  has  been  elected  al¬ 
derman  of  the  City  of  Kingston.  Mrs.  Boyd 
was  formerly  Alma  L.  Price,  Arts  ’ll. 

Leigh  Cruess,  Arts  T5,  is  in  the  actuarial 
department  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  New  York  City.  He  lives  in  Short  Hills, 

N.J. 

R.  L.  Dunsmore,  Sc.  ’15,  superintendent 
of  Imperial  Oil  Refineries,  Ltd.,  Dartmouth, 
N.S.,  was  the  author  of  a  very  interesting 
article  on  “The  International  Aspect  of 
Petroleum”  in  the  annual  journal  of  the 
United  Services  Institute  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Miss  Grace  Gillespie,  Arts  T3,  of  the 
Wayne  County  Library,  Detroit,  Hugh  C. 
Gourlay,  Arts  ’27,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Nathan  Van  Patten, 
former  librarian  at  Queen’s,  attended  the 
Library  Congress  at  Chicago  last  summer. 

C.  W.  Greenland,  Sc.  T3,  left  during  the 
latter  part  of  December  for  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  to  examine  some  mining  properties  in 
that  area. 

Mass  Hilda  L.  Hague,  Arts  ’16,  of  Pei¬ 
ping,  China,  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of 
her  father  in  Kingston  during  December. 
Miss  Hague  is  now  on  furlough  in  Canada. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Johnson,  Med.  T3,  is  in  prac¬ 
tice  with  Dr.  C.  G.  Johnson,  at  303  Brumder 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  D.  Ford  Jones  (Agnes  Johnston), 
Paed.  T5,  of  Gananoque,  Ont.,  was  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26. 

Thomas  C.  Lennox,  Sc.  ’ll,  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Berkshire,  Mass.,  after 
spending  nearly  four  years  in  Russia  for 
the  General  Electric  Company.  Mr.  Len¬ 
nox  instructed  young  Russian  engineers  in 
designing  electrical  machinery. 

J.  G.  F.  Niddrie,  Arts  T4  (M.A.  Alberta; 
B.Paed.  Toronto),  has  been  teaching  in  high 
schools  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  for  the  past 
16  years.  He  is  also  acting  as  demonstrator 
in  classics  for  the  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta. 

Dr.  Lome  A.  Pierce,  Arts  ’12,  LL.D.  ’28, 
managing  editor  of  the  Ryerson  Press,  To¬ 
ronto,  recently  published  for  private  dis¬ 
tribution  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “Education  in  a  Democracy.”  The 
pamphlet  is  dedicated  to  W.  C.  Dowsley, 
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V  ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY  V 


HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  GOWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
OTTAWA.  CANADA 


GEO.  F.  HENDERSON.  K.C..  ARTS  '84 
WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE.  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 
DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH.  ARTS  *20 
J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 


TWIGG  &  WRIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 
ETC. 

J.  F.  TWIGG.  K.C..  ARTS  '12 
W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A..  ARTS  '12 
14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG.. 
WINDSOR.  ONT 


MACFARLANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 
&  MARTIN 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

212  KING  W.t  TORONTO 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE.  K.C..  ARTS  '11 
H.  KEN  THOMPSON 
R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 
CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 


G.  E.  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  '12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

BARRISTERS  &  SOLICITORS 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "MERCA" 


ALEX.  E.  MacRAE,  Sc.  *14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 
SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 


MclLRAITH  &  MclLRAITH 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

56  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRAITH,  ARTS  '16 
GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 


BENNETT,  HANNAH  &  SANFORD, 
BENNETT,  NOLAN,  CHAMBERS  &  MIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS  AND  NOTARIES 
ALEXANDER  HANNAH.  K.C. 

P.  L.  SANFORD.  ARTS  '14.  H.  G.  NOLAN.  M.A. 
E.  J.  CHAMBERS.  B.C.L.  O.  H.  E.  MIGHT 
J.  J.  SAUCIER.  B.A.,  LL.B. 

600-603  LANCASTER  BLDG.,  CALGARY,  CAN. 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  “BENFORD” 


PROFESSIONAL  ALUMNI: 

KEEP  YOUR  NAME  BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 
GRADUATES  AND  HELP  THE  "REVIEW” 

BY  USING  SPACE  IN  THIS 
DIRECTORY 


Arts  ’98,  county  inspector  of  schools  at 
Brockville. 

J.  A.  Ramsay,  Arts  ’16,  Com.  ’25,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  S.  H. 
Henry,  Arts  ’09,  secretary,  of  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation  at 
its  recent  meeting. 

Miss  Luella  Rorke,  Arts  ’19,  has  been  a 
missionary  in  Japan  under  the  W.M.S.  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  since  gradua¬ 
tion.  She  is  at  present  engaged  in  evange¬ 
listic  and  kindergarten  work  in  the  city  of 
Fukien. 

L.  G.  Smith,  Sc.  ’15,  is  superintendent  of 
the  White  Eagle  Silver  Mines,  Ltd.,  on  the 
Camsell  River,  in  the  Great  Bear  Lake 
area. 

Miss  B.  Luella  Thibault,  Arts  ’12,  re¬ 
signed  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term  as  teacher 
of  modern  languages  at  the  collegiate  and 
vocational  institute,  Ficton,  Ont. 

J.  B.  Wilkinson,  Sc.  ’15,  Eastern  Ontario 
representative  for  Colas  Roads,  Ltd.,  is 
spending  the  month  of  January  in  England 


in  conference  at  the  head  office  of  his  com¬ 
pany. 

C.  G.  Yorke,  Arts  ’13,  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Glencoe,  Ont. 

1920-29 

G.  R.  (Tiny)  Adams,  Sc.  ’26,  is  now  at 
the  Veraguas  Mines,  Colon,  Republic  of 
Panama. 

Miss  Bertha  Bassam,  Arts  ’22,  of  Toronto, 
was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  her  mother 
at  Kingston  on  January  2. 

Colin  A.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’22,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Barry-Hollinger 
Gold  Mines,  in  the  Boston  Creek  district. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  previously  manager  of 
the  Bey  Mines,  Northbrook,  Ont. 

L.  D.  Clark,  Sc.  ’29,  who  has  been  doing 
geological  and  mining  work  in  Africa  since 
1930,  returned  to  Canada  late  in  December. 

Miss  Bessie  Edwards,  Arts  ’26,  is  now 
doing  V.O.N.  work  at  Carleton  Place.  She 
recently  did  postgraduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto. 
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Dr.  J.  R.  McAuley,  Med.  ’26,  has  been 
practising  for  several  years  at  Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Eileen  McCarthy,  Arts  ’29,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  Prescott  High  School  for 
the  past  two  years,  is  back  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  this  year  doing  further  work  in  mathe¬ 
matics  towards  an  honours  degree. 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Arts  ’21, who  practises 
law  at  San  Francisco,  is  now  located  at  237 
23rd  Avenue. 

L.  E.  McMenomy,  Arts  ’22,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Balfour  Technical  School,  Regina, 
S'ask. 

Dr.  John  Mann,  Med.  ’27,  of  Toronto,  has 
perfected  a  new  instrument  involving  a  uni¬ 
versal  joint  which  is  designed  to  correct 
abnormal  conditions  in  obstetrical  work. 
The  new  appliance  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  in  several  cases. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Marsh,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  has 
been  in  private  practice  as  a  surgeon  since 
1931.  His  office  is  in  Concord  Hall,  110 
New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dr.  C.  D-  Moore,  Med.  ’28,  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  superintendent  of  Metropolitan  State 
Hospital,  Waltham,  Mass.,  since  October, 
1930. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Moore,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29,  is 
now  at  the  William  Brackus  Hospital,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Morris,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’23,  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  Ontario  Hospital,  Kingston. 
Dr.  Morris  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Orillia  hospital. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Percival,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’30,  is 
at  the  Reconstruction  Hospital,  395  Central 
Park  West,  New  York  City. 

A.  C.  Plewes,  Sc.  ’28,  is  acting  as  demon¬ 
strator  in  chemistry  at  McGill  University 
this  term. 

A.  W.  Roberts,  Com.  ’28,  attended  O  C.E. 
during  the  1931-32  session  and  then  joined 
the  commercial  staff  of  Cornwall  Collegiate 
Institute.  He  received  his  commercial  spe¬ 
cialist  certificate  last  summer  at  Toronto. 

T.  D.  K.  Rooney,  Sc.  ’26,  is  on  the  engi¬ 
neering  office  staff  of  the  Kingston  unem¬ 
ployment  relief  camp 

H.  P.  Salter,  Com.  ’23,  is  secretary- treas¬ 
urer  and  operating  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
Building  Corporation,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Salter  was  Flossie  Gray,  Arts  ’22.  They 
live  at  3222  Cambridge  Ave.,  New  York. 

Rev.  F.  Sanders,  Theol.  ’27,  was  inducted 
as  minister  of  Fernie  (B.C.)  United  Church 
on  September  18. 

J.  G.  A.  Stevenson,  Sc.  ’28,  is  manager 
of  the  Montague  Gold  Mines,  Dartmouth, 
N.S. 

D.  W.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’23,  is  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  Canadian  Refractories,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Que. 

G.  E.  Stewart,  S'c.  ’24,  is  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  Canadian  Industries  Ltd.  He  re¬ 
sides  at  297  East  Bloor  St.,  Toronto. 

Mrs-  Elmer  Sylvander  (Mary  Hamm), 
Arts  ’20,  lives  at  24  West  75th  St.,  New 


York  City.  She  is  continuing  her  social 
service  work. 

Alan  D.  Taylor,  Sc.  ’26,  of  the  plant  de¬ 
partment,  Bell  Telephone  Company,  now 
lives  at  38  Fairview  Avenue,  Toronto. 

E.  B.  Taylor,  Com.  ’29,  has  joined  the 
Kingston  staff  of  Johnston  &  Ward,  stock 
brokers,  as  customers’  man.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  Jones,  Heward,  Mont¬ 
real. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Williamson,  Arts  ’27,  who  is 
now  at  Oxford  on  an  international  research 
scholarship,  represented  American  investi¬ 
gation  at  a  symposium  on  “Catalysis”  in 
Moscow  late  in  December,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Soviet  Physico-Chemical  Union.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Williamson. 

1930-1933 

D.  S.  Abbott,  Sc.  ’30,  who  has  been  the 
Western  representative  of  Combusion  En¬ 
gineering  Corporation,  Ltd.,  located  at  Win¬ 
nipeg,  is  being  moved  to  Toronto  to  take 
over  the  Ontario  territory. 

Miss  Ethel  Adams,  Arts  ’31,  was  recently 
appointed  head  of  the  children’s  department 
of  the  Corby  Library,  Belleville. 

M*  G.  Allmark,  Arts  ’33,  has  commenced 
his  duties  as  senior  assistant  in  the  phar¬ 
macology  and  bacteriology  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Pensions,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

F.  R.  Archibald,  Arts  ’33,  is  back  at  the 
University  this  year  doing  postgraduate 
work  in  chemistry  under  an  Arts  Research 
Fellowship. 

Miss  Edith  Ashcroft,  Arts  ’31,  has  been 
working  in  the  cataloguing  department  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  library  since  last 
September. 

E.  G.  Baker,  Sc.  ’33,  is  back  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  this  year  doing  postgraduate  work 
in  chemistry. 

W.  D.  Barber,  Com.  ’33,  is  in  the  sales 
office  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  731 
Canada  Cement  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

A-  P.  Beaven,  Sc.  ’32,  is  doing  further 
postgraduate  work  in  geology  at  Queen’s 
this  year. 

J.  R.  Bridger,  Sc.  ’32,  is  a  demonstrator 
in  the  geology  department  of  Queen’s  this 
session. 

Miss  Ursula  Brennan,  Arts  ’30,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Sandwich,  Ont.,  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute. 

W.  H.  Bulger,  Arts  ’32,  is  teaching  at 
Schrieber,  Ont. 

Dr.  Desmond  Burke,  Med.  ’32,  who  has 
established  a  general  practice  at  Wolfe  Isl¬ 
and,  has  been  appointed  resident  physician 
by  the  township  council  there,  following  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Wm.  Spankie,  Med.  ’05. 

J.  B.  Chalmers,  Sc.  ’32,  is  chemist  and 
engineer  with  the  Canadian  Safety  Fuse 
Company,  Ltd.,  Brownsburg,  Que. 

J.  E.  Cliff,  Arts  ’33,  is  attending  Osgoode 
Hall,  Toronto. 
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C.  H.  Curtis,  Arts  ’32,  is  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  this  year  under  the  Leonard  Fellow¬ 
ship.  He  is  doing  work  for  an  M.A.  degree 
in  economics. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cushnie,  Arts  ’33,  is  assistant 
principal  of  the  continuation  school  at  Iro¬ 
quois  Falls,  Ont. 

H.  P.  Dickey,  Sc.  ’30,  is  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  stall  of  the  Howey  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
Red  Lake,  Ont. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Empey,  Med.  ’32,  is  interning 
at  the  General  Hospital  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dr.  John  B.  Ewing,  Med.  ’32,  recently  an 
intern  at  the  Toronto  Western  Hospital,  is 
now  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  St.  Cath¬ 
arines  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Glenn,  Med.  ’32,  is  practising 
at  Morse,  Sask. 

C.  E.  Hall,  Sc.  ’33,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corp.,  Toronto. 

M.  W.  Harshaw,  Sc.  ’32,  has  joined  the 
metallurgical  staff  of  the  Ontario  Refining 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

P.  C.  MacCrimmon,  Arts  ’33,  is  back  at 
the  University  this  session  doing  work  to¬ 
wards  his  Commerce  degree. 

F.  J.  MacDiarmid,  Sc.  ’32,  is  on  the  staff 
at  the  Kingston  unemployment  relief  camp. 

Dr.  E.  A.  McKercher,  Med.  ’30,  is  medical 
assistant  at  the  Ontario  Hospital,  London. 

J.  C.  McNab,  Arts  ’33,  is  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  this  session  doing  further  work  in 
chemistry  under  the  Leonard  fellowship. 


R.  C.  McNeil,  Com.  ’31,  left  Winnipeg 
in  December  to  join  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 
as  cashier.  His  new  business  address  is 
18th  Floor,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building, 
Toronto. 

Miss  M,.  Margaret  McQuade,  Arts  ’30,  has 
accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Grimsby  High  School. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Maloney,  Med.  ’31,  is  at  the 
Babies’  Hospital,  Broadway  and  167th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

P.  E.  Moss,  Arts  ’31,  is  science  teacher  at 
the  high  school  at  Elmira,  Ont. 

W.  D.  Muir,  Com.  ’33,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company,  To¬ 
ronto. 

F.  J.  Myers,  Sc.  ’33,  is  back  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  this  year  doing  postgraduate  work 
in  organic  chemistry  under  the  Milton  Her- 
sey  fellowship. 

D.  H.  Noy,  Sc.  ’33,  is  now  on  the  under¬ 
ground  staff  of  the  Wright-Hargreaves 
Mine,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Miss  Margaret  O’Connor,  Arts  ’31,  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Douglas  Library, 
Queen’s  University.  After  graduating  she 
took  a  library  course  at  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

J.  M.  Reid,  Sc.  ’32,  has  joined  the  engi¬ 
neering  staff  of  the  Johns-Manville  Co.,  As¬ 
bestos,  Que. 


anadians  certainly 


appreciate  choice  cigarettes  •  •  • 
they  smoke  more  Winchesters 
than  any  other  blended  cigarette! 

Winchester 


CIGARETTES 
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G.  A.  Revell,  Sc.  ’30,  is  now  doing  work 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  towards  a  D.Sc.  degree  in  chemical  en¬ 
gineering. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Robertson,  Arts  ’31,  Theol. 
’33,  is  doing  postgraduate  work  in  theology 
at  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  is  assis¬ 
tant  minister  of  St.  Thomas  Church, 
Edinburgh. 

H.  Rozovsky,  Sc.  ’32,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  test  mill  and  assay  office  at  the  Thomp- 
son-Cadillac  Mine,  Box  311,  Amos,  Que. 

Miss  Ilse  Schroeder,  Arts  ’32,  is  teaching 
in  the  Sudbury  High  School. 

W.  J.  E.  Smyth,  Com.  ’33,  is  back  at  the 
University  doing  further  work  in  Arts  to¬ 
wards  his  B.A.  degree. 

G.  C.  Stevenson,  Sc.  ’31,  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  electrician  at  the  C.  S.  L.  elevator, 
Kingston,  for  the  past  year.  His  address 
is  392  University  Avenue,  Kingston. 

J.  W.  Stevenson,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Imperial  Oil 
Company  at  Montreal,  since  graduation. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Arts  ’32,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  high  school  at  Tweed,  Ont. 

J.  E.  Thom,  Arts  ’32,  is  science  teacher  at 
Markham  High  School. 

Miss  Marguerite  Thomson,  Arts  ’30,  is 
in  the  advertising  department  of  Ogilvie’s 
Limited,  Montreal. 

L.  P.  L.  Tremblay,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  sales  staff  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.  He  is  at  present  in  Montreal. 

J.  Stuart  Warrington,  Com.  ’33,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Quebec  office  of  the 
John  Ritchie  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  Montreal,  where 
lie  has  charge  of  the  district.  His  address 
is  Room  336,  University  Tower  Building. 

Miss  Irene  Weir,  Arts  ’30,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  high  school  at  Winchester,  Ont. 

Frank  L.  White,  Arts  ’31,  S’c.  ’33,  is  tak¬ 
ing  M.Sc.  work  in  organic  chemistry  at  the 
University  this  session. 

G.  E.  Wilson,  S'c.  ’31,  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  at 
Cornwall,  Ont.,  and  other  plants,  since 
graduation.  He  is  at  present  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  at  Cornwall. 

General 

Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  Dean  of  Science  and  head 
of  the  Physics  department,  had  an  informa¬ 
tive  article  entitled  “An  Experimental  In¬ 
vestigation  of  Probability”  published  in  the 
October,  1933,  issue  of  the  “Canadian  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Research.” 

Principal  Fyfe  addressed  the  Royal  Ca- 
dian  Institute  in  Toronto  on  December  15, 
taking  as  his  subject,  “Science  in  Secondary 
Education.” 

Prof.  James  A.  Roy,  of  the  Department 
of  English,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  Kingston, 
succeeding  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Kent,  principal 
of  Queen’s  Theological  College. 


Queen’s  Alumni  at  O.  C.  E. 

The  following  Queen’s  graduates  are  in 
attendance  at  Ontario  College  of  Education 
this  year:  K.  C.  Annable,  Evelyn  B.  M. 
Armstrong,  A.  D.  Billingsley,  F.  J.  L.  Bron- 
ner,  Norva  L.  Clarke,  L.  W.  Code,  W.  A. 
Code,  Mima  M.  Cooke,  Lorna  W.  Corneil, 
J.  I.  Coulthart,  Mildred  Dever,  D.  A.  Grant, 
Melva  Grant,  T.  E.  R.  Green,  Ruth  E.  Har¬ 
per,  Dorothy  E.  Henry,  C.  J.  Ireton,  Jean  A. 
Jenkinson,  Dorothy  G.  Jessop,  Kenneth 
Kleinsteuber,  Mildred  Knight,  Laura  C. 
Krueger,  Helen  C.  Lancaster,  Hilda  M. 
Landon,  Winona  K.  McBroom,  Emily  I. 
Maclnnes,  R.  U.  Mahaffy,  Margaret  E. 
Marselis,  J.  A.  Mason,  Mary  C.  Meagher, 
E.  T.  Palmer,  Vera  M.  Reynolds,  R.  M.  M. 
Riddell,  N.  D.  Runnalls,  Helen  A.  Scott, 
Elizabeth  M.  Soper,  Jeanette  A.  Stewart, 
R.  F.  Walden,  Mary  B.  Walsh,  Clara  Marina 
Watt,  A.  G.  Wood,  all  of  Arts  ’33;  Frances 
E.  Atkins,  R.  S.  Bull,  Elizabeth  M.  Gordon, 
W.  D.  Gilmore,  J.  A.  Huggins,  Vera  E. 
Lowing,  A.  O.  Scharfe,  all  of  Arts  ’32; 
T.  R.  Gauld,  Com.  ’31;  G.  H.  Hamilton, 
Jessie  C.  Ward,  both  of  Arts  ’31;  Mrs.  Jean 
C.  Cameron,  Arts  ’10;  A.  E.  Duffield,  G.  S. 
Prunner,  both  of  Arts  ’28;  W.  J.  R.  Jamie¬ 
son,  Arts  ’29;  M.  J.  MacKinnon,  D.  P.  Ross, 
both  of  Sc.  ’32;  D.  G.  Watt,  Arts  ’31,  Sc. 
’33.  . 

Those  taking  the  Librarians’  course  are 
Misses  Phyllis  S'.  Bryan,  Arts  ’27,  Patricia 
Flanagan,  Arts  ’33,  and  Mary  K.  Rowland, 
Arts  ’26,  Com.  ’28. 
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Will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium, 
CENTRAL  Y.M.C.A.,  Drummond  St., 
Tuesday,  Jan.  30,  at  8  p.m. 

Illustrated  Lecture 
Important  Business 

No  Admission  Charge 


Queen’s-Varsity  Alumni  Dance 
Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal, 

Friday,  February  16th,  1934 

Tickets  obtainable  from  W.  W.  Ash¬ 
worth,  H.  W.  Snyder,  or  executive 
members.  $3.00  per  couple. 

For  table  reservations  call  A.  E. 
Orwell,  6005  Park  Ave.,  Phone  Cres¬ 
cent  4712,  or  Wilbank  3131,  Local  463. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

By  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe 


THE  word  “school”  means  “leisure.” 

Schoolboys,  made  aware  of  that, 
detect  an  acid  irony.  But  it  throws  a 
useful  light  on  the  British  system  of 
education  which  has  always  provided 
schooling  for  those  who  can  spare  time, 
afford  the  leisure.  From  the  earliest  days 
the  British  educational  system  has  been 
based  on  an  aristocratic  ideal  of  culture 
through  leisure.  Villeins,  adscripti  glebae, 
were  legally  debarred  from  seeking  such 
leisure  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  early  times 
endowments  secured  the  necessary  leisure 
to  poor  boys  of  classes  ranked  higher  in 
the  community.  Some  of  these  poor  for 
whom  charitable  churchmen  provided  the 
means  of  becoming  “clerks”  were  what 
a  later  age  called  “charity  boys,”  but  most 
of  them  were  sons  of  the  lesser  land¬ 
lords  or  of  prosperous  tradesmen  or  the 
younger  sons  of  noble  families.  The 
elder  sons,  heirs  to  a  title,  were  usually 
trained  either  at  home  or  at  the  court  of 
a  king. 

The  British  system  of  education  shows 
a  remarkable  continuity.  It  begins  in  the 
sixth  century  as  a  missionary  system,  just 
such  a  system  as  British  missionaries 
have  devised  all  over  the  world  for  “black 
savages.”  Its  object  was  to  enable 
“clerks”  to  learn  Latin  in  order  to  read 
the  Bible  and  to  conduct  the  services  of 
the  Church,  and  to  enable  converts,  at 
least  of  the  upper  classes,  to  grasp  the 
elements  of  Christianity.  The  first  such 
school  was  started  at  Canterbury  before 
600  a.d.  and  was  followed  early  in  the 
seventh  century  by  the  opening  of  schools 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Rochester  and  at  St. 


Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London.  These  ear¬ 
liest  schools  were  not  designed  merely  to 
give  the  training  necessary  for  the  actual 
performance  of  church  services.  That 
was  usually  the  limited  aim  of  such  edu¬ 
cation  as  was  supplied  in  monasteries. 
These  Cathedral  Schools,  called  then  and 
later  “Grammar  Schools,”  had  a  wider 
educational  ambition  and  established  in 
England  the  traditional  system  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Their  aim  was  to  teach 
Latin  through  the  study  of  Latin  authors, 
chiefly  poets  but  also  in  a  lesser  degree 
historians  and  orators.  To  achieve  this 
the  teacher  needed  some  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  philology ;  of  music  in  order 
to  explain  the  metre  of  poetry;  of  history, 
logic,  astronomy,  philosophy  in  order  to 
expound  the  authors  studied,  and  of 
rhetoric  in  order  to  address  his  pupils 
with  lucidity  and  force.  In  fact  it  was 
a  “liberal  education”  and  this  conception 
of  a  liberal  education  through  the  study 
of  the  classics  —  Greek  was  added  to 
Latin  in  the  fifteenth  century  —  remained 
unaltered  in  English  minds  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
stream  of  evolution  flows  in  a  steady  and 
untroubled  current  from  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  until  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education  in  1861.  The  Public  Schools 
of  to-day  bear  obvious  marks  of  their 
descent  from  the  mediaeval  schools  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Church. 

What  is  meant  by  a  Public  School? 
The  adjective  is  oddly  used,  since  Public 
Schools  are  all  in  one  sense  “private,”  that 
is  to  say  they  are  not  conducted  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  any  national,  provincial  or 
municipal  government;  each  has  its  own 
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charter  and  its  own  governing  body.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  “public”  as  applied 
to  schools  is  really  the  opposite  of  “local.” 
Their  service  is  not  confined  to  one  local¬ 
ity  but  they  are  open  to  and  attended  by 
boys  whose  homes  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  country.  We  get  an  insight 
into  their  characteristics  by  considering 
the  oldest. 

The  oldest  is  Winchester,  founded  by 
the  bishop-statesman-millionaire-architect, 
William  of  Wykeham,  in  the  year  1382. 
He  founded  what  was  called  a  collegium, 
a  corporation  consisting  of  a  warden 
who  had  the  rights  and  duties  of 
government;  seventy  poor  scholars;  two 
teachers  for  their  instruction ;  sixteen 
choristers  and  three  chaplains  to  sing 
masses  for  the  founder’s  soul.  Most  col¬ 
legiate  foundations  had  the  singing  of 
masses  for  their  prime  purpose  and  in¬ 
cluded  education  as  a  secondary  function. 
They  were  founded  “ad  orandum  et 
studendum !’  William  of  Wykeham  put 
study  before  prayer.  His  college  was 
founded  “ad  studendum  et  orandum ”  as 
were  the  colleges  then  being  founded  at 
Oxford  and  at  Cambridge.  The  further 
peculiarity  of  his  foundation  at  Winches¬ 
ter  is  that  it  was  not  for  university  stu¬ 
dents  but  for  schoolboys.  It  was  a  Gram¬ 
mar  School  and  the  scholars  who  success¬ 
fully  surmounted  its  curriculum  were  to 
proceed  to  study  further  for  degrees  at 
the  “New  College”  which  he  had  founded 
at  Oxford  three  years  earlier  in  1379. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  many  of 
the  features  of  his  foundation  are  still 
characteristic  of  the  English  Public 
Schools. 

Besides  the  seventy  scholars  Wyke¬ 
ham’s  statutes  allowed  the  attendance  of 
ten  paying  pupils.  This  was  clearly  a 
privilege,  since  it  is  laid  down  that  they 
must  be  the  sons  of  noblemen  who  were 
friends  of  the  foundation.  These  “com¬ 
moners,”  as  they  came  to  be  called  from 
the  Latin  word  commensales,  meaning 


those  who  shared  the  same  table,  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  modern  Public  School 
boys  whose  parents  pay  from  $750  to 
$1250  per  annum  for  their  board,  lodging 
and  education.  They  now  very  greatly 
outnumber  the  “scholars,”  but  at  all  the 
Public  Schools  there  are  still  scholars  who 
win  by  success  in  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  a  substantial  reduction  of  fees  or 
indeed  at  some  schools  a  free  education. 
And  these  scholars  still  come  from  much 
the  same  ranks  of  society  as  that  from 
which  Wykeham’s  scholars  came  —  the 
poorer  members  of  the  professional 
classes. 

The  Public  Schools  still  preserve,  as  in 
Wykeham’s  day,  a  close  association  with 
the  old  universities.  His  scholars,  if  they 
were  successful  in  their  studies,  went  on 
with  substantial  assistance  to  study  Law, 
Theology  and  Arts  at  New  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  These  scholarships  at  New  College 
are  still  to  this  day  available  for  scholars 
of  Winchester,  and  all  the  Public  Schools 
have  endowed  scholarships  or  exhibitions 
to  help  to  carry  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
some  of  their  best  boys  whose  parents  are 
in  need  of  assistance. 

Wykeham’s  scholars  all  lived  together 
in  the  fine  college  which  he  built  for  them 
at  Winchester.  They  were  boarders,  and 
his  statutes  dwelt  on  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  corporate  life.  This  is  still  a 
prime  feature  of  all  Public  Schools. 
Many  admit  none  but  boarders.  At  some 
there  are  both  boarders  and  day-boys,  the 
latter  being  always  the  minority.  A  few 
Public  Schools  —  St.  Paul’s  School,  for 
instance,  and  Dulwich  in  London ;  Man¬ 
chester  Grammar  School ;  and  George 
Watson’s  Academy  in  Edinburgh  —  are 
wholly  “day  schools”  but  these  also  en¬ 
courage  the  ideals  of  corporate  living.  As 
at  Queen’s,  esprit  de  corps  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  their  influence. 

Another  feature  derived  direct  from 
Wykeham’s  college  at  Winchester  is  the 
“prefect  system.”  His  statutes  ordained 
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the  appointment  of  eighteen  prefects.  It 
is  obvious  that  one  schoolmaster  and  an 
usher  could  not  cope  with  the  discipline 
and  organization  of  seventy  vigorous 
young  boarders.  Their  sole  function  was 
instruction.  Discipline  was  enforced  by 
these  eighteen  prefects,  who  were  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  cleanliness,  punctuality  and 
good  order  of  the  other  fifty-two  boys. 
At  a  Public  School  to-day  there  is  at  least 
one  master  to  every  twenty  boys,  but  the 
prefect  system  still  survives  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  but  from  its  proved  advantages,  of 
which  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
later. 

Lastly  we  may  note  that  William  of 
Wykeham  chose  for  the  motto  of  Win¬ 
chester  College  “Manners  makyth  Man,” 
and  that  the  sentiment  of  his  motto  is 
still  the  inspiration  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Conduct  and  character  stand  high,  stand 
indeed  first,  on  their  list  of  interests  — 
to  the  exclusion,  say  the  critics,  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  qualities.  I  will  not 
now  consider  that  criticism  further. 

Here,  then,  by  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  we  have  in  full  working 
order  what  is  easily  recognizable  as  a 
Public  School. 

In  1440,  King  Henry  VI  founded 
another,  called  Eton  College,  at  Windsor, 
basing  his  statutes  closely  on  the  statutes 
of  Winchester.  Other  mediaeval  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  some  cathedral  or  other  ecclesiastical 
corporation  conformed  in  time  to  the 
same  type.  Of  these  the  best  known  are 
Canterbury,  St.  Paul’s,  Sherborne,  West¬ 
minster,  Shrewsbury,  Harrow  and  Char¬ 
terhouse. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  did 

not  have  much  direct  effect  on  English 
education,  as  the  monasteries  were  not 
much  concerned  with  general  education. 
But  there  was  a  certain  number  of  schools 
under  their  government  or  trusteeship  in 
most  of  which  the  scholars  were  orphans 
and  outcasts.  To  supply  the  loss  of  these 


.schools  we  find  several  new  foundations 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  designed  to  educate  the  very  poor. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  Christ’s  Hospital 
—  The  Blue  Coat  School  —  which  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years  has  faithfully 
and  exactly  fulfilled  the  original  intentions 
of  its  founders.  Other  such  schools,  like 
Rugby  and  Tonbridge,  now  draw  their 
pupils  from  the  families  of  the  well-to-do 
but  maintain  subordinate  day  schools  for 
the  less  affluent  inhabitants  of  their  own 
localities. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  came  a  great  increase  in  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  importance  of  these  boarding- 
schools.  The  causes  were  improved  roads, 
which  made  travelling  easier,  and  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  efficiency  of  local  schools,  so 
that  the  country  gentry,  who  were  the 
managing  directorate  of  England,  adopted 
more  and  more  the  fashion  of  sending 
their  sons  away  from  home  to  get  their 
schooling.  And  among  the  causes  we 
must  reckon  also  the  fame  of  individual 
headmasters  such  as  Butler  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Arnold  of  Rugby,  whose  school 
is  immortalized  in  Tom  Brown’s  School¬ 
days,  which  enshrines  better  perhaps  than 
any  other  book  what  people  call  “the 
Public  School  spirit.”  The  coming  of 
railways,  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
commercial  classes  and  the  widening 
spread  of  social  fashion  added  greatly  to 
the  number  of  the  Public  Schools.  For 
example,  between  1840  and  1870  were 
founded  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  Hail- 
eybury,  Uppingham,  Radley,  Lancing, 
Rossall,  Wellington,  Bradfield,  Clifton, 
Malvern  and  Fettes.  And  even  since  the 
war  two  schools  have  been  founded, 
Stowe  and  Bryanston,  which  have  already 
won  recognition. 

The  definition  of  a  Public  School  in  the 
queer  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
England  is  “A  school  whose  headmaster 
is  a  member  of  the  Headmasters’  Confer¬ 
ence.”  This  is  an  imperial  body  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  headmasters  of  more  than  one 
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Canadian  school.  The  qualifications  for 
membership  of  the  Headmasters’  Confer¬ 
ence  are  that  the  school  should  not  be 
conducted  for  profit;  that  it  should  have 
an  independent  governing  body  of  its 
own;  that  a  good  proportion  of  its  pupils 
remain  at  school  after  passing  what  is 
equivalent  to  our  Junior  Matriculation 
examination ;  and  that  a  smaller  but  still 
considerable  proportion  of  its  “old  boys” 
are  in  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  includes  schools  as  widely 
different  as  Eton,  a  boarding-school  for 
the  definitely  wealthy;  St.  Paul’s,  a  day 
school  for  Londoners  of  moderate  means ; 
and  Christ’s  Hospital,  a  boarding-school 
for  which  poverty  is  a  qualification  of 
entry.  Their  general  characteristics  we 
have  seen  already  in  our  glance  at  Win¬ 
chester.  What  of  their  merits  and  de¬ 
fects  ? 

They  are  accused  of  fostering  unduly 
the  cult  of  athletics.  The  charge  is  not 
without  foundation  —  and  yet  it  is 
noticeable  that  this  cult  reaches  its  climax 
in  classes  of  English  society  and  in  British 
communities  overseas  which  are  un¬ 
touched  by  the  influence  of  the  Public 
Schools.  It  is  true  that  boys  are  usually 
more  interested  in  their  games  than  in 
their  lessons  —  so  are  many  undergradu¬ 
ates  —  and  it  is  socially  disastrous  that 
newspapers  should  batten  on  that  interest. 
It  is  true  also  that  masters  have  been 
appointed  at  Public  Schools  rather  for 
athletic  than  for  academic  eminence.  But 
that  fashion  is  fortunately  waning  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Public  School  boys 
of  to-day  are  more  interested  in  athletics 
than  other  British  males.  What  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  schools  is  that  playing 
outdoor  games  is  compulsory  upon  all 
who  are  not  exempted  by  medical  certifi¬ 
cate.  That  is  a  definite  advantage.  It 
promotes  health  and  vigour  and  the  sense 
of  fair  play,  and  it  encourages  boys  to 
play  games  for  the  fun  and  the  exercise, 
not  only  in  competition  and  before  crowds 
who  have  paid  for  admission.  The  num¬ 


ber  of  “old  boys”  who  continue  to  play 
football  and  cricket  for  fun  is  very  large 
in  England  and  it  is  our  loss  that  this  is 
rarer  in  Canada. 

The  prefect  system,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  has  also  come  under  a 
good  deal  of  criticism,  most  of  which  is, 
I  think,  without  foundation.  In  the  days 
when  prefects  were  left  to  themselves 
many  of  them  certainly  misused  their 
privileges.  That  was  bound  to  happen. 
The  improvement  in  that  respect  is  due 
to  increased  friendliness  and  confidence 
between  masters  and  boys.  The  prefects 
in  a  boarding-school  are  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  their  housemaster.  If  he  is  wise, 
tactful  and  keenly  interested  in  his  boys, 
they  will  certainly  be  better  governed 
through  prefects  than  if  his  authority 
were  not  so  mediated.  Prefects  pass  on 
and  spread  his  ideals  and  points  of  view, 
and  if  their  eyes  are  open,  he  can  often 
pretend  to  close  his  own.  But  prefects 
are  young.  The  proper  exercise  of 
authority  will  help  them  to  develop  self- 
confidence.  Its  misuse  will  retard  their 
growth  of  character.  All  depends  on  the 
tactful  watchfulness  of  the  housemaster. 
He  must  know  everything  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  know  too  much,  and  he  must 
exert  his  influence  more  by  example  than 
by  exhortation. 

Two  other  charges  brought  against 
Public  Schools  may  be  taken  together. 
It  is  said  that  they  breed  in  their  pupils 
the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  the  herd  and  that 
they  intensify  and  perpetuate  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.  There  is  certainly  truth  in  these 
charges.  No  one  who  knows  the  Public 
Schools  well  could  deny  them  flatly,  and 
everyone  who  values  their  work  deplores 
their  truth.  The  great  disadvantage  of 
the  Public  School  system  is  that  at  the 
large  majority  of  these  schools  the  boys 
are  all  of  the  same  class.  They  have  the 
same  sort  of  background,  income  and  up¬ 
bringing;  they  come  from  the  same  sort 
of  home;  their  parents’  manners,  habits 
and  outlook  are  very  much  alike.  And 
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they  are  selected  for  this  special  kind  of 
education  not  by  moral  or  intellectual 
qualifications  but  by  the  length  of  the 
parent’s  purse.  The  fact  that  boys  whose 
parents  can  pay  for  this  education  are 
brought  up  in  one  way  and  that  all  the 
other  boys  in  the  country  are  educated 
differently  certainly  gives  to  class  dis¬ 
tinction  in  England  a  rigidity  and  import¬ 
ance  unknown  in  Canada  or  in  any  other 
country  where  all  but  a  very  few  boys 
have  the  same  education.  This  fact  is 
recognized  clearly  by  British  headmasters. 
They  seek  to  remedy  it.  Ways  are  found 
to  assist  poor  scholars.  But  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  remains  that  it  is  impossible 
or  at  any  rate  very  difficult  at  a  boarding- 
school  to  mingle  the  sons  of  mechanics 
and  of  millionaires. 

The  British  system  of  education  has 
always  worked  upon  principles  that  are 
selective  rather  than  inclusive.  In  Canada 
the  ideals  of  democracy  have  carried  us 
perhaps  too  far  from  those  principles  to 
the  detriment  of  higher  education.  But 
while  I  uphold  the  selective  principle  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  deplore  a  system  in 
which  the  selection  is  determined  by 
wealth  and  not  by  some  aspect  of  personal 
merit.  I  have  stressed  this  social  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Public  Schools  because  I 
believe  its  influence  in  England  is  at  the 
present  time  an  obstacle  to  social  progress. 
But  leaving  apart  this  question  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  judging  the  schools  as  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  I  should  award  them 
on  my  own  experience  a  high  degree  of 
praise. 

I  may  end  with  a  picture  drawn  to 
throw  light  on  the  best  features  of  Public 
School  life.  Imagine  yourself  a  Public 
School  boy. 

You  will  spend  eight  months  of  each 
year  of  your  schooldays  in  the  country  at 
a  place  that  has  much  beauty  either 
natural  or  architectural  or  both.  (Win¬ 
chester  has  buildings  of  supreme  beauty. 
Charterhouse,  architecturally  poor,  has  a 


magnificent  location.  Almost  all  offer 
scenes  that  memory  will  retain  with  ad¬ 
miration.)  Your  home  is  in  a  House  with 
forty  or  fifty  other  boys  and  a  house¬ 
master.  Life  in  the  House  is  organized 
to  suit  the  health  and  progress  of  boys 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  the  house¬ 
master  in  charge,  whom  you  regard  at 
first  with  a  good  deal  of  awe,  will  become 
later  one  of  your  closest  friends.  You 
work  in  classes  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
at  the  ordinary  school  subjects  and  at 
night  do  “prep”  in  your  House,  getting 
supervision  and  assistance  from  your 
housemaster  and  the  prefects.  When  you 
are  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  if  your 
ability  and  industry  are  not  below  the 
average,  you  pass  an  “exam”  which  is 
equivalent  to  matriculation.  This  will 
later  admit  you  to  a  university,  if  you  go 
on  to  one,  and,  if  you  do  not,  will  satisfy 
the  claims  of  future  employers.  Working 
for  this  “exam”  has  been  uninspiring, 
but  you  have  at  least  discovered  what 
subjects  you  like  best,  and  the  best  fun 
and  educational  profit  of  your  school  life 
is  before  you  in  the  remaining  two  or 
three  years.  You  are  not  allowed  to 
specialize  too  closely.  If,  for  instance, 
your  bent  is  for  Science  you  must  spend 
some  time  on  English  and  history  and  a 
foreign  language,  but  in  your  main  sub¬ 
ject  you  have  the  chance  to  gain  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  and  experience  so 
that,  if  you  continue  its  study  at  a  univer¬ 
sity,  you  start  there  with  a  keen  interest 
and  a  basis  on  which  you  can  build.  At 
this  period  also  you  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  game  you  have  been  obliged  to  play 
and  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  in 
which  you  have  been  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop  your  tastes.  If  you  are  at  all 
athletic  you  have  the  pleasure  of  skill  in 
cricket,  football  fives  or  swimming,  and, 
if  you  have  made  a  good  use  of  the  many 
school  societies,  you  have  acquired  also 
some  skill  and  interest  in  acting,  debating, 
music,  art  or  natural  history.  At  this 
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time,  too,  you  are  likely  to  become  a  pre¬ 
fect  and  to  learn  the  lessons  of  self- 
discipline  through  responsibility  and  co¬ 
operation  with  your  housemaster,  whom 
you  like  better  than  ever  when  you  begin 
to  understand  his  principles  and  methods 
of  government. 

When  your  time  comes  to  leave  school, 
you  have  amassed  a  rich  supply  of  friends 
both  among  the  boys  and  also  among  the 
masters  with  whom  you  have  lived  in  such 
close  association  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
Even  the  headmaster  has  probably  become 
one  of  your  intimates.  And  you  find  also 
that  he  and  other  masters  are  eager  to 


direct  and  assist  your  start  in  life  —  to 
give  you  special  coaching  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship,  if  you  cannot  go  to  a  university 
without  financial  help,  to  give  you  advice 
and  introductions  if  you  are  going  direct 
into  business.  And  so  you  leave  with  a 
sense  perhaps  of  many  opportunities 
wasted,  for  such  a  school  provides  more 
opportunities  for  self-development  than 
most  boys  can  make  use  of,  but  also  with 
a  sense  of  deep  affection  and  admiration 
for  the  school  —  both  the  place  and  the 
people  —  where  you  have  spent  the  most 
formative  years  of  your  life. 


TO  S.  W.  DYDE,  D.Sc.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

On  His  Seventieth  Birthday 

"Das  Deaden  ist  auch  Gottesdienst’ ’ 

By  Nathaniel  Micklem,  M.A. 

FULL  seventy  years,  and  yet  his  step  is  light, 
Nor  fails  his  curler’s  hand.  Philosophy 
He  loves  and  lives — Plato  and  Seneca 
And  wisest  Shakespeare ;  yet  I  wot  from  Christ, 
Not  Stoic,  learnt  he  that  strong  gentleness 
And  scorn  of  seeming  and  that  patience. 

The  first  philosopher  Canadian  bred 

Of  British  fame  he  stands.  Though  oft  compell'd 

By  buffetings  of  Providence  to  leave 

The  cloister’d  path  of  Thought  for  dusty  ways 

And  jangling  tasks  and  instant  cares,  his  heart 

Has  sojourn’d  ever  mid  the  harmonies 

(Hegel  his  Master  here)  where  Thought  and  Truth 

Are  one,  and  mortal  apprehendeth  God. 

Long  years  be  granted  him  to  teach ;  to  cheer ; 

In  days,  when  who  not  hurries  is  contemn’d 
Unprofitable,  to  maintain  the  faith 
That  Thought  itself  is  also  liturgy ! 

Then,  as  on  night  of  calm  the  galleon, 

That  through  long  miles  by  river  banks  confin’d 
Has  toil’d  and  tack’d,  at  last  without  a  sound, 
Without  a  tremor,  all  unnoticed 
Save  by  the  watchful  pilot’s  eye,  fares  forth 
Upon  th’  untrammell’d  ocean  and  is  free, 

So  be  his  evening  and  fruition  peace, 

His  time  outgrown  merge  in  eternity. 
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SIR  SANDFORD  FLEMING  AND  STANDARD  TIME 

By  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  M.A. 


OST  graduates  of  Queen’s,  prob¬ 
ably  most  Canadians,  if  asked  what 
was  Sir  Sand  ford  Fleming’s  greatest 
achievement,  would  reply,  “The  C.  P.  R.” 
One  wonders  whether  that  is  the  correct 
answer.  Another  achievement  of  the 
man  who  was  Chancellor  of  Queen’s  from 
1880  to  1915  is  infinitely  wider  spread; 
for  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
Earth’s  surface*  and  in  all  probability  it 
will  also  prove  more  permanent  than  even 
the  C.  P.  R.  Everyone  knows  or  thinks 
he  knows  what  Standard  Time  is ;  but 
not  everyone  that  Sir  Sand  ford  was  the 
inventor  of  the  system  and  that  it  was  in 
great  measure  due  to  his  efforts  that  it 
was  gradually  adopted  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  veryi  gradual 
development  in  the  reckoning  of  the  time 
of  day  will  perhaps  show  more  clearly 
the  necessity  there  was  for  final  reform, 
and  the  value  of  Sir  Sandford’s  proposal. 

In  a  sense  the  only  proper  time  is  nat¬ 
ural  time,  that  is,  the  time  given  by  the 
sun,  and  one  may  suppose  that  this  was 
fairly  satisfactory  as  long  as  there  were 
no  clocks  or  watches,  even  with  the 
length  of  daylight  changing  from  day  to 
day.  But  the  moment  you  begin  to  make 
use  of  either  clock  or  watch,  trouble  be¬ 
gins;  for  the  basis  of  an  hour  system 
using  natural  time  is  noon  or  midday, 
and  no  two  places  on  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  have  noon  at  the  same  time. 
Noon  for  example  in  Dublin  is  more  than 
twenty-two  minutes  later  than  at  Green¬ 
wich,  and,  more  generally  speaking,  fif¬ 
teen  degrees  difference  in  longitude 
means  exactly  one  hour’s  difference  in 
natural  or  sun  time.  Still  mankind  put 
up  with  this  inconvenience,  as  it  does 


with  most,  for  a  very  long  while ;  put  up 
with  it,  indeed,  until  the  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  people  and  in  the  rapidity 
of  communications  rendered  it  intoler¬ 
able.  A  train  could  never  have  a  time 
of  its  own,  except  in  the  engine-driver’s 
pocket;  telegrams  constantly  arrived  be¬ 
fore  they  were  dispatched. 

And  so,  either  by  local  or  by  govern¬ 
mental  action,  civilized  countries  adopted 
what  may  be  called  a  national  hour,  nor¬ 
mally  that  of  their  capital;  thus  English 
time  was  that  of  London,  or  more  cor¬ 
rectly  of  Greenwich,  since  the  National 
Observatory  is  there. 

But  this  step  forward  was  not  too  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  for  two  chief  reasons.  A 
really  large  country,  like  Russia,  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  one  single  national  time  for 
the  whole  of  its  territory;  otherwise 
somewhere,  ini  Canada  for  example,  the 
sun  would  be  rising  on  Midsummer’s 
Day  at  2.36  a.m.  We  therefore  find  that 
when  Austria-Hungary  reformed  the 
time-table,  it  had  to  adopt  two  different 
national  hours,  those  of  Prague  and 
Budapest. 

The  second  more  serious  difficulty  lay 
in  the  fact  that  when  each  country,  how¬ 
ever  small,  had  its  own  national  time,  all 
kinds  of  complications  resulted  if  one 
crossed  the  frontier  from  one  country 
into  another.  Two  cases  will  illustrate 
such  complication  and  confusion :  The 
small  Lake  of  Constance  is,  or  rather  was, 
encircle^  by  five  states,  Switzerland,  the 
Grand- Duchy  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  each  with  its  differ¬ 
ent  national  time  system.  The  Orient 
Express,  in  its  journey  from  Paris  to 
Constantinople,  had  to  change  its  clock 
eight  times. 
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Sir  Sand  ford  Fleming  first  met  the 
difficulty  in  his  profession  as  a  railway 
engineer;  he  had  to  face  the  problem  in 
a  transcontinental  system,  and  he  also 
knew  that  on  the  continent  of  America 
■there  were  actually  in  vogue  seventy-two 
different  systems.  He  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  man  of  science  in  1876,  won  over 
the  Canadian  Institute  to  his  views  in 
1878,  and  finally,  in  1883,  induced  the 
railway  systems  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  put  them  into  force. 
Briefly,  his  solution,  which  we  now  call 
Standard  Time,  was  that  the  surface  of 
the  Earth — 360  degrees  of  longitude — 
should  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  fix¬ 
ing  a  standard  hour  into  twenty-four 
zones,  each  zone  comparable  to  a  slice  of 
melon,  broadest  at  the  Equator  and  com¬ 
ing  to  a  point  at  the  two  Poles,  and  com¬ 
prising  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude.  As 
a  shift  of  fifteen  degrees  meant  a  change 
of  one  hour  in  time,  each  of  these  fifteen- 
degree  zones  would  have  its  own  hour, 
differing  exactly  by  one  hour  from  its 
neighbour  to  the  east  or  west.  The  first 
zone  was,  in  Sir  Sandford’s  final  plan, 
to  be  that  of  which  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  is  the  centre,  and  each  zone  to 
the  west  would  be  one  hour  later,  till 
reaching  the  coast  of  Canada  we  find 
“Atlantic  Standard  Time,”  four  hours 
later  than  Greenwich,  and  so  on  around 
the  world,  proceeding  westwards. 

There  is  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  a 
wonderful  amount  of  common  sense 
about  this  suggestion.  Among  other 
points  it  will  be  noticed  that,  theoretically, 
there  would  never  be  more  than  half  an 
hour’s  difference  between  Standard  Time 
and  local  or  sun  time  in  any  zone.  In 
practice,  however,  the  variation  is  fre¬ 
quently  slightly  greater,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  dividing  lines  between  the  zones 
in  the  land  areas  are  arbitrarily  arranged 
to  pass  through  certain  convenient  cen¬ 
tres,  rather  than  perfectly  to  follow  the 


specific  7^2 -degree  meridians.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  which  is 
the  sun  time  at  the  75th  meridian,  pass¬ 
ing  very  close  to  Cornwall,  Ont.,  extends 
from  Campbellton,  N.B.,  to  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Ont.,  covering  approximately 
twenty- two  degrees  of  longitude  instead 
of  the  theoretical  fifteen. 

But  men  are  by  nature  too  conserva¬ 
tive  quickly  to  adopt  new  ideas,  however 
excellent;  governments  are  even  slower, 
or  more  conservative.  So  Sir  Sandford 
was  in  reality  faced  with  a  difficult  task 
to  get  his  proposal  officially  accepted ; 
■the  story  is  an  intensely  interesting  one 
and  brings  out  the  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  man,  which  was  coupled  with 
amazing  patience  and  marked,  when  suc¬ 
cess  came,  by  rare  self-effacement.  This 
story  is  too  long  to  tell  here :  how  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  all  kinds  of  learned  socie¬ 
ties;  how  in  1878  he  crossed  to  Dublin 
for  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  paper,  only  to  be  told  on  the  last 
day  by  the  secretary  that,  as  all  the  other 
papers  had  been  disposed  of  and  that  as 
“the  reading  of  his  paper  was  of  little 
consequence,”  nothing  could  be  done  for 
him;  how  he  crossed  the  ocean  again  in 
1881  to  attend  the  International  Geo¬ 
graphical  Congress  in  Venice,  where  he 
read  a  paper  on  the  “Adoption  of  a  Prime 
Meridian”  and  proposed  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions.  The  whole  tale  is  told  by  L.  J. 
Burpee  in  his  Sandford  Fleming,  Empire 
Builder. 

But  once  success  began  to  come,  it 
came  quickly.  Acclaimed  by  the  leading 
geographers  and  astronomers  of  the 
world  as  the  definite  solution,  Sir  Sand- 
ford’s  plan  was  gradually  adopted  by  the 
nations  of  civilization,  until  it  may  now 
be  called  universal.  The  few  following 
dates  will  give  some  idea  of  its  official 
progress.  It  was  adopted  in  1888  by 
Japan;  in  1891  by  Austria,  Bulgaria  and 
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Roumania;  in  1892  by  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Wiirtemberg;  in 
1893  by  Hungary,  Italy  and  Switzerland; 
in  1894  by  Denmark  and  in  1895  by 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Norway. 

To  the  memory  of  one  of  the  Makers 
of  Queen’s  this  slender  record  is  offered 
because  the  outside  world  knows  so  little 
of  what  its  clocks  owe  to  Sir  Sandford. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OBSERVES 
QUARTER  CENTURY  MARK 

ITTING  observance  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Queen’s 
Summer  School  will  mark  the  1934  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  School,  and  a  special  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  commemorating  the  event, 


G.  W.  RICHARDSON 

is  now  being  prepared  for  distribution 
early  in  March  among  present  and  former 
extramural  students. 

The  coming  session  of  the  Summer 
School  will  be  a  time  of  reunion  for  all 
its  former  students.  Special  features  are 
being  planned  by  the  Summer  School  As¬ 
sociation  under  Mr.  G.  W.  Richardson, 
its  president.  There  will  be  an  anniver- 


Of  encyclopedias  in  English,  the  only 
one  that  mentions  him  in  connection  with 
Standard  Time  is  the  Britannica  and  that 
in  seven  words,  “due  to  Sandford  Flem¬ 
ing,  a  Scotch  Canadian”;  while  the 
Americana  makes  so  bold  as  to  claim 
that  the  idea  originated  in  the  brain  of 
an  American,  one  Charles  F.  Dowd. 

"!'  :  ...  n 

sary  banquet,  possibly  a  pageant,  and 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  social 
events.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  gradu¬ 
ates  and  former  students  as  possible  will 
“drop  in”  during  the  session  and  join  in 
the  festivities. 

The  special  twenty-page  number  of 
the  Summer  School  Bulletin  will  con¬ 
tain  “The  Story  of  the  Summer  School,” 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement,  to  whose  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  through  the  years  the  School 
owes  much  of  its  success;  a  tribute  to 
Dr.  MacClement,  by  Orval  Ault,  Arts 


DR.  W.  T.  MacCLEMENT  ORVAL  E.  AULT 

’24,  a  past  president  of  the  Summer 
School  Association;  interesting  excerpts 
from  the  Senate  minutes  recording  the 
founding  of  the  School,  and  pictures  of 
the  men  responsible  for  its  inauguration. 
There  will  also  be  messages  from  the 
Chancellor;  the  Principal;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Currie,  Director  of  Extension,  and  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Carr;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Richardson;  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association. 
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BROADCASTING  IS  RESUMED 
FROM  QUEEN’S  STATION 

ROADCASTING  over  the  rebuilt 
Queen’s  radio  station,  CFRC  —  de¬ 
layed  for  several  weeks  by  the  action  of 
the  Canadian  Radio  Commission  in 
changing  the  station’s  frequency  allot¬ 
ment  from  915  to  1510  kilocycles  —  be¬ 
gan  on  January  8.  A  temporary  set-up 
was  made  on  that  date  for  the  address 
of  Principal  Fyfe,  which  inaugurated  the 
series  of  Monday-afternoon  Extension 
Lectures  on  “Men  and  Manners  of  Stu¬ 
art  England.” 

The  alteration  in  frequency  made  it 
necessary  for  the  aerial  of  the  station  to 
be  changed,  the  transmitter  practically 
redesigned,  and  the  crystals  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  be  reground.  The  new 
transmitter  includes  an  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  instrument  which  controls  the  fre¬ 
quency  by  thermostatic  regulation  of  the 
temperature  of  a  piece  of  quartz  to  with¬ 
in  one-tenth  of  a  degree  Centigrade. 


SEVEN  CLUBS  COMPETE 
IN  DRAMATIC  FESTIVAL 

HE  Eastern  Ontario  Dramatic  Festi¬ 
val  is  being  held  in  Convocation 
Hall  again  this  year,  on  February  9  and 
10.  Seven  dramatic  clubs  are  participat¬ 
ing,  and  with  some  presenting  two  and 
three  offerings,  eleven  different  plays  are 
being  produced.  There  are  two  evening 
performances  and  a  matinee.  The  adju¬ 
dicator  is  Mr.  Rupert  Harvey,  the  well- 
known  British  actor  and  producer. 

The  Faculty  Players  and  the  Students’ 
Dramatic  Guild  of  Queen’s  are  both  en¬ 
tered  in  the  regional  contest.  The  Dra¬ 
matic  Guild  are  performing  Submerged, 
and  the  Faculty  Players  have  two  entries, 
From  Their  Ozvn  Place,  by  Merrill  Deni¬ 
son,  and  Glensheugh,  by  Joe  Corrie.  The 
other  clubs  competing  are  the  Ottawa 
Drama  League,  Kingston  Drama  Group, 
Belleville  Thespians,  Cobourg  Drama 
Group  and  the  Theatre  Guild  of  Brock- 
ville. 


CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  EARLY  “NAUGHTIES” 
One  of  the  laboratories  in  Carruthers  Hall. 
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PROFESSORS  SPEAK  ON 
MEN  OF  STUART  ENGLAND 

OUR  of  the  series  of  nine  Extension 
Lectures  dealing  with  “Men  and 
Manners  of  Stuart  England”  were  held 
in  Convocation  Hall  on  successive  Mon¬ 
day  afternoons  during  January.  Deliv¬ 
ered  by  prominent  members  of  the  staff 
and  reviewing  a  fascinating  epoch  in 
British  history,  they  attracted  large  num¬ 
bers  of  students  and  citizens  of  Kings¬ 
ton.  The  Hall  was  filled  to  capacity  on 
each  occasion,  indicating  a  popularity 
equally  as  great  as  that  shown  in  the 
1933  programme,  for  which  eminent  men 
from  various  parts  of  Canada  were  se¬ 
cured. 

The  series,  which  continues  until 
March  5,  is  being  broadcast  by  radio  over 
the  Queen’s  station,  CFRC,  from  5  to  6 
o’clock  each  Monday.  Good  reception 
has  been  reported  from  numerous  places, 
and  the  alumni  are  urged  to  try  and  tune 
in  on  these  informative  lectures  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  inaugural  lecture  Principal  Fyfe 
gave  an  introduction  to  the  series.  He 
dealt  in  an  interesting  manner  with  the 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from 
studying  various  periods  of  history.  If 
we  are  eager  to  understand  Canada  to¬ 
day,  the  thought  of  its  people,  their  vir¬ 
tues  and  their  vices,  we  must  extend  our 
view  still  further  to  include  the  British 
islands  and  the  country  of  France,  Dr. 
Fyfe  maintained.  To  obtain  an  adequate 
background  one  should  study  as  far  back 
as  the  seventeenth  century  at  least.  It 
was  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  char¬ 
acters  in  history  fully  and  completely 
came  to  life,  in  a  seething  confusion  of 
religion,  debauchery,  intellect,  faction, 
wit,  brutality  and  poetic  fancy. 

After  citing  the  requirements  imposed 
upon  the  historian,  the  Principal  went  on 
to  a  brief  outline  of  the  Stuart  period, 
which  was  a  chronologically  convenient 
framework  for  the  series  of  lectures, 
extending  as  it  did  from  1603  to  1707. 
Dr.  Fyfe  touched  on  the  Stuart  kings 
with  their  genius  for  doing  the  wrong 
thing,  and  on  the  personages  prominent 


in  that  age.  He  discussed  also  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  British  and  French  communities 
on  this  continent  during  the  Stuart  period 
and  other  factors  which  had  a  bearing 
on  Canadian  history  in  that  time. 

The  lectures  would  not  cover  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts  systematically,  said  Dr. 
Fyfe,  but  each  lecturer  would  exhibit 
some  aspects  of  the  particular  person 
with  whom  he  dealt.  The  object  of  the 
series  was  not  to  sate  the  audience  with 
knowledge,  but  to  arouse  an  interest 

which  would  prove  profitable. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  P.  G.  C.  Campbell  followed 
with  an  address  upon  Archbishop  Laud, 
in  which  he  sketched  the  life  of  the 
churchman  and  statesman  against  the 
background  of  religious  and  political  in¬ 
tolerance,  of  bitter  hatred,  narrow  vision 
and  bloodshed  of  the  period. 

For  the  average  Englishman  the  Re¬ 
formation,  at  its  outset,  was  a  question 
of  nationality  and  of  ritual,  rather  than 
of  dogma.  The  Puritans,  ardently  striv¬ 
ing  within  the  Church  to  carry  the  Refor¬ 
mation  further  and  to  force  their  radical 
ideas  upon  all  others,  met  with  the  im¬ 
placable  opposition  of  Laud.  As  Dean 
of  Gloucester  earlier  in  his  career,  Laud 
had  shown  himself  in  his  acts  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  fearless  of  consequences,  of  Bishop, 
of  the  Puritans,  or  of  his  chances  of  pre¬ 
ferment;  and  he  was  unable  to  see  either 
the  necessity  or  the  expediency  of  con¬ 
ciliating  his  opponents.  As  counsellor  in 
both  state  and  church  matters  to  James  I 
and  Charles  I,  and  as  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  after  1663,  he  sought  to  enforce 
conformity  on  all. 

Laud  held  that  the  Church  must  be 
obeyed;  that  the  tradition  of  centuries 
must  count  in  the  question  of  worship 
and  where  the  Bible  was  silent  or  incom¬ 
plete  on  doctrine;  and  that  order  and 
reverence  in  worship  helped  to  godli¬ 
ness.  He  put  his  policy  into  vigorous 
action.  He  clearly  defined  the  essential 
position  of  the  national  church,  from 
which  it  has  never  moved,  and  he  kept 
it  from  swinging  in  the  direction  of  Cal¬ 
vinism.  Aside  from  the  question  of  the 
rightness  of  his  views,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  disastrous  effects  to  the  realm 
of  putting  his  policy  into  rigorous  ef- 
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feet ;  religious  and  political  issues  became 
almost  indistinguishable.  It  is  difficult, 
declared  Dr.  Campbell,  not  to  accept  the 
view  that  Laud,  both  by  what  he  did  and 
by  what  he  left  undone,  was  more  than 
any  other  man  responsible  for  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  civil  war. 

Professor  Campbell  also  dealt  briefly 
with  Laud’s  contribution  to  education 
and  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
with  his  downfall,  trial  and  execution  for 
“high  treason.” 

*  * 

In  the  third  lecture  of  the  series  Prof. 
H.  Alexander  dealt  with  “John  Donne, 
Poet  and  Divine.”  The  speaker  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  outset  that  the  title  circum¬ 
scribed  the  man  too  narrowly,  as  he  had 
displayed  his  great  talents  in  two  other 
fields,  as  soldier  and  gallant.  Few  men 
of  any  age  had  touched  life  at  so  many 
points. 

In  the  course  of  a  motley  career  Donne 
had  started  life  as  a  riotous  law-student, 
and  after  a  romantic  elopement  and  sub¬ 
sequent  incarceration  in  prison,  ended 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity  as  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  preaching  ser¬ 
mons  that  drew  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his 
listeners,  and  meditating  on  sin,  death 
and  the  grave  in  a  way  that  gave  him  the 
right  to  pre-empt  the  sobriquet,  “Gloomy 
Dean,”  which  his  distinguished  twenti¬ 
eth-century  successor  at  St.  Paul’s  so 
cheerfully  bears.  In  spite  of  the  many 
facets  to  Donne’s  life,  he  could  not  be 
charged  with  hypocrisy,  because  his  many 
changes  of  heart  were  genuine  and  his 
life  pervaded  throughout  by  a  spirit  of 
sincerity  and  untiring  search  for  spiritual 
truth.  In  a  century  rich  in  great  preach¬ 
ers,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest. 

Donne  was  grouped  with  the  Stuart 
poets  and  writers,  although  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  when  most  of  his  poetry 
was  written,  fell  in  the  late  Elizabethan 
era.  Elis  work  differed  from  the  typical 
Elizabethan  poetry  in  its  new  note  of 
realism  in  thought  and  language.  The 
speaker  also  dealt  with  Donne’s  value 
and  influence  as  an  innovator  in  the 
school  of  metaphysical  poetry  and  in 
verse  forms.  In  his  later  life  Donne 
turned  to  the  composition  of  religious 


poetry  as  well  as  prose,  and  here,  as  in 
his  love-poems,  his  verse  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  other  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  poets. 

*  *  *  * 

The  fourth  lecturer,  Dr.  Gregory 
Vlastos,  of  the  Philosophy  department, 
spoke  on  “Hobbes,  the  Bad  Man  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Philosophy.”  The  title,  he  said,  con¬ 
tained  no  implication  that  Hobbes  was  a 
bad  man  personally,  though  he  admitted 
freely  that  the  philosopher’s  life  was  not 
conspicuous  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
classic  Christian  virtues,  and  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  morality,  his  life 
should  be  forgotten,  not  condemned. 

Hobbes’s  claim  on  history  was  that  in 
him  might  be  found  a  convenient  spokes¬ 
man  for  all  the  views  which  must  first  be 
established  before  they  could  be  attacked. 
For  countless  moralists  and  sermonizers, 
as  well  as  for  many  serious  students  of 
philosophy,  Hobbes  is  the  man  who  gave 
the  truth  about  the  natural  man  and  called 
it  the  whole  truth  about  the  whole  man. 
By  stating  this  sharply  and  drawing  its 
inevitable  conclusions  for  politics  and 
morals,  Hobbes  won  and  kept  his  place 
in  the  history  of  British  thought. 

The  most  important  incident  in 
Hobbqs’s  life  came  when,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  he  read  a  copy  of  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments,  and  then  proceeded  to  master  the 
mathematics  and  physical  science  of  his 
day.  This  led  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
whole  tangle  of  scholasticism  of  his  time, 
and  he  began  to  understand  human  na¬ 
ture  and  human  life  with  the  freedom, 
the  impartiality  and  the  discipline  of  the 
man  of  science.  He  was  a  poor  mathe¬ 
matician,  but  had  he  never  loved  mathe¬ 
matics  he  would  never  have  written  phil¬ 
osophy. 

Dr.  Vlastos  dipped  into  the  daring  and 
ingenious  approach  of  Hobbes  to  the 
problems  of  the  human  mind.  “Give  me 
two  things,  motion  and  association,”  said 
Hobbes,  “and  with  these  I  shall  explain 
all  the  complicated  facts  of  the  human 
mind :  sensation,  imagination,  memory 
and  reason.”  Dr.  Vlastos  then  went  on 
to  explain  the  extreme  simplicity  and 
neatness  of  the  solution  reached  by 
Hobbes  in  his  study  of  the  natural  man. 
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WOMAN  MEDICO  PRACTISES 
OVER  TWO-SCORE  YEARS 

SILVER-HAIRED,  erect  little 
woman  belonging  to  that  gallant 
band  of  pioneers  who  went  out  from  the 
Women’s  Medical  College  of  Queen’s 
University  in  the  eighties  and  nineties 
observed  the  completion  of  forty-two 
years  of  medical  practice  at  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  on  January  17.  She  was  Dr.  Janet 
Murray,  Med.  ’91,  Schenectady’s  first 
woman  physician. 

“Forty-two  years  isn’t  so  much  after 
all,”  said  Dr.  Murray  in  an  interview. 
“And  the  days  of  the  baggage-car  ambu¬ 
lance  don’t  seem  so  far  away.” 

That  is  because  Dr.  Murray  has  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  city.  Fresh  from  Queen’s,  she 
journeyed  to  Boston  in  1892,  where  there 
were  prospects  of  a  position  as  intern. 
Half  way  along  the  route  she  heard  the 
conductor  calling  a  curious  name.  She 
asked  him  to  repeat  it.  “Schenectady,  next 
stop,”  he  answered. 

“There  was  something  about  the  place 
I  liked  at  first  sight,”  says  Dr.  Murray 
to-day.  “The  Boston  job  didn’t  mate¬ 
rialize,  so  I  came  straight  back  here,  and 
after  scouting  around  a  bit,  decided  to 
open  a  practice.  I’ve  been  here  since 
then.” 

Thus,  with  not  a  little  of  the  romantic, 
the  adventurous  young  doctor  hung  out 
her  shingle  in  Schenectady,  then  a  sleepy 
town  of  20,000  souls.  To-day  it  is  a 
bustling  city — and  Dr.  Janet  Murray  one 
of  its  best-known  women. 

Events  of  her  childhood  did  much  to 
shape  Janet  Murray’s  destiny.  Born  in 
Peebles,  Scotland,  the  daughter  of  a  min¬ 
ing  engineer,  she  came  to  Canada  before 
she  was  ten.  Her  father  became  manager 
of  the  Eagle  Saw  Works  at  Belleville, 
and  Janet  attended  the  Belleville  Aca¬ 
demy.  Her  mother  was  an  invalid  and 
the  girl  nursed  her.  Her  father  met  with 
an  accident  and  she  dressed  his  wounds. 
Neighbours  became  ill  and  she  tended 
them.  Finally,  she  “braved  the  slings,” 
embarked  on  a  course  in  Medicine  at 
Oueen’s,  and  in  1891  graduated  with  her 
M.D.,  C.M. 


In  1892,  when  Janet  Murray,  M.D., 
opened  an  office  over  a  small  tailoring 
establishment,  Schenectady  had  no  hos¬ 
pital.  Operations  were  in  most  cases  un¬ 
dertaken  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  transport  the  patient  to 
Albany  by  baggage  car  and  there  operate 
in  the  light  of  kerosene  lanterns  and 
spluttering  gas.  But  Janet  Murray,  M.D., 
knew  her  medicine  and  carved  a  niche 
for  herself  in  the  awakening  city.  To¬ 
day  amidst  the  marvels  of  medicine,  she 
is  keen,  alert,  up-to-date,  trusted.  To¬ 
day  she  treats  the  daughters  and  sons  of 
those  who  learned  to  come  to  her  with 
confidence  in  the  nineties.  She  meets 
emergencies,  and  she  thinks  that  forty- 
two  years  isn’t  such  a  long  time  after  all. 


QUEEN’S  PROFESSOR  TO 
ATTEND  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

Lieut.-col.  w.  p.  WILGAR, 

D.S.O.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Officer  Commanding  the  Queen’s 
University  Contingent  of  the  C.  O.  T.  C., 
has  been  created  an  honorary  aide-de- 

camp  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor- 
General.  Colonel  Wil- 
gar’s  honorary  duties 
involve  attendance 
upon  His  Excellency 
whenever  it  is  re¬ 
quired  of  him  and  he 
attended  the  opening 
of  Parliament  on 
January  26  in  his  new 
capacity. 

Professor  Wilgar 
graduated  from 
Queen’s  in  Mining 
Engineering  in  1903, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  was  occupied 
with  various  railway  projects,  including 
construction  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway.  In  1914  he  returned  to  Queen’s 
to  accept  the  chair  of  Civil  Engineering, 
succeeding  Prof.  A.  K.  Kirkpatrick.  In 
January,  1915,  he  enlisted  with  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Engineers  and  in  March  of  the 
following  year  was  sent  overseas  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  10th  Field  Company.  He 
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won  his  Distinguished  Service  Order  for 
bravery  during  the  Somme  operations, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  resumed  his 
work  at  Queen’s.  A  staff  member  of 
the  Queen’s  Athletic  Board  of  Control, 
Professor  Wilgar  has  been  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  Canadian  Intercollegiate  athletics 
for  many  years.  He  was  also  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  project  for  a 
Students’  Memorial  Union  at  Queen’s  to 
fruition. 


BALLOTS  OF  GRADUATES 
RETURNABLE  TO  MARCH  31 

RADUATES  are  again  reminded 
that  the  ballots  now  in  their  hands 
for  the  election  of  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  nine  members  of  the 
University  Council,  and  two  members  of 
the  Athletic  Board  of  Control,  must  be 
returned  to  the  University  not  later  than 
March  31. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  January 
Review  of  the  five  nominations  for 
Trustees  and  of  the  sixteen  for  Council, 
and  information  about  the  candidates 
was  given  on  the  back  of  the  ballots.  For 
the  two  graduate  vacancies  on  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control,  the  names  of 
T.  A.  McGinnis,  Sc.  ’08,  of  Kingston, 
and  Dr.  C.  W.  Drury,  Sc. ’09,  of  Toronto, 
were  placed  in  nomination  by  the  Board 
itself.  This  election  paper  combines  both 
nominating  and  voting  features,  as  the 
graduates  may  vote  for  the  two  candidates 
already  nominated,  or  nominate  and  vote 
for  others  if  they  so  desire.  Mr.  McGin¬ 
nis  has  been  chairman  of  the  Board  for 
several  years  and  has )  given  unstintingly 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  it  and  to  ath¬ 
letics  in  general.  Dr.  Drury  has  also  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service  to  the  Board  over 
a  number  of  years. 

The  alumni  members  of  the  governing 
and  advisory  boards  of  the  University 
are  elected  to  represent  the  graduates  as 
a  whole,  irrespective  of  faculty,  genera¬ 
tion  or  group.  They  can  bring  to  the 
University  valuable  service  and  counsel, 
and  the  graduates  are  urged  to  exercise 
their  franchise  in  order  that  the  candi¬ 
dates  elected  will  be  truly  representative. 


GHOSTS 

ARE  you  ever  haunted  by  ghosts  of 
dead-and-gone  Mathematics  ?  In 
case  they  still  walk  and  you  cannot  lay 
them,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Sci¬ 
ence  faculty  has  prepared  an  examina¬ 
tion  that  may  serve  to  keep  the  ghosts 
quiet  for  a  time.  If  you  cannot  make 
your  solutions  correspond  with  the 
correct  answers,  write  to  the  Reviewer 
and  he  will  give  you  rest. 

Mathematics  N 

Time  allowed,  oo.  Minimum  marks  re¬ 
quired  for  a  pass,  0.  The  fewer  ques¬ 
tions  you  do,  the  higher  mark  you  will 
obtain.  Notes,  cribs,  text-books,  com¬ 
munication  between  candidates,  passing 
of  information  on  written  slips  are  en¬ 
couraged.  The  proctors  are  instructed  to 
facilitate  such  aids.  They  are  but  friend¬ 
ly  ghosts.  Their  salary  is  a  minus  quan¬ 
tity.  Since  the  answers  are  given,  papers 
need  not  be  handed  in.  Those  handed  in 
are  never  read.  All  candidates  obtain 
their  degrees.  A  knowledge  of  the  Calcu¬ 
lus  is  negligible  and  will  be  leniently 
dealt  with.  Any  attention  to  these  rules 
cannot  be  helped,  and  may  be  expected. 

1.  A  smooth  thin  rod  rests  in  a  smooth 
hemispherical  cup  10  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  whose  lip  is  horizontal.  What 
length  of  rod  will  assume  the  steepest 
slope?  Answer:  8.2  inches. 

2.  If  a  man  weighs  nothing  at  the  equa¬ 
tor,  how  long  is  the  day?  Answer: 
83  minutes. 

3.  Dogs  cost  $10  each;  pigs,  $3,  and 
chickens,  50  cents.  If  a  man  buys 
100  animals  for  $100,  how  many  of 
each  animal  will  he  have?  Answer: 
5  dogs,  1  pig,  94  chickens. 

4.  An  army  extends  40  miles.  A  man 
rides  from  the  front  to  the  back  and 
back  again  to  the  front.  While  he  is 
doing  this,  the  army  marches  40  miles. 
How  far  does  the  man  ride?  Answer: 
96.56  miles. 

5.  How  many  digits  are  there  in  nine 
raised  to  the  ninth  power,  raised  to 
the  ninth  power,  raised  to  the  ninth 
power?  Answer:  696. 

6.  There  are  five  men  asleep  on  a  desert 
island  at  midnight.  Near  them  is  a 
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pile  of  cocoanuts.  One  of  the  men 
wakes  up  and  divides  the  cocoanuts 
into  five  piles  with  one  extra.  He 
throws  this  one  away  and  takes  one 
fifth  of  the  remaining  cocoanuts  and 
hides  them.  He  then  mixes  the  re¬ 
maining  ones  up  and  goes  back  to  bed. 
The  other  four  men,  one  by  one,  do 
the  same  thing.  The  next  morning 
the  number  of  cocoanuts  is  exactly 
divisible  by  five.  How  many  cocoa- 
nuts  were  there  in  the  beginning? 
Answer:  3121. 

7.  Given :  a  four-foot  square  box  and1  a 
12-foot  ladder.  Put  the  box  against 
a  wall  and  then  place  the  ladder  so 
that  it  will  touch  the  floor,  the  box, 
and  the  wall.  How  far  will  the  lad¬ 
der  be  from  the  wall  ?  Answer :  6  feet, 
8  9/64  inches. 


KINGSTON  AND  OTTAWA 
TO  HEAR  PETRI  CONCERTS 

CONCERT  likely  to  surpass  any 
attempted  in  Kingston  by  other 
than  professional  choirs  is  being  presented 
in  Grant  Hall  on  February  22  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edoardo  Petri,  director 
of  the  choral  school  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Petri  has 
been  at1  Queen’s  during  the  past  four 
months  as  part-time  instructor  in  choral 
music  through  an  enabling  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  is  known 
to  many  Queen’s  people  through  having 
been  at  two  previous  sessions  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School. 

The  choir  for  the  occasion  comprises 
Queen’s  students,  many  Kingston  sing¬ 
ers,  a  group  of  twenty-eight  voices  from 
Ottawa,  whom  Mr.  Petri  has  trained  in 
frequent  visits  to  the  Capital,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  group  from  Brockville.  The  concert 
programme  is  of  three  parts.  The  first 
two  parts  consist  of  sacred  and  secular 
songs,  motets,  chorales  and  madrigals, 
sung  in  English,  Latin  and  Italian.  The 
final  part  of  the  programme  includes  two 
selections  from  the  Qpera  Aida  by  Verdi. 
Miss  Lois  Baker,  of  Kingston,  has  been 
the  local  accompanist  throughout  the  re¬ 
hearsals. 


The  entire  company  is  journeying  to 
Ottawa  on  February  24,  where  the  same 
concert  is  being  presented  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Ottawa  Branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association. 

U.  S.  PROFESSORS  ELECT 
QUEEN’S  MAN  PRESIDENT 

T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  Professor  S.  A.  Mitchell,  Arts 
’94,  LL.D.  ’24,  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  elected  president,  the  term  of 
office  being  two  years. 


DR.  S.  A.  MITCHELL,  Arts  ’94 


For  the  past  four  years,  Dr.  Mitchell 
has  been  chairman  of  the  important  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure.  The  continued 
depression  has  caused  the  dismissal  of 
many  professors  in  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
result  that  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  has  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  unusual  activity. 

As  an  astronomer,  Professor  Mitchell 
is  best  known  as  an  authority  on  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  having  observed  nine  of  these 
interesting  phenomena.  His  book, 
Eclipses  of  the  Sun t  has  been  received 
with  such  favour  that  a  fourth  edition 
will  be  published  by  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  the  coming  summer.  The 
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Leander  McCormick  Observatory,  of 
which  Dr.  Mitchell  is  director,  has  mea¬ 
sured  the  distances  of  more  stars  than 
any  other  observatory  in  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  his  work,  many  hon¬ 
ours  have  come  to  Professor  Mitchell, 
and  he  is  regarded  as  the  foremost  scien¬ 
tist  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  stellar  parallaxes  of  the 
International  Astronomical  Union;  he  is 
a  fellow  and  foreign  associate  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society ;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  American  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Society,  Astronomische  Gesellschaft, 
Societe  Astronomique  de  France,  and 
other  learned  bodies. 


DOUGLAS  LIBRARY  ACQUIRES 
INTERESTING  CANADIANA 

IVID  stories  of  nineteenth-century 
travel  through  Canada  were  recent¬ 
ly  added  to  the  Canadiana  of  the  Douglas 
Library  through  the  influence  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Fyfe. 

The  gift  was  a  letter  written  in  1870 
by  Captain  Redvers  H.  Buller,  of  Her 
Majesty’s  British  Forces,  afterwards 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army,  accompanied  by  a  diary  of  a  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition  undertaken  in  1865.  The 
letter  gives  an  engrossing  account  of  a 
journey  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Fort 
Garry  at  the  time  of  the  Riel  Rebellion 
and  the  diary  describes  a  six-weeks’  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Montreal  to  Fredericton, 
made  by  Captain  Buller  and  Donald 
Browne. 


Correspondence 

The  Manse,  Little  Britain, 
Winnipeg,  Jan.  11,  1934. 

The  Secretary, 

General  Alumni  Association. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  from  Carluke,  Scotland, 
awakens  us  to  remembrance  and  duty. 
Kindly  allow  another  word  from  one  of 


the  Order  of  Long-Tailed  Coats  and  Pov¬ 
erty.  But  Queen’s  has  always  been  rich 
on  the  poverty  of  her  sons. 

I  was  present  at  the  meeting  when, 
after  the  County  of  Frontenac  had  re¬ 
fused  to  assist  with  Grant  Hall,  Jim  Wal¬ 
lace  was  appealing  with  great  fervour  to 
the  students  to  rise  up  and  build.  “I 
was  turning  over  in  my  mind,”  said  Jim. 
“Turning  over  in  your  bed,”  said  a  voice 
from  the  gallery. 

We  were  inspired  to  attempt  great 
things  by  our  prophet-statesman-princi¬ 
pal,  Dr.  Grant.  When  treasurer  of  the 
0.  U.  M.  A.,  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
from  Toronto,  where  he  was  convalesc¬ 
ing  after  a  serious  illness,  saying,  “put 
me  down  for  $10,  $15  or  $20,  as  you  may 
need  me.” 

Well,  find  enclosed  this  small  donation 
of  twenty  dollars  for  the  Grant  Hall 
Fund  and  three  dollars  for  Alumni  mem¬ 
bership  fee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  McConnell, 
Arts  ’00,  Theol.  ’03. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

Mrs.  Ethel  Leadbeater  is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  Ban  Righ  Hall  through 
illness,  and  Miss  Alice  Pidgeon,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Pidgeon,  has  been  engaged  as  dietitian 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Miss 
Pidgeon  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  She  has  done  postgraduate 
work  in  dietetics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  and  has  had  several 
years’  experience  in  Toronto  as  consult¬ 
ing  dietitian. 

*  *  *  * 

A  series  of  six  lectures  on  the  history 
of  medieval  and  Renaissance  architec¬ 
ture  is  being  given  this  term  in  the  Doug¬ 
las  Library  by  Colin  B.  McMillan,  Sc. 
’36,  Ottawa,  who  studied  last  year  in  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  under  a  Carnegie  Scholarship. 

*  *  *  * 

During  January  a  novel  and  interest¬ 
ing  exhibition  of  drawings  by  William 
Blake,  illustrating  Dante’s  Inferno ,  was 
displayed  in  the  Douglas  Library. 
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THE  annual  “At  Home”  of  the  Arts 
Society  on  January  26  took  the  form 
of  a  Bohemian  Ball.,  with  the  Gymnasium 
transformed  for  the  evening  into  “the 
streets  of  Paris.”  Lining  the  walls,  or 
rather  “the  streets,”  were  cleverly  de¬ 
signed  houses  and  cafes,  faithfully  re¬ 
produced  from  old  prints  of  actual  scenes 
in  Paris.  Soft  lights  shone  through  the 
windows,  and  the  large  ceiling  lights  took 
the  form  of  glistening  silver  chandeliers. 
Silver  settings  were  used  for  the  two 
renowned  orchestras  that  were  retained: 
one  from  the  Seignory  Club  of  Lucerne- 
in-Quebec,  led  by  Frank  Cott;  and  the 
other,  Ralph  Large  and  his  Knights  of 
Modern  Melody,  of  Montreal.  The  or¬ 
chestras,  playing  alternately,  vied  with 
each  other  in  producing  the  enchanting 
music  included  on  the  continuous  pro¬ 
gramme.  Supper  was  served  in  the  aux¬ 
iliary  gymnasium,  with  a  “strolling  play¬ 
er”  purveying  the  Bohemian  strains  of 
an  accordion  among  the  tables.  The  fa¬ 
vours  for(  the  ladies  were  unusually  fine 
silver  pendants,  set  with  a  coloured  stone. 
The  patronesses  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fyfe, 
Mrs.  J.  Matheson,  Mrs.  Norman  Miller 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  each  of 
whom  wore  a  beautiful  shoulder  knot  of 
orchids,  the  gift  of  the  Arts  Society. 
Arthur  Hall,  ’34,  was  convener  of  the 

dance  committee. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  George  Herbert  Clarke  addressed 
the  English  Club  on  January  24  upon 
“The  Poetry  of  the  Great  War.” 

*  *  *  * 

Ban  Righ  Hall  presented  its  usual 
scene  of  loveliness  and  charm  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Levana  junior  and  senior 
Formals  on  January  17  and  19.  The 
Common  Room  was  effectively  decorated 
as  a  jungle,  with  green  monkeys,  gaily 
coloured  tropical  birds,  pink  elephants 
and  ferocious  tigers  seemingly  right  at 
home  amid  the  profusion  of  trees  and 
flowers.  Miss  Jennie  Roberts  was  con¬ 


vener  of  the  dance  and  the  guests  were 
received  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fyfe,  Miss  Hilda 
C.  Laird,  Dean  of  Women,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
McNeill,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown,  president 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Miss  Mary 
McLennan,  president  of  Levana,  and 
Miss  Ruby  Cordy,  head  of  the  Ban  Righ 
house  council. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Theological  Society  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  relation  of  religion  to  the 
problems  of  modern  society  over  the 
week-end  of  January  14.  On  Saturday 
evening  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Kerr,  D.D.,  of 
St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  West- 
mount,  gave  an  address  in  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Common  Room  upon  “The  Church 
and  the  Crisis.”  On  Monday  afternoon 
Rev.  Professor  S.  M.  Gilmour  spoke  on 
“The  Church  and  Political  and  Economic 
Issues.”  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Society  was  held  in  Chalmers 
Church  on  Monday  evening,  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Kerr  as  the  guest  speaker. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Graduates’  Club,  comprising 
graduates  of  any  university  who  are  now 
connected  with  Queen’s,  met  in  the  Sci¬ 
ence  Club  Room  on  January  18  to  hear 
Prof.  R.  O.  Earl  give  an  address  on 
“Heredity.” 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  women’s  Intercollegiate  debates 
on  December  8,  two  teams  of  the  Levana 
Debating  Club  of  Queen’s  won  decisions 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  “Re¬ 
solved  that  Fascism  is  the  salvation  of, 
and  not  a  menace  to,  the  progress  of  civ¬ 
ilization.”  Against  a  team  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  Misses  Dorothy  Wil¬ 
kins,  ’34,  Doncaster,  England,  and  Ma¬ 
rion  Clarke,  ’37,  Kingston,  argued  the 
affirmative  of  the  resolution  in  the  debate 
at  Ban  Righ  Hall.  At  the  same  time 
Misses  Dorothy  Stuart,  ’36,  South  Or¬ 
ange,  N.J.,  and  Kay  Jarvis,  ’34,  Stettler, 
Alta.,  were  in  Hamilton  successfully 
upholding  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
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tion  against  McMaster  University.  The 
Queen’s  girls  were  defending  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  debating  trophy. 

*  *  *  * 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Ban  Righ 
House  Council  and  individual  subscrip¬ 
tions  by  girls  in  residence,  a  large  com¬ 
bination  radio,  and  phonograph  has  been 
purchased  for  the  Common  Room  in  Ban 
Righ  Hall. 

^  >|{ 

Rev.  F.  W.  Kerr,D.D.,  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Westmount,  Que.,  was  the  spe¬ 
cial  speaker  at  the  monthly  student  ser¬ 
vice  in  Sydenham  Street  United  Church 
on  January  14. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  4  Prof.  W.  O.  Raymond 
of  the  University  of  Bishop's  College, 
Lennoxville,  Que.,  spoke  to  the  English 


February 

Club  on  “Modern  Poetry  and  its  Break 

with  Victorian  Tradition.” 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  luncheon  of  the  Commerce  Club 

on  January  8,  Mr.  Rutherford  Williams, 
F.C.A.,  gave  an  address  on  bankruptcy 
and  the  development  of  legislation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  proceedings  in  bankruptcy. 

*  *  *  * 

Meeting  in  the  Common  Room  of  Ban 
Righ  Hall  on  January  10,  the  Levana 
Society  heard  an  interesting  address  on 
the  Roosevelt  recovery  plan  by  Prof. 
F.  A.  Knox.  A  short  resume  of  the 
North  American  Students’  Conference, 
held  at  Hamilton  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  was  given  by  Miss  Jean  Doh¬ 
erty,  ’34,  Stratford,  who  attended  it  in 
company  with  Miss  Marguerite  Russell, 
’36,  Millbrook,  Ont. 


Skiing 

OMPETING  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Intercollegiate  Skiing  Meet  at  the 
Seignory  Club,  Lucerne-in-Quebec, 
Queen’s  furnished  a  big  surprise  by  win¬ 
ning  second  place,  while  the  hitherto 
unheralded  St.  Patrick’s  College,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  provided  the  major  sensation  of 
the  tournament  by  placing  first.  McGill’s 
representatives,  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  last  year  in  the  Swiss  Alps  in  the 
slalom,  downhill  and  relay  races,  and 
Varsity’s  strong  team,  also  competing 
for  the  first  time,  were  both  forced  to 
take  a  back  seat. 

St.  Pats  won  the  meet  with  plenty  to 
spare,  achieving  victories  in  the  com¬ 
bined  cross-country  run,  jumping  events 
and  figure-skating.  Queen’s,  lacking 
skaters,  earned  second  place  mainly  by 
virtue  of  Ed.  Connolly’s  sensational  dou¬ 
ble  win  in  the  slalom  and  downhill  ski 
races.  In  the  slalom  the  Tricolour  ace 
defeated  Frank  Campbell,  of  McGill, 
who  has  been  unbeatable  in  that  event  in 
Intercollegiate  ranks  for  the  past  two 
or  three  seasons  and  who  made  a  very 


creditable  showing  in  Switzerland  a  year 
ago.  Connolly  learned  his  skiing  with  the 
Ottawa  Club,  and  will  be  remembered 
by  alumni  as  the  Queen’s  net  star  who 
extended  Laird  Watt  of  McGill  to  the 
limit  in  the  singles  championship  final  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Tournament 
last  fall.  In  the  downhill  race  Connolly’s 
victory  was  also  noteworthy,  as  the  Seig¬ 
nory  Club’s  course  is  one  oFthe  stiff est 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  while  adverse 
weather  conditions  made  the  race  a  su¬ 
preme  test  of  stamina. 

C.  P.  Connolly,  brother  of  Edwin,  and 
Anton  Forsberg  were  the  other  members 
of  the  Queen’s  team  and  both  proved 
competent.  Charles  Connolly  won  a 
third  in  the  downhill  race.  Forsberg 
placed  fourth  in  the  ski-jumping,  in  a 
wind  of  thirty  miles  per  hour  that  made 
the  competition  both  stiff  and  difficult. 

Hockey 

WHEN  the  February  issue  of  the 
Reviezv  reaches  its  readers,  the 
first  round  of  Ontario  Hockey  Associa¬ 
tion  fixtures  will  have  been  played  and 
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group  winners  will  be  decided.  Mean¬ 
while  Queen’s  is  in  the  thick  of  the 
hockey  wars,  and  followers  of  the  winter 
pastime  are  being  given  ample  reason  for 
satisfaction. 

The  Queen’s  intermediate  entry,  which 
provides  an  example  of  a  stellar  organi¬ 
zation  handicapped  by  lack  of  practice, 
is  still  in  the  running,  although  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  win  their  remain¬ 


HOWARD  PETERSON 

ing  schedule  fixtures  to  take  the  group 
honours.  On  their  showing  to  date  the 
Tricolour  squad  have  at  least  an  even 
chance,  and  as  the  demand  upon  Arena 
facilities  by  outside  interests  diminishes 
and  more  frequent  practice  becomes  pos¬ 
sible,  the  local  boys  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  improve  sufficiently  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  laurels. 

On  paper  at  least  the  Intermediates 
are  formidable  contenders.  “ Johnny” 
Wing,  the  flashy  exponent  of  the  art 
of  hoofing  who  startled  Intercollegiate 


football  critics  by  his  outstanding  per¬ 
formances  last  fall,  plays  a  brilliant  game 
at  centre  ice.  He  hails  from  Gananoque, 
where,  in  addition  to  his  other  achieve¬ 
ments,  he  annexes  regatta  championships 
as  a  summer  pastime.  Flanking  him  are 
Peterson,  a  polished  player  who  learned 
his  hockey  with  the  Newmarket  junior 
champions  of  last  season,  and  Patterson, 
than  whom  there  is  no  speedier  right  wing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Ontario  Strand. 


REG.  PATTERSON 

Behind  this  formidable  trio  appears  an 
invincible  defence,  comprised  of  the  in¬ 
imitable  “Spud”  Murphy,  spark-plug  of 
the  machine,  and  John  Kostuik,  possibly 
the  most  brilliant  all-round  student  and 
athlete  ever  to  come  out  of  the  north 
country,  both  of  whom  have  contributed 
in  no  small  manner  to  Queen’s  effective¬ 
ness/  on  the  gridiron. 

In  the  nets  stands  long  Don  James, 
who  rose  to  the  occasion  on  the  night  of 
February  2,  when  the  Tricolour  was 
short-handed  through  penalties,  and  vir¬ 
tually  saved  Queen’s  from  defeat.  James 
has  the  goods.  A  reserve  of  alternates 
composed  of  McDonald,  Arthurs,  Ray- 
ner,  “Hoopy”  Gibson  and  Forsythe, 
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rounds  out  a  team  that  should  be  a  factor 
in  any  league. 

Coach  “Wally”  Elmer  is  maltre  de 
ceremonie,  and  “Senator”  Powell,  of 
course,  carries  the  adhesive  tape. 

As  for  the  Juniors,  who  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  same  tutelage,  they  are  definite¬ 
ly  “in.”  They  are  group  champions,  with 
consecutive  victories  over  Gananoque, 
R.  M.  C.  and  Kingston,  and  they  are 
looking  about  for  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer. 

Conspicuous  on  the  junior  line-up  is 
“Curly”  Krug,  who  played  football  for 
Queen’s  last  fall  with  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned.  Krug  plays  on  the  defence, 
and  on  the  same  team  appears  D.  A.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  youthful  son  and  prototype  of 
T.  A.  McGinnis,  Sc.  ’08,  who  is  known 
to  hundreds  of  graduates  as  chairman  of 
the  Athletic  Board  of  Control. 

Marshall,  Gibson,  Christie,  Lewis, 
Brackenbury,  Avery,  Maurley,  Davis 
and  Chandler  complete  a  smart  junior 
team  which  was  good  enough  to  go 
through  the  first  round  without  a  defeat 
and  which  should  go  considerably  fur¬ 
ther. 

B.  W.  &  F. 


QUEEN’S  devotees  of  the  manly  art 
were  given  a  zestful  appetizer  on 
January  12  when  the  Ottawa  Technical 
School  gladiators  invaded  Tricolour  ter¬ 
ritory  for  an  exhibition  contest  in  the 
Gymnasium.  Not  the  least  pleasant  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  affair  was  the  fact  that  the 
Capital  contingent  was  shepherded  by 
two  Queen’s  luminaries  of  other  days, 
viz.  and  to  wit,  George  Ketiladze,  Sc. 
’29,  and  Bobby  Seright,  Sc.  ’31,  both  of 
whom  were  champions  in  the  squared  cir¬ 
cle  in  their  University  days. 

Another  favourable  aspect  of  the  event 
was  that  Queen’s  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  wrestling  events,  won  three  boxing 
decisions,  tied  the  third  and  lost  only  the 
fifth.  It  was  a  considerable  evening  for 
the  Tricolour. 

The  feature  bout  of  the  evening  was 
the  heavyweight  tilt  between  Thoman, 
promising  Tricolour  freshman,  and 
“Reg”  Barker,  also  of  Queen’s,  a  young 
gentleman  from  the  Ambitious  City  who 
once  played  football  for  the  Tigers,  and 


who  last  fall  played  snapback  for  the 
Queen’s  Intermediates  and  at  the  same 
time  coached  the  Juniors.  The  bout  was 
fast  and  furious  while  it  lasted,  with  the 
edge  going  at  first  to  Thoman,  who 
leaped  into  whirlwind  action  with  the 
bell.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  follow 
all  the  punches,  and  the  fans  were  fast 
becoming  uproarious  when  the  event 
reached'  a  sudden  termination  as  Barker 
doubled  up  his  man  with  a  terrific  smash 
to  the  midriff. 

Other  Queen’s  boxers  to  win  were 
Peever,  Intercollegiate  champion  at  147 
pounds,  Baker  and  Irving.  “Frosty” 
Ennis  earne<J  a  draw  with  Gumm,  126- 
pound  Ottawa  City  champion,  in  a  torrid 
battle  that  went  three  full  rounds.  Binch 
of  Queen’s  was  eliminated  in  his  bout 
with  Sencenni,  the  event  being  halted 
to  prevent  further  punishment  to  the  Tri¬ 
colour  boy 

The  Tricolour  wrestlers  had  a  big 
night,  winning  twelve  falls  in  six  bouts. 
Nothing  indecisive  about  that.  This 
grappling  team,  composed  of  O’Connor, 
Thomas,  Forsberg,  Hutchinson,  Carlyle, 
and  Schwartz  is  expected  to  win  titles 
for  Queen’s  in  the  Intercollegiate  Assault, 
to  be  held  at  Varsity  on  the  evenings  of 

February  16  and  17. 

*  *  ❖  * 

Pitted  against  mitt-men  and  grapplers 
of  the  Premier  Athletic  Club,  Toronto, 
in  an  exciting  card  on  February  7,  Queen’s 
boxers  annexed  the  honours  in  two  out 
of  three  bouts,  and  the  Tricolour  wrest¬ 
lers  made  a  good  showing  with  one  win 
and  a  draw  in  five  events. 

The  largest  crowd  to  pack  the  gym¬ 
nasium  in  many  moons  yelled  itself 
hoarse  as  Peever,  flashy  Intercollegiate 
welterweight  champion,  scored  a  decisive 
and  popular  decision  over  “Curly”  Dun¬ 
can  of  Toronto,  in  the  thriller  of  the 
evening.  The  Oueen’s  man  landed  a 
hay-making  right  on  Duncan’s  fighting 
jaw  in  the  first  second  of  the  scrap.  After 
that  things  were  fairly  even  for  two  stir¬ 
ring  rounds. 

In  the  third  the  Toronto  man  connect¬ 
ed  several  times  in  succession  and  had 
Peever  hanging  on  in  the  clinches  for  the 
first  time  before  a  Kingston  crowd.  But 
the  Tricolour  lad  had  plenty  left  and 
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came  back  to  batter  his  curly-headed  op¬ 
ponent  around  the  ring  with  a  two-fisted 
attack  that  had  him  hanging  on  the  ropes 
at  the  finish. 

Jack  Ewen  of  Queen’s,  former  Cana¬ 
dian  Olympic  representative,  took  the 
measure  of  “Young”  Hurdman,  Premier 
Club  lightweight,  in  another  lively  fistic 
encounter.  Reg.  Barker,  Tricolour 
heavyweight,  was  outclassed  by  “Red” 
Munro,  Toronto  champion,  before  the 
bout  was  stopped  in  the  second  round. 

“Tony”  Forsberg  of  Queen’s  was  bril¬ 
liant  in  throwing  Nick  Chown,  Toronto, 
for  two  straight  falls,  and  Gord  McMa¬ 
hon  gave  a  pretty  display  when  he  wres¬ 
tled  Phil  Lawson,  former  Dominion  cham¬ 
pion,  to  a  draw.  The  other  wrestling 
bouts  went  to  the  Toronto  men- 

The  card  also  included  a  number  of 
fine  exhibition  bouts  in  boxing,  wrestling 
and  fencing.  Fred  Nobert,  supervisor 
of  boxing  and  wrestling  for  Ontario, 
refereed  the  boxing,  and  Harry  Haunts, 
of  Kingston,  the  wrestling. 

Basketball 

LL-LUCK  dogs  the  heels  of  the 
Queen’s  basketball  team,  1934  edition. 
In  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  they  have 
as  yet  failed  to  break  into  the  winners’ 
column. 

Their  debut  for  the  season  took  place 
in  the  Queen’s  gymnasium,  when  they 
entertained  the  McGill  Redmen,  and  al¬ 
though  Queen’s  lost  by  the  proverbial 
hair’s  breadth,  they  afforded  a  packed 
house  more  real  excitement  per  second 
than  has  been  provided  in  the  Tricolour 
precincts  for  some  time- 

McGill,  trotting  out  a  team  in  which 
the  veteran  Don  Young  and  his  colleague 
Faulkner  figured  largely,  were  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  class  of  the  league 
and  were  conceded  a  wide  margin  of  su¬ 


periority  over  the  local  boys.  However, 
such  was  the  Queen’s  effort  that  they  led 
the  Redmen  on  several  occasions,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  desperately  battling  finish, 
combined  with  more  than  a  little  expert 
“stalling,”  that  McGill  eventually  staved 
off  defeat.  As  it  was,  the  score  was 
21-20,  and  during  the  last  three  minutes 
of  the  contest  the  play  was  all  under  the 
Montreal  basket.  Any  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  shots  might  have  dropped  through 
the  hoop — but  did  not — and  the  result 
was  not  assured  until  the  gong- 

Up  at  London  on  the  following  Friday, 
tilting  with  the  Mustangs,  the  Queen’s 
lads  fared  no  better.  They  led  at  half¬ 
time,  were  tied  at  full-time  and  were  de¬ 
feated  in  overtime.  The  score  in  that 
case  was  28-27.  While  the  result  un¬ 
doubtedly  provided  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  Western  supporters,  from 
the  Tricolour  point  of  view  it  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  to  say  the  least. 

On  their  homeward  way  the  Queen's 
basketeers  dropped  off  in  Toronto  and 
tarried  long  enough  at  Varsity  to  take 
unto  themselves  a  real  trimming.  The 
tallies  totalled  41  and  27  in  favour  of  the 
Blues,  and  had  the  merit  of  being  decisive 
at  least. 

Nevertheless  the  Queen’s  basketball 
team  is  a  good  team,  and  they  are  not 
through  yet.  The  schedule  is  but  half 
completed,  and  the  Queen’s  entry  will 
still  bear  watching. 

In  Captain  Don  Bews,  son  of  “Jimmy” 
of  imperishable  memory,  the  Tricolour 
cagers  have  a  playing  captain  of  sterling 
calibre.  His  team  is  composed  of  Megill, 
Brown,  Rooke,  Finlay,  Rose,  Eby,  and  a 
lad  who  plays  intermediate  football  and 
who  bears  no  less  a  name  than  Sonshine. 

A  thoroughly  capable  team,  this,  and 
well  qualified  to  maintain  the  traditions 
of  battling  Queen’s  teams  of  other  days. 


QUEEN’S  WIN  INTERMEDIATE  0.  H.  A.  GROUP 

As  the  “ Review ”  goes  to  press  the  Intermediate  group  schedule  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  Tricolour  is  at  the  top  of  the  heap.  In  the  crucial  game  with 
Gananoque  the  Queen's  men  came  through  to  win  by  three  goals  to  two, 
Peterson  accounting  for  two  of  the  tallies  in  really  brilliant?  fashion.  Thus 
both  Queen's  O.  H.  A.  entries,  junior  and  intermediate,  have  won  group 
honours  and  zvill  go  on  in  search  of  further  laurels. 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Chatham 

BRANCH  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  was  organized  at  Chat¬ 
ham  recently,  and  plans  are  now  being 
made  for  a  Queen’s  banquet  or  dinner- 
dance  on  March  9,  at  which  Principal 
W.  Hamilton  Fyfe  will  be  present  as  guest 
of  honour.  Some  fifty  Queen’s  alumni 
resident  in  Chatham  and  vicinity  are 
being  invited,  and  any  others  within  mo¬ 
toring  distance  of  the  city  will  be  wel¬ 
comed.  Those  not  reached  by  invita¬ 
tions  should  communicate  with  Miss  L. 
Pearl  Whitton,  50  Grant  St.,  Chatham. 

At  the  organization  meeting  H.  A. 
Tanser,  Arts  ’29,  was  elected  president, 
and  Miss  Pearl  Whitton,  Arts  ’ll,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  composed  of  representatives 
of  Chatham,  Ridgetown,  Wallaceburg, 
Blenheim,  Dresden  and  Merlin.  Assist¬ 
ing  on  the  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  function  on  March  9  are  Dr. 
G.  B.  Kendrick,  Arts  ’09,  Med.  ’ll,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Coulter,  Med.  T5,  W.  D.  Colby, 
Sc.  T 7,  and  others. 

London 

HE  London  Branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  held  its  first 
gathering  of  the  season  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Club  Rooms  on  January  19.  About 
fifty  attended  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the, 
evening’s  entertainment,  which  consisted 
of  bridge,  dancing  and  the  singing  of  old 
College  songs,  followed  by  refreshments. 

Bridge  prizes  were  won  by  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Stewart  and  Prof.  A.  R.  Walker,  Arts 
T9.  Arrangements  for  the  delightful 
afifair  were  in  charge  of  the  executive,  of 
which  Dr.  G.  W.  Hofferd,  Arts  ’08,  is 
president,  C.  A.  Heard,  Sc.  ’24,  vice, 
and  Charles  F.  Deeley,  Arts  ’31,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  pianists  were  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Walker  and  Miss  Ella  Sexton,  Arts 
’30. 

The  function  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  bridge  parties  which  the  London 


Branch  is  holding  during  the  winter  in 
aid  of  the  Grant  Hall  Fund.  The  second 
is  being  held  on  February  16,  and  all 
alumni  of  the  city  and  district  are  urged 
to  co-operate  with  the  executive  in  this 
worthy  undertaking  by  sponsoring 
tables  among  their  friends.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Branch  is  also  to  be  held 
in  the  not  distant  future.  As  usual,  it  will 
take  the  form  of  a  banquet,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Queen’s  staff  will  be  guest  speaker. 

Montreal 

ONTREAL  alumni  held  a  general 
meeting  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  evening  of 
January  30.  In  spite  of  extremely  cold 
weather  the  gathering  was  very  success¬ 
ful. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  business  ses¬ 
sion,  consideration  and  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  was  given  to  the  question  of  for¬ 
mal  affiliation  of  the  Montreal  Associa¬ 
tion  with  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  making  the  motion  for  official 
affiliation,  Mr.  R.  D.  Harkness,  Sc.  T3, 
outlined  the  advantages  to  the  local  body 
in  such  a  step,  and  further  benefits  to  be 
gained  were  put  before  the  meeting  by 
R.  H.  Bissell,  Sc.  ’28,  who  seconded  the 
motion.  Affiliation  will  take  practical 
effect  on  September  30,  1934,  the  end  of 
the  financial  year. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Longstaff,  of  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  was  introduced  to  the  gather¬ 
ing  by  Knox  MacLachlan,  Arts  ’20,  and 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  entertaining 
lecture.  The  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  had  kindly  provided  several  reels 
of  motion  pictures  showing  interesting 
scenes  of  buffalo  herds  and  other  wild 
animals  in  Wainwright  National  Park 
and  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Scenes  of 
noted  fishing  spots  in  Canada  were  also 
shown.  At  the  end  of  the  lecture,  W.  E. 
Harrison,  Sc.  ’30,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
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to  Mr.  Longstaff  for  providing  such  an 
entertaining  evening. 

All  arrangements  for  the  Queen’s- 
Varsity  dance,  to  be  held  in  the  Windsor 
Hotel  on  Friday,  February  16,  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  complete.  Another  meeting 
of  the  Branch  was  scheduled  for  March. 

Niagara  Peninsula 

THE  annual  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  of  the  Niagara  Branch  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Mylks,  Med. 
’03,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  on  January  13. 


The  new  executive,  headed  by  Miss  Win- 
nifred  Hay  as  president,  has  already 
mapped  out  a  series  of  entertaining 
events  for  the  winter.  A  bridge  party 
is  being  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  on  February  10,  and 
another  at  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Baker,  St.  Catharines,  on  February  16. 
The  annual  dinner-dance  of  the  Branch 
is  to  take  place  in  the  Leonard  Hotel, 
St.  Catharines,  on  Saturday,  February 
24,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  events 
in  recent  years  is  anticipated.  All  the 
alumni  in  the  Niagara  Falls  area  are  be¬ 
ing  invited  by  letter,  and  a  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  to  be  present  is  also  extended  to 
the  Queen’s  people  in  Hamilton  and  vicin¬ 
ity. 

The  new  officers  for  the  Peninsula  are 
as  follows :  Honorary  President,  C.  W. 
Baker,  Sc.  ’05,  St.  Catharines ;  President, 
Miss  Winnifred  Hay,  Arts  ’20,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. ;  Vice-Presidents,  A.  S. 
Townshend,  Sc.  ’24,  St.  Catharines,  and 


D.  G.  Cameron,  Sc.  ’23,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Cecil  Climo, 
Sc.  ’23,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  various  districts  were 
elected  as  follows :  Dr.  G.  R.  Stewart, 
Med.  C8,  Ridgeway;  Miss  Doris  Head, 
Arts  ’29,  Welland;  A.  F.  Prittie,  Arts 
’25,  Port  Colborne;  Dr.  D.  O.  Ferris, 
Med.  ’31,  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Mylks,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. ;  Allan  C.  Knapp,  Sc.  ’27,  and 
Dr.  Cecil  Gardiner,  Arts  ’26,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y. ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Macartney,  Med. 
’ll,  Thorold;  W.  O.  Asselstine,  Arts 
’06,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Carl  (E.  Garrison), 
Arts  ’17,  St.  Catharines;  and  Dr.  H.  E. 
Faver,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27,  Buffalo. 

Saskatoon 

THE  annual  banquet  of  the  Saska¬ 
toon  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  that  city  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21  with  about  twenty-five  graduates 
and  as  many  friends  in  attendance. 
W.  A.  Gilchrist,  Arts  ’08,  Saskatoon 
barrister,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Branch,  succeeding  Dr.  William  Ramsay, 
Arts  ’02,  of  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  J.  H.  MacLennan,  Arts  ’17,  re¬ 
signed  as  secretary-treasurer  after  serv¬ 
ing  in  that  capacity  for  five  years,  and 
H.  M.  Fisher,  Arts  C6,  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  him. 

Other  officers  named  on  the  new  exe¬ 
cutive  were :  Honorary  President,  Prin¬ 
cipal  W.  H.  Fyfe ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Swanson,  Arts  ’05,  and  Robert 
McGregor,  Arts  C3;  Committee,  H.  A. 
Everts,  Arts  ’06,  Mrs.  Griffith  Binning, 
R.  W.  Asselstine,  Arts  ’94,  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Singleton  (E.  P.  DeWolfe), 
Arts  ’16. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Dr.  R.  M.  Mi  liman,  of  Emmanuel  Angli¬ 
can  Theological  College,  who  addressed 
the  meeting  on  Japanese  life  and  customs. 
Dr.William  Ramsay  extended  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  Saskatchewan  alumni  to 
Rev.  Prof.  M.  F.  Munro,  Arts  ’04,  Theol. 
’07,  who  received  the  D.D.  degree,  honoris 
causa,  from  Queen’s  in  May,  1933.  A 
communication  was  read  from  Principal 
Fyfe  expressing  his  regret  at  being  un¬ 
able  to  visit  Saskatoon  on  his  recent 
Western  trip. 
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Sudbury 

MEETING  of  the  Nickel  Belt 
Branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  held  in  Sudbury  during  the  week¬ 
end  of  March  9.  The  guest  of  honour 
will  be  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  who  is  to  ad¬ 


dress  the  Canadian  Club  of  Sudbury 
at  that  time  upon  “Medicine  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  as  Revealed  by 
Hogarth.”  Further  notice  of  the  alumni 
gathering  will  be  given  locally,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  Queen’s  people  in  the  Sud¬ 
bury  Basin  will  attend. 
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Births 

Cameron — At  the  Lady  Minto  Hospital, 
New  Liskeard,  Ont.,  on  February  4,  to 
Murray  Cameron,  Arts  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Cam¬ 
eron  (Vera  Strader),  Arts  ’27,  a  son,  (John 
Douglas) . 

Couse — On  February  2,  to  H.  A.  C.  Couse, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Couse,  of  Toronto,  a  son 
(Neil  Alpine). 

Lindsay — On  Saturday,  January  13,  to 
Dr.  G.  C.  Lindsay,  Med.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Lind¬ 
say,  of  Kingston,  a  daughter. 

MacKay — At  Woodville,  Ont.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  to  Rev.  Ewart  W.  B.  MacKay,  Arts 
’31,  and  Mrs.  MacKay  (Margaret  Shannon), 
a  son. 

Mounteer — At  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos¬ 
pital,  Montreal,  on  January  28,  to  T.  V. 
Mounteer,  Arts  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Mounteer,  a 
daughter. 

Myers — On  December  9,  to  Fred  J. 
Myers,  Sc.  ’33,  and  Mrs.  Myers  (Phil  Dyer, 
of  Kingston),  a  son  (Frederick  John). 

Powell — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital, 
on  June  29,  1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  T. 
Powell  (Elizabeth  Smith),  Arts  ’22,  of 
Brownsburg,  Que.,  a  son  (Alan  Harlan). 

Stewart — At  the  General  Hospital,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  January  28,  to  H.  H.  Stewart,  Sc. 
’26,  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Queen’s,  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  a  son. 

Zufelt — At  Kingston,  on  December  30, 
to  Rev.  V.  E.  R.  Zufelt,  Arts  ’29,  Theol.  ’31, 
and  Mrs.  Zufelt  (Evelyn  McAuley,  K.G.H. 
’28),  of  Minden,  Ont.,  a  daughter  (Joan 
Evelyn), whose  christening  by  Rev.  Princi¬ 
pal  H.  A.  Kent  on  January  23  was  the  first 
to  take  place  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cha¬ 
pel. 

Marriages 

Adams — At  Brantford,  in  September, 
1933,  Evelyn  Montgomery,  of  Brantford, 
to  G.  W.  Adams,  Sc.  ’30,  of  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

Britton- Ly tell  —  In  the  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner,  New  York  City,  on 
February  3,  Mary  DeLong  Lytell,  Arts  ’29, 
of  Montreal,  formerly  of  Cardinal,  Ont., 
to  James  Cleland  Britton,  Com.  ’30,  for¬ 
merly  of  Toronto.  In  March  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Britton  will  take  up  residence  in  Trinidad, 
B.W.I. 

Irvine — On  July  8,  1933,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents  in  Calgary,  Alta.,  Agnes 
Irvine,  Arts  ’29,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Irvine,  to  Floyd  Raymond  Van 
Schaick  (B.A.,  McMaster),  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Van  Schaick,  Grande 
Prairie,  Alta. 

Patterson  —  In  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral, 
Kingston,  on  January  16,  Loretta  Amy  Pur- 
tell,  of  Kingston,  to  Harry  B.  Patterson, 
Arts  ’28,  of  Kingston. 

Valiquet — At  Ottawa,  on  December  1, 
Viola  Skuce,  of  Ottawa,  to  Louis  P,  Vali¬ 
quet,  Arts  ’32.  They  are  living  at  the 
Bellevue,  450  Princess  St.,  Kingston,  as 
Mr.  Valiquet  is  doing  postgraduate  work 
at  the  University  this  year. 

Deaths 

Anglin — A  veteran  graduate  of  Queen’s 
who  had  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  Medical  Faculty  for  many  years,  passed 
away  suddenly  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  William  Gar¬ 
diner  Anglin,  Med.  ’83.  The  late  Dr.  Anglin, 
who  was  in  his  78th  year,  had  been  in  fail¬ 
ing  health  for  some  time,  but  he  had  been 
around  as  usual  on  February  2  and  his 
demise  was  quite  unexpected.  Born  in 
Kingston  in  1856,  Dr.  Anglin  attended 
schools  here,  and  entered  the  Queen’s  Medi¬ 
cal  School  in  the  days  when  it  was  situated 
on  Princess  Street  and  Dr.  Fife  Fowler  was 
at  the  helm.  After  graduating  in  1883 
with  his  M.D.,  C.M.,  he  spent  eighteen 
months  in  postgraduate  and  house-surgeon 
work  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  where  he  secured  his  M.R.C.S’.  Re¬ 
turning'  to  Kingston  in  the  fall  of  ’85,  Dr. 
Anglin  lectured  for  a  session  in  surgery 
at  the  Queen’s  Women’s  Medical  College, 
and  the  following  year  was  taken  on  the 
staff  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Queen’s.  A  year  later  he 
became  Professor  of  Pathology  and  finally 
head  of  the  department  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
In  1915  he  resigned  to  go  overseas  as  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  in  the  Queen’s  University 
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HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  COWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
OTTAWA,  CANADA 

GEO.  F.  HENDERSON,  K.C.,  ARTS  ’04 
WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE.  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWL1NG 
DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH.  ARTS  ’20 
J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 


TWIGG  &  WRIGHT 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 
ETC. 

J.  F.  TWIGG,  K.C..  ARTS  *12 
W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A.,  ARTS  ’12 
14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG., 
WINDSOR.  ONT 


MAC  FAR  LANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 
&  MARTIN 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

212  KING  W..  TORONTO 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE.  K.C.,  ARTS  '  1 1 
H.  KEN  THOMPSON 
R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 
CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 


G.  E,  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  *12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

BARRISTERS  a  SOLICITORS 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  “MERCA” 


ALEX.  E.  Macrae,  Sc.  *14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 
SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 


MclLRAITH  8t  MclLRAITH 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

56  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRA1TH.  ARTS  *16 
GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 


BENNETT,  HANNAH  &  SANFORD, 
BENNETT,  NOLAN,  CHAMBERS  &  MIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS  AND  NOTARIES 
ALEXANDER  HANNAH.  K.C. 

P.  L.  SANFORD.  ARTS  ’14,  H.  G.  NOLAN.  M.A. 
E.  J.  CHAMBERS.  B.C.L.  O.  H.  E.  MIGHT 
J.  J.  SAUCIER.  B .  A .,  LL.B. 

600-603  LANCASTER  BLDG.,  CALGARY,  CAN. 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  “BENFORD” 


ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  ’23, 

601  STAR  BLDG..  KING  ST..  TORONTO. 
UNDERWRITER  FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA. 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PAR- 
TICULARS  REGARDING  MUTUAL  RE- 
T1REMENT  INCOME  AND  LIFE  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  CONTRACTS. 


Hospital  Unit,  but  after  an  attack  of  Malta 
fever  with  complications,  returned  home 
in  December,  1916.  During  1918  and  1919 
the  late  Dr.  Anglin  served  as  examiner  on 
the  Canadian  Pensions  Board,  and  in  1920 
he  was  appointed  physician  and  surgeon 
of  the  Kingston  Penitentiary,  to  which  in¬ 
stitution  he  rendered  valuable  service  in  re¬ 
organizing  the  hospital  and  in  other  ways 
until  his  retirement  in  1928.  Surviving 
Dr.  Anglin  are  his  wife;  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mary  R.  Anglin,  Arts  ’13,  secretary 
to  Principal  Fyfe,  Mrs.  McLaren  Ewart,  of 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  and  Mrs,  R.  M.  Horsey 
(Ruth  Anglin),  Arts  ’23,  of  Montreal;  two 
sons,  Douglas  G.,  Sc.  ’ll,  and  William  W., 
both  of  Montreal;  and  one  brother,  Dr. 
James  Vickers  Anglin,  Arts  ’83,  Med.  ’87, 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Provincial 
Hospital  at  Fairville,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Coursolles  —  At  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
Charles  Henri  Coursolles,  Sc.  ’26,  died  at 
his  home,  164  Cameron  St.,  Ottawa,  on 
January  16.  The  late  Mr.  Coursolles  at¬ 
tended  Ottawa  College  before  coming  to 


Queen’s.  He  secured  his  B.Sc.  in  chemical 
engineering  in  1927,  and  after  graduation 
served  for  some  time  in  the  chemical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
In  Ottawa  he  was  a  prominent  player  and 
executive  in  tennis  and  badminton  circles, 
being  a  member  of  the  playing  committee 
of  the  annual  championships  of  the  Ottawa 
District  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  chairman 
of  the  playing  committee  of  the  Capitol  Bad¬ 
minton  Club  and  secretary  of  the  Victoria 
Lawn  Tennis  Club.  At  the  University  he 
took  an  active  part  in  year  and  faculty 
sport.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Henri  Coursolles. 

Emery — Following  a  brief  illness,  Gerald 
Birch  Emery,  a  former  student  of  Queen’s, 
passed  away  recently  at  his  home  in  To¬ 
ronto.  Death  was  due  to  pneumonia.  The 
late  Mr.  Emery  was  born  in  Gananoque,  a 
son  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Emery  and  the  late  Dr. 
Emery,  Med.  ’89,  of  Ottawa.  Coming  to 
Kingston  to  live  in  1911,  he  spent  two 
years  in  Arts  and  three  in  Medicine,  but 
discontinued  his  course  in  1916  to  go  over- 
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seas  as  pilot  in  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Force. 
He  had  also  served  earlier  as  quartermaster 
on  duty  at  the  Fort  Henry  internment  camp. 
Returning  to  Canada  in  1919,  Mr.  Emery 
lived  in  Kingston  for  some  time.  Four 
years  ago  he  married  Miss  Edna  McKibbon, 
and  resided  since  that  time  in  Toronto, 
where  he  was  manager  of  a  Superior  store. 
Surviving  him  are  his  wife  and  a  daughter 
aged  three,  his  mother,  one  sister  and  two 
brothers,  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery,  Arts  ’21,  and 
Dr.  J.  R.  Emery,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27. 

Foster — Very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
Miss  Jessie  Foster,  Arts  ’07,  passed  away 
in  her  sleep  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 

C.  D.  Trimble,  Dunnville,  Ont.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12  last.  The  late  Miss  Foster  was 
born  in  Welland,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Foster.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Queen’s  with  her  B.A.,  she 
taught  school  in  Welland,  Dunnville,  Dun- 
das,  Ridgetown,  and  was  principal  of  the 
high  schools  at  Vienna  and  Stella.  Eight 
years  ago  she  retired  to  live  with  her  sister 
in  Dunnville. 

MacCallum — One  of  the  best-known  and 
beloved  physicians  of  Kingston, Dr.  E.  C. 

D.  MacCallum,  passed  away  on  February  5 
following  a  brief  illness  from  pneumonia. 
The  late  Dr.  MacCallum  was  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Medicine  at  Queen’s,  and  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  University  circles,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  phases  of  Kingston  life 
with  which  he  was  closely  associated.  Dr. 
MacCallum  was  a  graduate  of  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  and  came  here  over  twenty  years 
ago  from  Glengarry,  where  his  father  was 
a  Congregational  minister.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  Dr.  MacCallum’s  immediate  family 
are  engaged  in  religious  and  missionary 
work  in  Turkey.  Mrs.  MacCallum,  two 
brothers  and  four  sisters  survive  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

McLeod — There  passed  away  at  Ottawa 
on  January  19,  after  a  considerable  period 
of  ill  health,  Norman  R.  McLeod,  Arts  ’05, 
at  the  age  of  51.  The  late  Mr.  McLeod  was 
born  in  Dunvegan,  Glengarry  County,  and 
went  to  high  school  at  Alexandria,  Ont., 
where  he  was  a  clever  student  and  an  out¬ 
standing  football  player.  Coming  to 
Queen’s  on  a  scholarship,  he  secured  his 
B.A.  in  1905  and  then  went  west  to  teach 
school.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  continuation  school  at  Areola,  Sask., 
leaving  that  post  in  1913  to  become  a 
teacher  at  the  Regina  Collegiate.  He  was 
made  principal  of  the  latter  institution  in 
1924,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  was 
moved  to  the  new  Scott  Collegiate,  Re¬ 
gina,  where  he  acted  as  principal  until 
forced  through  ill  health  to  retire  in  the 
summer  of  1932.  Following  his  resignation 
he  went  to  Ottawa  to  live.  His  passing  is 
regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  both 
in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  Possessed  of 
a  scholarly  mind,  the  late  Mr.  McLeod 
was  well  versed  in  various  phases  of  Cana¬ 


dian  history,  particularly  the  French  re¬ 
gime  and  western  history  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  Saskatchewan  on  the 
“natural  resources”  issue.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Gordon  and  Alex¬ 
ander  McLeod,  both  of  Arts  ’32,  who  are 
now  engaged  in  the  Civil  Service  at  Ottawa. 

Moore — Reginald  Timothy  Moore,  a  for¬ 
mer  student  of  Queen’s  and  veteran  of  the 
Great  War,  died  in  Ottawa  on  January  7. 
Though  seriously  ill  for  only  a  week,  the 
late  Mr.  Moore  had  been  one  of  the  “total 
disability”  cases  of  the  war.  He  enlisted  with 
the  Royal  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps 
in  1914,  but  while  serving  in  Salonika,  con¬ 
tracted  a  serious  illness  and  was  invalided 
home.  Born  in  Kingston  in  1884,  Mr.  Moore 
spent  his  early  life  here  and  attended  Hill- 
croft  Academy.  He  registered  in  civil  en¬ 
gineering  at  Queen’s  in  1903  and  1904  and 
is  well  known  to  many  alumni.  Some  time 
before  the  war  Mr.  Moore  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Topographical  Surveys  branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  after  being 
returned  from  overseas  was  able  for  a 
time  to  resume  his  duties  on  that  staff.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Estella 
Farrell,  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Morison — The  death  occurred  at  Cord- 
ridge,  Northumberland,  England,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Morison,  wife  of  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  L.  Morison,  Professor  of  History  at 
the  University  of  Newcastle,  England,  who 
was  head  of  the  History  department  at 
Queen’s  for  some  years  before  the  war,  and 
who  returned  to  the  University  in  1919  to 
take  the  chair  of  Colonial  History,  remain¬ 
ing  until  1921.  Before  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Morison  was  a  matron  at  a  military  hos¬ 
pital  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  was  decorated 
for  her  services  with  the  Royal  Red  Cross, 
first  class.  During  her  two  years  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  her  home  was  ever  open  to  students  of 
Queen’s. 

Notes 

1880-89 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  R.  Grant,  Arts  ’93,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  minister  of  S't.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Fort  William,  due  to  ill  health,  and  has  been 
named  minister  emeritus  of  that  congrega¬ 
tion.  His  resignation  does  not  affect  his 
post  as  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Cunningham,  Med.  ’85,  who  has 
been  forty  years  in  Carman,  Manitoba, 
celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25.  He  is  still  in  active  practice,  with 
his  son,  Dr.  Kenneth  Cunningham,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  McGill. 

1890-99 

A.  E.  Day,  Arts  ’95,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Kingston  dur¬ 
ing  January. 

Hugh  S.  Berlanquet,  Arts  ’96,  of  Sudbury, 
was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
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A.  E.  Berlanquet,  at  Admaston,  Ont.,  on 
January  16. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McLennan,  Arts  ’99,  who 
has  been  a  United  Church  missionary  in 
Honan,  China,  for  many  years,  is  now  on 
furlough  in  Canada.  She  has  been  visiting 
relatives  in  Edmonton  and  also  plans  to 
undertake  certain  studies  in  New  York  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  China. 

1900-09 

Prof.  M.  B.  Baker,  Arts  ’OO,  Sc.  ’02,  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  America  in  Chicago  during 
the  Christmas  vacation,  and  has  since  been 
notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Economic  Geologists. 

H.  J.  Coon,  Arts  ’06,  of  the  investment 
department  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Toronto,  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
experts  appointed  to  allot  the  recent 
$40,000,000  loan  of  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  J.  Mw  Kelly,  Med.  ’08,  was  elected 
president  of  the  recently  formed  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  Delta,  Ont. 

A.  Kennedy,  Arts  ’01,  of  Lloydminster, 
bask.,  retired  at  the  end  of  May,  1933,  after 
serving  as  inspector  of  schools  on  the  prai¬ 
ries  since  1909.  Mr.  Kenendy  was  on  the 
staff  at  Queen’s  from  1901  to  1906  with  the 


exception  of  1903-04,  when  he  was  at  Albert 
College,  Belleville,  then  holding  a  university 
charter.  After  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  taught  from  1906-09  in  the 
high  school  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask.  From 
his  appointment  as  inspector  until  1928,  he 
served  in  the  Weyburn  inspectorate  and 
then  went  to  Lloydminster.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  an  elected  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  for  eleven 
years,  and  since  1909  has  belonged  to  the 
National  Educational  Association,  being  cre¬ 
ated  a  life  member  in  1928. 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Trust  Company,  To¬ 
ronto,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Queen’s,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  by  acclamation 
during  January. 

Charles  U.  Peeling,  S’c.  ’09,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Kiwanis  Club 
on  January  1,  after  being  given  an  accla¬ 
mation  in  the  fall  elections.  Mr.  Peeling  has 
been  in  Harrisburg  since  1927,  when  he  was 
transferred  from  Bethlehem.  Mrs.  Peeling 
was  formerly  Essie  I.  Powell,  Arts  ’08. 

1910-19 

Dr.  D.  K.  F.  Mundell,  Med.  ’16,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  and  Dr.  C.  D.  T.  Mundell,  Com. 
’24,  Med.  ’30,  Kingston,  were  bereaved  on 
January  15  by  the  death  of  their  mother, 
Mrs.  Mundell,  of  Kingston,  widow  of  Dr. 
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D.  E.  Mundell,  late  professor  of  Surgery 
3-t  Quggii^s* 

Dr.  H.  E.  Preston,  Med.  ’16,  Brockville, 
Ont.,  was  recently  elected  as  president  of 
the  Leeds  and  Grenville  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  R.  P.  Walker,  Med.  ’23,  Prescott, 
and  Dr.  A.  I.  Armstrong,  Med.  ’22,  North 
Augusta,  were  elected  vice-presidents,  and 
Dr.  J.  R.  McAvoy,  Med.  ’21,  Brockville,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Sellery,  Arts  ’13,  Med.  T6,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  bereaved  on  Janu¬ 
ary  26  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  S. 
Sellery,  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Weir,  Paed.  ’16,  and  Mrs.  Weir 
(Marie  Smith),  Arts  ’16,  formerly  of  Van¬ 
couver,  are  moving  to  Victoria,  where  Dr. 
Weir  has  taken  up  his  duties  as  Minister 
of  Education  and  Provincial  Secretary  for 
British  Columbia. 

1920-1929 

W.  W.  Beaton,  Sc.  ’26,  has  been  at  Jelli- 
coe,  Ont.,  since  last  July  opening  up  a  pro¬ 
perty  for  the  Premier  Gold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  and  Refining  Company. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Harbeson,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29, 
of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  at  Queen’s, 
recently  discovered  a  tendon  in  the  foot 
which  is  of  scientific  interest,  and  had  a 
paper  published  in  the  October  “Journal  of 
Anatomy”  (Camridge  University  Press). 

H.  J.  Styles,  Sc.  ’29,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Reno  Gold  Mines,  Salmo,  B.C.,  as 
electrical  engineer. 

J.  B.  Taylor,  Arts  ’28,  Sc.  ’30,  who  has 
been  at  the  N’Kana  Mine  in  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia  for  some  time,  recently  returned  to 
Canada. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Webster,  Med.  ’28,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Marcy  State  Hospital, 
Marcy,  N.Y.  Mrs.  Webster  was  formerly 
Helen  Rogers,  Arts  ’28. 

1930-33 

Walter  C.  Ade,  Arts  ’33,  is  lecturer  in 
German,  French  and  English  at  the  Onta¬ 
rio  College  of  Agriculture,  Guelph. 

A.  B.  Anglin,  Sc.  ’33,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
finery  staff  of  the  British  American  Oil 
Company,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Brigham,  Med.  ’32,  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Trott,  Hemlock,  N.Y. 
After  graduation  he  was  at  the  Millard 
Fillmore  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  later 
at  the  House  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Miss  Mary  Dean,  Arts  ’32,  who  is  doing 
postgraduate  work  as  an  exchange  student 
at  the  University  of  Grenoble,  France,  was 
bereaved  on  January  13  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  G.  L.  Dean,  of  Kingston. 

B.  O.  W.  Dryvynsyde,  Arts  ’33,  is  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  St.  John’s  College  School, 
Winnipeg.  Mr.  Dryvynsyde  spent  some 
years  teaching  in  Australia  and  Tasmania 
before  coming  to  Canada. 


A.  E.  Morton,  Com.  ’30,  has  been  with 
the  pricing  division  of  the  special  products 
department  of  the  Northern  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  since  September. 

D.  A.  Smith,  Arts  ’30,  Com.  ’31,  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Auditor  General’s  de¬ 
partment,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Smith,  Med.  ’33,  who  has  been 
at  White  Plains  Hospital,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  for  some  months  past,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment,  as  the  result  of  a 
competitive  examination  in  surgery,  to  the 
Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
to  commence  on  July  1  next. 

S.  R.  Spence,  Sc.  ’33,  is  now  employed  in 
the  brush  department  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Carbon  Company,  Toronto. 

W.  D.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’33,  is  now  with  the 
White  Company,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of 
motor-truck  bodies,  etc.,  Montreal.  His 
residence  address  is  3505  Park  Ave. 

General 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  addressed  the  Medical 
Union  Club,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  January 
27. 

Dr.  John  McNaughton,  LL.D.  ’13,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Classics  department  at  Queen’s, 
and  Mrs.  McNaughton  are  spending  some 
time  in  Canada  this  winter  and  were  recent 
visitors  in  Kingston. 

Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe  suffered  an  attack 
of  lumbago  recently,  that  prevented  him 
from  making  a  scheduled  trip  to  Halifax 
and  Quebec  City. 

Imperial  Oil 
Products 

Are  guaranteed  by  the 
resources  and  facilities  of 
Canada's  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  producers,  refiners  and 
marketers  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products. 
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THE  N.R.A.  AND  BUSINESS  RECOVERY 

By  F.  A.  Knox 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 


IN  the  course  of  his  annual  address  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Midland  Bank 
in  January  of  this  year,  the  Right  Hon. 
Reginald  McKenna  remarked  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  faced  with  great 
difficulties  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
present  policies  in  the  United  States.  In 
particular,  “he  is  called  upon  to  bring 
about  business  recovery  at  the  same  time 
as  he  undertakes  great  social  reforms 
which  elsewhere  have  taken  generations 
to  achieve.”  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  short  discussion  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  and  its  policies 
to  analyse  the  relationship  between  the 
N.  R.  A.  and  business  revival,  rather 
than  to  estimate  its  probable  long-run 
effects  on  the  form  of  our  economic  or¬ 
ganization.  The  policies  intended  to 
promote  a  “New  Deal”  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  only  in  so  far  as  they  bear  direct¬ 
ly  on  “recovery.” 

The  course  of  business  recovery  in  the 
present  depression  appears  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  the  usual  pattern.  Definite  signs  of 
a  halt  in  the  decline  of  business  activity 
and  prices  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
1932.  A  return  of  confidence  as  a  result 
of  the  “liquidation”  of  the  Reparations 
problem  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  tide  of  business.  But  the  re¬ 
covery  was  halted  early  in  1933.  The 
relapse  was  especially  severe  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  lack  of  vigorous 
political  leadership  during  the  interreg¬ 
num  had  undoubtedly  contributed  to  a 
renewed  outbreak  of  bank  failures  and 


finally  to  the  collapse  with  which  the  new 
President  was  faced  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration.  The  second  wave  of  re¬ 
covery,  which  came  during  the  spring  of 
1933,  was  carried  upward  during  the 
summer  with  unprecedented  rapidity  in 
North  America.  The  relapse  has  been 
such,  however,  as  to  wipe  out  the  larger 
part  of  the  gain.  Nevertheless,  the  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  production  is  above  that 
reached  at  the  peak  of  the  revival  of  the 
summer  of  1932.  In  other  countries  the 
recovery  of  1933  was  not  so  prolonged 
nor  the  relapse  so  significant.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  third  upward  surge  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  in  the  making.  The  N.  R.  A. 
programme  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  revival  of  business. 

The  President’s  handling  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  crisis  in  March,  1933,  was  courageous 
and  effective.  Sound  banks  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  open  under  such  safeguards  as 
might  convince  the  most  timid  of  deposi¬ 
tors  of  the  safety  of  their  money.  Con¬ 
fidence  was  further  strengthened  when 
his  next  attack  was  directed  to  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  the  ordinary  budget  of  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  His  gestures  toward  economic  co¬ 
operation  with  other  powers  seemed  to 
promise  a  reduction  of  tariff  walls  and  a 
mitigation  of  the  excesses  of  economic 
nationalism.  So  far  all  this  was  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  orthodox  remedies  for  re¬ 
covery  that  had  been  applied  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  by  many  nations. 

The  voluntary  abandonment  of  the 
gold  standard  in  April  was  a  shock  of 
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the  first  magnitude  to  world  opinion, 
however.  It  was  regarded  by  some  as  an 
unsportsmanlike  attempt  to  secure  an 
added  bargaining  advantage  at  the  coming 
Economic  Conference,  at  the  risk  of 
greatly  disturbing  world  trade  mean¬ 
while.  The  President’s  justification  of 
his  action  amounted  to  the  plea  that  it 
was  neither  politically  possible  nor  eco¬ 
nomically  advisable  for  him  to  attempt 
the  price-raisirtg  policies  to  'which  he 
was  committed  while  the  country  was  on 
the  gold  standard.  The  flow  of  gold  out 
of  the  country  and  into  private  hoards 
might  be  so  great  as  to  bring  defeat.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  it  was  the  hope  of 
the  Administration  that  the  threat  of  in¬ 
flation  would  produce  (as  it  did)  such  a 
flight  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
as  to  cause  a  great  fall  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  value  of  the  dollar. 

Had  the  President  proceeded  at  the 
World  Economic  Conference  to  agree 
with  Great  Britain  on  a  de  facto  stabili¬ 
zation  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  the 
pound  sterling,  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
an  agreement  to  work,  through  an  easy- 
money  policy,  for  a  world-wide  rise  of 
prices,  he  might  have  secured  the  ready 
co-operation  of  the  sterling  group  of 
countries  and  done  much  to  put  an  end 
to  the  world  fall  in  prices.  Once  that  had 
been  achieved,  it  might  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  some  breaches  in  tariff 
walls.  Unfortunately,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  turned  away  from  these  policies  and 
abandoned  international  co-operation, 
giving  as  his  explanation  that  he  had 
come  to  believe  that  the  only  road  to  re¬ 
covery  was  independent  action  by  each 
of  the  principal  nations.  It  is  becoming 
clear  that  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  promoting  recovery  since  that  time. 
There  is  much  evidence  on  which  it 
might  be  argued  that  world  recovery  has 
been  retarded  rather  than  stimulated  by 
the  internal  recovery  policies  that  have 


been  followed  by  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  policies  to  which  the  President 
turned  are  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
main  cause  of  business  depressions  is  a 
lack  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  and 
that  recovery  is  therefore  to  be  promoted 
by  a  redistribution  of  the  money  income 
of  the  nation.  Money  is  to  be  taken  from 
those  who  save  or  hoard  it  and  given  to 
those  who  will  spend  it.  The  buying 
power  of  the  farmer  is  to  be  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  townsman  who  buys 
his  products.  Mass  production  involves 
mass  consumption ;  mass  consumption 
must  be  made  possible  by  mass  buying 
power.  Were  these  redistributions  of 
buying  power  to  succeed  in  giving  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  the  necessary  stimulus,  re¬ 
sort  to  the  more  dangerous  inflationary 
powers,  with  which  Congress  had  en¬ 
dowed  the  President,  might  be  avoided. 

The  policies  indicated  by  this  theory 
fit  neatly,  moreover,  into  the  proposals 
for  social  reform  which  the  President 
had  in  mind.  In  his  view,  the  system  of 
free  enterprise,  having  failed  to  function 
satisfactorily,  needed  control  in  order 
that  production  might  be  “adjusted” 
henceforth  to  the  demand  for  goods, 
that  the  investment  of  new  capital  in  any 
industry  might  be  “adapted”  to  its 
“needs,”  and  that  purchasing  power 
might  be  “allocated”  to  the  different 
groups  in  the  community  so  as  to  secure 
a  “balanced”  and  “orderly”  economic  pro¬ 
cess. 

Apart  from  the  unemployed,  for  whom 
direct  relief  was  being  provided,  those 
most  in  need  of  aid  were  the  farmers. 
While  the  physical  capacity  of  the  people 
to  consume  farm  products  has  not  been 
exhausted,  yet,  considering  the  level  of 
incomes  available  and  at  the  same  time 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  it  is 
true  that  the  consumer  has  not  in  recent 
years  chosen  to  spend  as  much  of  his  in- 
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come  on  agricultural  products  as  was 
needed  to  buy  the  total  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  The  improvement  of  agricultural 
methods  had  greatly  increased  the  output 
of  the  main  cereals,  while  the  rising 
standard  of  living  had  diverted  demand 
to  meats  and  more  highly  refined  foods. 
The  farm  population  was  thus  faced 
with  a  problem  of  readjustment  which 
could  not  be  carried  through  readily  by 
farmers  whose  land  did  not  permit  a 
change  to  other  crops.  The  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Adjustment  Act  proposed  direct  re¬ 
lief  for  such  farmers,  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer.  A  tax  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  processing  of  farm  products  and 
out  of  its  proceeds  a  bounty  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  bounty,  moreover,  was  distrib¬ 
uted  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  an 
actual  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  those 
crops  in  over-supply. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
applies  the  same  dual  conception  of  trans¬ 
fer  of  buying  power  and  output  restric¬ 
tion  to  the  industrial  world.  Wage  rates 
are  to  be  raised  to  increase  consumer 
buying  power,  at  the  expense,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  of  the  working  capital 
of  corporations  and  business  men.  Out¬ 
put  restriction  is  to  be  permitted  in  order 
to  “adjust”  supply  to  a  reduced  market 
demand,  and  thus  lift  the  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  on  prices  of  the  practice  of  selling 
commodities  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  To  these  basic  ideas  there  is  added 
a  third — economic  reconstruction.  Con¬ 
trol  over  industry  is  to  be  secured  by 
organizing  each  industry  in  a  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  backed  by  the  government 
in  the  exercise  of  such  powers  over  all 
its  members  as  are  set  down  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  codes  approved  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  These  powers  are  intended  to 
make  possible  the  elimination  of  “un¬ 
fair”  competition  and  the  regulation  of 
output  and  new  investments  of  capital 
in  the  industry.  At  the  same  time  the 


worker  is  assured  a  freedom  to  organ¬ 
ize  without  interference  which  he  has  not 
possessed  hitherto.  In  this  fashion  there 
will  be  erected  in  every  industry  an  all- 
inclusive  association  of  producers  and  a 
powerful  union  of  workers,  through 
both  of  which  the  government  is  to  act 
in  creating  the  economic  world  that  is  to 
embody  the  “New  Deal.” 

Whatever  their  usefulness  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  however,  both  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  were  regarded  by  the 
Administration  at  Washington  as  power¬ 
ful  “recovery  medicine.”  It  was  for  this 
approach  to  the  problems  of  business  re¬ 
vival  that  the  President  abandoned  more 
orthodox  methods  and  withdrew  his  co¬ 
operation  with  other  nations.  What  is 
to  be  said  of  their  effects  in  this  respect? 

An  economic  system  based  on  private 
enterprise  will  function  well  only  so  long 
as  costs  and  prices  are  so  related  as  to 
give  the  prospect  of  profitable  operation 
to  the  business  man.  During  periods  of 
prosperity,  for  various  reasons,  prices 
advance  at  different  rates.  Since  the 
prices  of  the  products  of  some  industries 
are  the  costs  of  the  raw  materials  of  oth¬ 
ers,  these  unequal  rates  of  change  pro¬ 
duce  maladjustments  of  prices  and  costs. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  bank  credit  char¬ 
acteristic  of  boom  periods  permits  busi¬ 
ness  to  continue  at  a  high  level,  despite 
the  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  these 
unsatisfactory  situations.  Eventually, 
however,  there  is  an  end  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  power  of  banks ;  the  number  of 
these  maladjustments  increases  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  general  business  out¬ 
look  alters;  prosperity  then  passes  over 
into  depression.  During  the  early  stages 
of  the  depression  the  rapid  fall  of  most 
prices  may  increase  the  disparity  between 
costs  and  prices  so  that  the  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  yet  further  lowered.  But  all 
experience  shows  that,  ultimately,  such 
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readjustments  of  costs  and  prices  will  be 
made  as  to  bring  costs  below  selling 
prices  once  more  and  so  reproduce  the 
prospects  of  profits.  Only  then  will  re¬ 
vival  occur.  Unless  the  government 
takes  over  all  industry,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  governmental  action  can 
produce  anything  more  than  an  un¬ 
healthy  and  feverish  activity  until  most 
of  the  necessary  readjustments  have 
taken  place.  When  they  have  been  long 
under  way,  indications  of  revival  will 
appear  as  they  did  in  the  summer  of  1932. 
Governments  may  then,  by  an  easy- 
money  policy  and  a  vigorous  programme, 
greatly  aid  recovery.  But  no  action 
should  be  taken  which  will  retard  that 
readjustment  of  costs  and  selling  prices 
on  which  a  recovery  of  the  spirit  of  en¬ 
terprise  in  private  business  depends. 

Yet  both  the  A. A. A.  and  the  N.I.R.A., 
through  their  preoccupation  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  necessity  of  increasing  the  money 
incomes  of  certain  groups  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  recovery,  have  actually  tended  to 
increase  the  costs  of  production.  Rais¬ 
ing  the  rates  of  wages  of  labour  and  re¬ 
stricting  the  output  as  permitted  under 
the  codes,  both  tend  to  raise  costs.  The 
avowed  intention  of  the  new  agricultural 
policy  is  to  raise  the  price  of  many  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  the  raw  materials  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Yet  it  is  essential  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  increased  purchasing  power  as  a 
stimulus  to  recovery  that  no  price  in¬ 
creases  of  industrial  goods  be  permitted 
if  the  effect  of  the  increased  buying 
power  supposed  to  arise  from  higher 
wages  is  not  to  be  nullified. 

The  sharp  recovery  of  production  in 
the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1933, 
before  the  codes  approved  of  were  very 
numerous,  supports  the  view  that  the 
Act  was  a  questionable  aid  to  recovery. 
Faced  with  the  prospects  of  dwindling 
profit  margins  from  rising  production 
costs  and  the  probability  that  prices 


would  also  rise,  business  men  stocked  up 
with  commodities  while  their  costs  were 
still  unaffected.  After  the  general  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  codes,  production  fell  back 
so  much  as  to  make  it  clear  that  no  sus¬ 
tained  revival  was  to  result  immediately 
from  the  policies  embodied  in  the 
N.I.R.A.  When  this  became  evident, 
the  demand  for  a  resort  to  inflation  be¬ 
came  so  insistent  that  the  President  was 
forced  to  act.  Keeping  prices  down 
while  buying  power  was  increased  was 
now  abandoned,  and  resort  was  had  to 
the  new  gold-buying  policy  in  the  hope 
that  the  general  price  rise  which  it  was 
designed  to  produce  would  afford  the 
stimulus  that  business  again  required. 

If  the  analysis  of  the  conditions  of 
recovery  given  above  be  correct,  there 
was  hope  from  a  programme  which  would 
cause  selling  prices  to  rise  faster  than 
wages  and  other  costs.  A  general  infla¬ 
tion  would  have  had  this  result.  The 
President  had  been  convinced  by  some 
of  his  advisers  that  the  great  fall  in 
prices  since  1929  was  due  to  a  world 
shortage  of  gold,  and  that  all  that  was 
necessary  to  cause  a  general  rise  in  prices 
was  to  raise  the  price  of  gold;  the  rest 
would  follow  of  itself.  A  correlation 
between  the  trend  of  the  general  price 
level  and  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  the  world’s  stock  of  monetary 
gold  has  been  observed  by  many  students 
of  the  history  of  prices.  When  many 
countries  are  on  the  gold  standard  and 
the  volume  of  bank  credit  is  therefore 
largely  dependent  on  a  country’s  gold 
reserves,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
world  stock  of  gold  will  be  one  of  the 
important  factors  influencing  the  long¬ 
time  trend  of  the  general  price  level.  In 
the  past  a  falling  trend  of  prices  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  been  reversed  by 
important  gold  discoveries,  such  as  that 
in  the  Klondike  field.  There  being  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  new  Klondike, 
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the  only  alternative,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  shortage  of  gold  as  the  cause  of  fall¬ 
ing  prices,  was  to  make  the  available  gold 
stock  do  double  duty.  If  a  new  mine 
cannot  be  found,  one  must  be  created. 
This  is  easily  done  by  making  an  ounce 
of  gold  the  equivalent  of  more  dollars 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Whereas 
gold  formerly  sold  for  $20.67  an  ounce, 
its  price  is  to  be  raised  in  order,  so  the 
argument  runs,  to  permit  a  great  enough 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  dollars  avail¬ 
able,  on  the  basis  of  a  given  gold  stock, 
to  stop  the  fall  in  prices. 

That  such  would  be  the  case  was  con¬ 
fidently  expected  in  Administration  cir¬ 
cles  at  Washington.  There  is,  however, 
little  basis  in  either  logic  or  experience 
for  such  an  expectation.  Increasing  the 
dollar  value  of  the  gold  supply  will  only 
influence  prices  if  it  actually  increases 
the  number  of  dollars  being  offered  in 
the  market-places  of  the  world  in  ex¬ 
change  for  goods.  Before  the  new  gold¬ 
buying  policy  was  commenced,  there  was 
in  the  United  States  an  abundance  of  un¬ 
used  money.  Unless  its  use  could  be 
extended,  no  additions  to  its  quantity 
would  have  any  influence  on  prices.  It 
was  not  an  adequate  supply  of  money 
that  was  lacking  to  promote  recovery,  but 
rather  the  conditions  which  would  favour 
its  profitable  use.  To  the  creation  of 
such  conditions  the  new  policy  made  no 
contribution.  On  the  contrary,  the  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  future  value  of  the 
dollar  which  was  thus  introduced  less¬ 
ened  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  pro¬ 
voked  a  further  flight  of  capital,  which 
caused  an  additional  slump  in  its  value 
on  the  foreign  exchanges.  No  consid¬ 
erable  rise  in  prices  appeared.  So  the 
policy  was  once  more  changed — this  time 
to  stabilization. 

An  Act  of  Congress  recently  passed, 
directing  that  the  future  value  of  the  dol¬ 


lar  in  gold  shall  lie  between  fifty  and 
sixty  per  cent  of  its  former  value,  indi¬ 
cates  the  range  within  which  the  gold 
value  of  the  dollar  is  to  be  fixed.  The 
Treasury  has  fixed  the  price  for  the  time 
at  $35  an  ounce.  As  the  former  price 
was  $20.67  per  ounce,  the  actual  devalu¬ 
ation  is  to  59.06%  of  the  former  value 
of  the  dollar  in  gold.  Gold  is  to  be 
bought  and  sold  without  restriction  at  this 
price.  It  would  thus  appear  as  if  the 
wheel  had  turned  full  circle;  the  gold 
standard  has  gone  and  come  again  within 
a  year !  But  the  President  still  needs  his 
promised  rise  in  prices  to  the  pre-depres¬ 
sion  level;  recovery  is  under  way,  but 
fitfully  and  uncertainly.  There  is  no 
clear  evidence  that  the  Administration 
policies  here  surveyed  have  made  for 
anything  but  hesitation  and  doubt. 

Nor  are  the  doubts  dispelled  by  the 
latest  stabilization  move.  Will  the  new 
price  of  gold  remain  unchanged  for  long? 
There  has  been  too  much  talk  of  “com¬ 
modity  dollars”  and  price  stabilization 
to  be  sure.  What  is  the  huge  exchange- 
stabilization  fund  to  be  used  for?  No 
fully  operating  gold  standard  backed  by 
the  huge  stocks  of  gold  posesssed  by  the 
United  States  has  ever  needed  such  a 
fund  to  support  it.  Is  it  currency  war? 
Does  the  President  intend  to  compete 
with  other  countries  for  the  small  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  world’s  international  trade  by 
offering  active  opposition  to  the  further 
decline  in  the  values  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies?  It  is  unlikely.  A  stimulus  to  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  can 
arise  only  in  so  far  as  the  rise  of  prices 
within  the  country  fails  to  appear,  that  is, 
only  in  so  far  as  the  President’s  promise 
to  raise  prices  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
mains  unfulfilled.  When  the  price  rise 
has  taken  place,  the  new  low  level  of  the 
dollar  in  the  exchange  markets  will  be 
of  no  benefit  to  American  foreign  trade. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  fact  that  prices 
have  not  risen  as  much  as  the  price  of 
gold  has  been  raised  makes  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  an  ounce  of  gold  much 
greater,  for  the  moment,  in  the  United 
States  than  in  other  gold-standard  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  therefore  profitable  to  ac¬ 
quire  gold  in  the  continental  gold-stand¬ 
ard  countries  and  sell  it  in  the  United 
States  for  goods  which  are  then  resold  in 
Europe.  These  countries,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  France,  are  threatened, 
therefore,  with  a  gold  drain  of  serious 
proportions.  It  is  improbable  in  the 
present  nervous  stage  of  European  poli¬ 
tics  that  such  a  loss  of  gold  will  be  per¬ 
mitted.  The  alternative  is  to  abandon 
the  gold  standard.  If  this  results,  the 
upshot  will  be  that  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  a  year’s  inexpert  tinkering 
with  the  monetary  mechanism,  will  have 
encompassed  the  universal  abandonment 
of  the  gold  standard  and  greatly  disturbed 
world  business — and  all  of  this  with  no 
compensating  gain  in  business  in  the 
United  States  above  that  common  to  most 
countries. 

There  are,  however,  some  hopeful  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  present  situation.  One  more 
year  of  depression  has  gone  by,  and  with 
it  must  have  come  about  a  furtherance  of 
the  readjustments  in  the  business  world, 


upon  the  completion  of  which  recovery 
depends.  Stimulating  recovery  by  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  should  therefore  be 
easier  this  year  than  last.  There  appears 
to  be  a  greater  realization  that  without 
an  active  public-works  policy  little  is  to 
be  expected  of  monetary  measures  unless 
these  are  undertaken  on  so  huge  a  scale 
as  to  raise  serious  question  of  their  ad¬ 
visability.  The  speeches  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  show,  also,  a  keen 
realization  that  the  A.A.A.  is  only  a  pal¬ 
liative;  that  even  for  the  revival  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  States,  international 
trade  must  be  restored.  There  appears 
also  to  be  a  growing  realization  that  the 
creditor  position  of  the  United  States  im¬ 
poses  obligations  of  tariff  reductions  so 
that  payments  may  be  made,  if  they  are 
to  be  made  at  all,  in  the  only  way  possible 
— in  goods.  There  would  appear,  then, 
to  be  grounds  for  hope  that  the  United 
States  may  return  to  the  road  abandoned 
a  year  ago,  and  that  conversations  inter¬ 
rupted  at  the  World  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence  may  be  resumed.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  United  States  may  find  that  the 
tempers  of  its  fellow  pilgrims  of  other 
nations  on  the  straight  and  narrow  road 
to  recovery  have  not  been  much  improved 
by  its  wanderings  along  strange  bye- 
paths  after  false  gods. 


PLANS  BEING  CONSIDERED 
TO  FIREPROOF  BUILDING 

NEGOTIATIONS  are  at  present  un¬ 
der  way  between  the  University 
and  the  City  of  Kingston  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  result  in  the  fireproofing  of 
one  of  the  University  buildings,  probably 
Gordon  Hall,  during  the  coming  summer 
as  part  of  the  City’s  unemployment-relief 
programme. 

The  New  Medical  Building  and  Gor¬ 


don,  Carruthers  and  Ontario  halls  have 
been  recognized  for  some  time  as  being 
in  great  danger  from  fire,  but  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  not  had  funds  available  to 
meet  the  cost  of  their  renovation.  If  the 
proposed  scheme  materializes,  the  cost  of 
the  labour  involved  will  be  borne  one- 
third  by  the  city  of  Kingston,  one-third 
by  the  Provincial  government  and  one- 
third  by  the  Dominion  government.  The 
University  will  have  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  material  and  the  architectural  su¬ 
pervision. 
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MY  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  IN  MEXICO 


By  J.  H.  Brovedani 


THE  trip  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico 
City,  made  in  twelve  hours,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world  and 
the  line  is  a  marvel  of  engineering.  I 
spent  the  first  night  at  Orizaba,  a  town 
of  45,000,  midway  between  the  “hot 
country”  and  the  plateau.  The  town  is 
the  site  of  a  prehistoric  settlement  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Aztecs,  sixty  years  before 
the  advent  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  in  this  city,  known  for  its  cotton 
mills,  that  I  heard  the  first  charro,  beau¬ 
tifully  dressed,  singing  Mexican  folk 
lore,  accompanying  himself  with  the  gui¬ 
tar.  He  seemed  greatly  honoured  when 
I  wrote  down  some  of  his  songs.  The 
charros,  or  wandering  minstrels,  are  rap¬ 
idly  disappearing  and,  while  there  are  still 
some  in  the  country,  I  could  not  find  a 
single  one  in  the  Capital. 

Once  on  the  train  again,  one  notices 
that  the  giant  trees  and  orchards,  banana 
and  coffee  plantations  have  disappeared 
and  tropical  scenery  lies  behind.  The 
electric  train  soon  reaches  an  altitude 
of  6,000  feet  and  the  snow-capped  Ori¬ 
zaba  mountain  is  seen,  in  all  its  gran¬ 
deur. 

As  our  ascent  from  the  tropical  coastal 
regions  of  Mexico  to  the  temperate  and 
even  cold  reaches  of  the  central  plateau 
continues,  we  encounter  a  wealth  of  plant 
life  that  is  amazing  both  for  its  luxuri¬ 
ance  and  variety.  The  foundations  of 
Mexican  society  still  rest  upon  the  soil, 
and  most  of  the  country’s  industries  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  transformation 
of  raw,  agricultural  products  into  articles 
of  common  use.  Perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  the  native  industries,  and 
probably  the  most  prosperous,  are  those 


that  have  developed  around  the  maguey 
plant,  a  type  of  the  Agave  to  be  found 
also  in  the  American  southwest. 

The  fields  outside  of  Mexico  City  are 
devoted  largely  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
maguey,  and  it  is  possible  to  ride  for 
miles  without  seeing  any  other  type  of 
plantation.  The  plant  itself  is  often  more 
than  twenty  feet  high,  and  its  spiky 
leaves  spread  out  sufficiently  to  fill  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  same  diameter.  Just  before  the 
flowering  stalk  is  about  to  blossom,  the 
bud  is  removed  and  a  quantity  of  sweet 
sap  is  obtained,  often  as  much  as  2000 
pounds  from  a  single  plant  every  six 
months.  This  sap  undergoes  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  especially  constructed  vats  until  it 
is  turned  into  pulque — the  national  drink 
of  Mexico.  In  appearance  it  is  a  thick, 
milky  liquid  holding  in  suspension  numer¬ 
ous,  small,  white  particles.  Its  alcoholic 
content  is  low,  and,  taken  in  moderate 
quantities,  the  natives  believe  it  pos¬ 
sesses  certain  medicinal  qualities.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  pulque  two  other  liquors  are 
obtained  by  distilling  the  sap  of  the  ma¬ 
guey.  These,  called  mescal  and  tequila, 
are  exceedingly  strong  and  are  not  so 
widely  consumed. 

From  this  same  plant,  or  other  species 
of  the  Agave,  is  obtained  henequen, 
(Yucatan  sisal)  formerly  the  principal 
sisal-hemp.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the 

poorer  classes  to  roof  their  houses,  or  to 
make  long  hedges,  particularly  around 

livestock  enclosures.  A  gummy  juice  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  leaves  is  made  into  soap, 
while  the  fibres  of  the  plant  can  be 
turned  into  paper,  ropes,  insulating  mate¬ 
rial,  and  an  almost  endless  number  of 
other  things. 
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Never  in  my  travels  have  I  come  to 
know,  without  leaving  the  train,  so  much 
about  the  people  and  the  country  and 
their  customs.  We  stopped  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  most  stations  and  each  of 
them  became  a  little  market-place.  Drinks, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  curios  and 
even  chickens  and  parrots  were  being 
sold.  Tortillas  (Mexican  corn  omelettes) 
are  eaten  by  all  travellers.  It  was  in 
this  milieu  that  I  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  Spanish  of  Mexico. 

The  Language. 

One  is  often  asked  whether  the  Span¬ 
ish  of  the  American  republics  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Spain.  One  could  answer  by 
saying  that  in  Spain  from  Santiago  de 
Compostela  to  Seville  there  are  to  be 
found  more  varieties  of  Spanish  than 
from  California  to  Buenos  Aires  (the 
greatest  contrast,  of  course,  to  be  found 
in  popular  speech)  ;  and  that  many  Amer¬ 
icanisms,  such  as  the  seseo  (the  use  of 
the  "s”  for  the  interdental  “c”  or  “z”) 
and  the  “y”  for  “11,”  correspond  to  the 
speech  of  Andalusia  which,  after  all,  is  a 
continuation  of  New  Castile.  Really  the 
origin  of  American  Spanish  is  pure. 
Save  for  a  small  number  of  words 
that  have  been  given  Spanish  forms 
and  incorporated  in  the  language, 
and  the  indispensable  changes  due  to  its 
own  evolution,  Mexican  Spanish  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  as  that  of  the  Peninsula. 

But  whether  because,  like  Peru,  Mex¬ 
ico  was  a  principal  centre  of  colonial  civi¬ 
lization,  or  whether  very  little  foreign 
influence  took  place  during  the  growth 
of  the  language,  the  Spanish  of  Mexico 
seemed  much  purer  than  that  of  other 
Spanish- American  countries  which  I 
have  visited,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  for  me  during  my  ten  days  in 
the  country  was  that  of  listening  to  all 
sorts  of  people  speaking  Castilian  so 
beautifully  and  so  artistically. 


The  National  University  of  Mexico . 

The  first  day  after  my  arrival  I  went 
to  present  Dr.  Fyfe’s  compliments  to  the 
new  Principal  of  the  University  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  Dr.  Gomez  Morin.  While  in  the  taxi 
going  around  the  Capital  waiting  for  the 
time  of  my  appointment,  I  was  recalling 
to  my  mind  the  main  historical  facts 
about  the  ancient  “Royal  and  Pontifical 
University  of  Mexico,”  the  oldest  on  this 
Continent,  founded  by  Royal  Order  of 
Charles  V  of  Spain  and  inaugurated  in 
1553.  The  first  lectures  were  held  in  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  University  counted  over  10, (XX) 
graduates,  among  them  more  than  eighty 
bishops.  It  is  here  that  Ruiz  de  Alarcon, 
one  of  the  four  greatest  dramatists  of  the 
Spanish  Golden  Age,  studied  and  gradu¬ 
ated. 

But  the  modern  National  University 
owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  historian,  Justo  Sierra,  and 
was  re-established  according  to  modern 
ideas  in  1910,  following  closely  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  France  and  Spain.  The  present 
buildings  are  the  old  convents.  There  is 
a  library  for  each  faculty.  Each  year 
there  are  four  visiting  professors,  and 
there  is  also  a  summer  school  for  for¬ 
eigners. 

I  met  at  a  special  luncheon  half  a  do¬ 
zen  colleagues.  They  seemed  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  American  system  of 
studies.  They  told  me  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  read  English  and 
several  of  them  spoke  it.  They  were 
anxious  to  know  something  about  our 
universities ;  Montreal  seems  to  be  the 
Canadian  centre  best  known  by  them, 
and  several  of  their  students  have  studied 
there. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters, 
Dr.  Aragon,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
explained  to  me  in  detail  how  his  faculty 
functioned,  and  hoped  that  I  could  come 
some  time  to  lecture  on  Canadian  uni- 
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versities  to  his  students  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  I  ventured  to  ask  how  many 
lectures  a  week  his  professors  give — one, 
I  was  told.  “And,  do  you  think  that  it 
is  quite  enough?”  I  asked  again.  “I  never 
had  a  complaint  either  from  the  students 
or  from  the  staff,”  answered  the  Dean. 

The  work  of  the  University  touches 
the  national  life  at  many  points,  and  its 
graduates  and  faculty  members  are  to  be 
found  in  every  branch  of  governmental 
and  industrial  activity.  It  seeks  to  make 
the  people  conscious  of  their  great  past 
and  ancient  traditions,  and  as  a  part  of 
this  movement  it  undertook  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  Aztec  and  Mayan  cities  which 
has  led  to  so  many  interesting  discoveries. 
Not  far  from  Mexico  City  is  Teotihua- 
can,  the  centre  of  an  Indian  culture, 
whose  origins  are  lost  in  antiquity.  The 
most  imposing  features  are  the  two  pyra¬ 
mids,  called  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Pyramid  of  the  Moon.  They  are 
about  a  mile  apart  and  between  them 
formerly  ran  the  Road  of  the  Dead, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  many  smaller 
buildings,  most  of  them  as  yet  uncov¬ 
ered.  Close  by  we  find  a  large  cavern, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
certain  religious  ceremonies,  an  open  air 
theatre  and  a  small  museum. 

Next  in  importance  and  interest  to  the 
Pyramid  of  the  Sun  is  the  Temple  of 
Quetzalcoatl.  This  structure,  but  partially 
uncovered  at  present,  is  decorated  with 
numerous  representations  of  the  god,  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  natives  as  a  plumed  serpent. 
Here  and  in  adjacent  excavations,  wall 
paintings  of  age  unknown  have  been 
found  still  unfaded. 

Undertakings  of  this  type  must  inevi¬ 
tably  play  an  important  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  truly  national  culture, 
and  the  interest  that  one  sees  in  them  on 
every  side  is  evidence  itself  that  they  are 
already  bearing  fruit. 


With  Canadians. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  the  first  night 
to  be  invited  to  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  W.  Harmon  Cole,  Queen’s  Medicine 
08,  who  has  been  practising  medicine  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  surgeons  in  the  Capital.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  his  university  had  visited  him,  and  he 
was  full  of  excitement.  He  loves  Mex¬ 
ico  and  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  people. 
Indians  give  to  the  doctor,  in  addition  to 
the  fee,  whatever  presents  they  can — 
fruit,  chickens,  wine  and  even  cows.  Golf¬ 
ing,  shooting,  fishing  are  Dr.  Cole’s  sports, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  a  Canadian 
who  has  been  all  over  the  Dominion  de¬ 
scribe  with  such  enthusiasm  and  admira¬ 
tion  Mexican  country  life.  During  the 
afternoon  at  the  British  Club  he  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  many  Canadians  resident 
there,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  them, 
I  visited  many  of  the  Capital’s  chief 
points  of  interest.  Particularly  impres¬ 
sive  were  the  Cathedral,  started  in  1573, 
which  contains  a  sagrado  that  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Churrigue- 
resque  style  of  architecture  in  Mexico, 
and  the  National  Museum,  a  treasure 
house  of  relics  of  the  Mayan  and  Aztec 
civilizations.  Of  the  more  modern  build¬ 
ings,  erected  during  the  time  of  Porfirio 
Diaz,  the  outstanding  one  is  the  National 
Opera  House,  now  called  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Max  Palmer, 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
for  much  information  and  many  courte¬ 
sies  in  their  office  and  in  town.  Mrs. 
Palmer’s  invitation  to  spend  Christmas 
evening  in  her  pleasant  home  went  also  a 
long  way  towards  making  my  holiday  a 
complete  success. 
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QUEEN’S  MEDICO  PATROLS 
THE  LONELY  ARCTIC 

QUEEN’S  can  claim  Canada’s  most 
northerly  doctor,  a  man  known  in¬ 
deed  as  the  world’s  most  northerly  prac¬ 
titioner,  and  can  be  proud  of  the  “job” 
he  is  doing.  North  of  Ungava,  across 
Hudson  Strait,  past  Frobisher  Bay  and 
Cumberland  Sound — at  Pangnirtung  in 
barren  Baffin  Island,  Leslie  David  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  M.D.,  hangs  out  his  shingle. 

But  while  his  professional  shingle 
graces  that  lonely  post,  Dr.  Livingstone 
is  one  medical  graduate  of  Queen’s  who 
keeps  no  office  hours  and  has  no  sche¬ 
dule  of  fees.  He  goes  looking  for  his 


is  an  economically  impoverished  terri¬ 
tory  that  he  serves,  but  the  Eskimos  are 
seldom  destitute  and  relatively  healthy, 
though  operations,  epidemics,  bone-set¬ 
ting  and  the  occasional  post-mortem  are 
all  part  of  his  day’s  work.  His  visits 
to  civilization  are  only  occasional. 

Dr.  Livingstone’s  acquaintance  with 
the  Arctic  began  in  1922,  following  his 
course  in  Medicine  at  Queen’s.  The 
northland  continued  to  lure  him,  and 
during  subsequent  years  so  competent  and 
adaptable  did  he  prove  himself  that  in 
the  summer  of  1926  he  was  sent  out  from 
Ottawa,  under  instructions  from  the 
Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  to  undertake  an  investigation  into 


(Courtesy  Department  of  the  Interior) 

Dr.  Livingstone  starting  on  his  hazardous  journey  from  Pangnirtung  to  Pond  Inlet,  1927. 


patients — eight  hundred  miles,  eleven 
hundred  miles,  it’s  all  the  same  to  him. 
From  Sinyah  and  Lake  Harbour  in  the 
South,  to  Eclipse  Sound  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Pole,  this  intrepid  medico  has 
trekked  over  the  snowy  wastes  of  the 
third  largest  island  in  the  world. 

With  twelve  powerful  huskies  hauling 
his  komatik,  the  “Doc”  carries  the  white 
man’s  art  of  healing  to  Canada’s  igloo 
dwellers  in  Baffin  Island.  And  while 
going  from  encampment  to  encampment 
among  the  Eskimos,  he  ministers  also  to 
the  medical  needs  of  Canada’s  adminis¬ 
trators  of  that  vast  area — the  red-coated 
police — and,  here  and  there,  traders, 
trading-post  factors  and  missionaries.  It 


the  health  and  living  conditions  of  the 
Eskimos.  (Up  to  this  time,  police  had 
done  what  they  could  for  the  natives.) 
He  now  fills  the  post  of  medical  officer 
of  Baffin  Island,  and  fills  it  with  the  same 
quiet  fortitude  and  dogged  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  charac¬ 
terize  the  famous  police  with  whom  he 
works. 

In  1926  Dr.  Livingstone  went  to  Baf¬ 
fin  Island  with  the  Canadian  Arctic  Ex¬ 
pedition  aboard  the  S.S.  Beothic,  taking 
with  him  all  necessary  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  material  for  a  house.  He  estab¬ 
lished  his  base  at  Pangnirtung,  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  had  to  cope  with  a  se¬ 
vere  epidemic  of  chickenpox  which 
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spread  rapidly  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  the  Eskimos  from  visiting 
one  another.  By  prompt  and  rigorous  ac¬ 
tion,  the  new  “Doc”  localized  the  effect 
of  the  epidemic,  and  then  settled  down 
to  the  task  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  in  the  Eskimo  encamp¬ 
ments  of  the  district  at  first  hand.  On 
his  longer  trips  he  took  advantage  of  the 
regular  police  patrols,  as  the  Mounties 
made  valuable  guides  and  companions. 

In  February,  1927,  this  keen  disciple 
of  Aesculapius  undertook  an  ambitious 
circular  patrol  of  the  entire  southeastern 
portion  of  the  island.  With  his  own 


A  later  feat  of  the  “Doc’s”  will  be 
talked  of  on  long  nights  for  many  a  year 
by  those  who  keep  lonely  vigil  beneath 
those  northern  skies.  A  Department  of 
the  Interior  bulletin  states  simply,  “Dr. 
Livingstone  later  proceeded  to  Pond  In¬ 
let  in  northern  Baffin  Island.”  No  indi¬ 
cation  in  this  brief  sentence  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  and  privation  of  such  a  trip,  or  that 
Pond  Inlet  is  on  Eclipse  Sound,  eight 
hundred  long  miles  north  of  Pangnir- 
tung.  The  journey  was  made  by  dog 
team  up  the  rugged,  gale-swept  east  coast, 
through  innumerable  islands,  and  fre¬ 
quently  over  high  and  mountainous  coun- 


( Courtesy  Department  of  the  Interior) 

Dogs  hitched  in  fan  arrangement  for  travelling  over  a  river  bed  in  Baffin  Island. 


guides,  equipment,  a  team  of  twelve 
dogs,  and  a  driver  named  Oosootapik, 
whom  he  picked  up  en  route,  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  made  the  eleven-hundred-mile  jour¬ 
ney  in  company  with  the  police  patrol. 
Most  of  the  Eskimo  encampments  held 
only  twenty  to  forty  persons.  Often  iso¬ 
lated  igloos  or  tupeks  housed  a  couple  of 
families.  At  one  large  post,  nearly  two 
hundred  natives  were  encountered. 
Everywhere  Dr.  Livingstone  investigated 
health  and  living  conditions,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  staved  off  the  Angel 
of  Death.  The  trip  was  completed  in  the 
record  time  of  fifty-two  days. 


try.  It  was  declared  by  many  a  sea¬ 
soned  Arctic  traveller  to  be  impossible 
of  accomplishment — the  odds  were  eight 
to  one  against  him — but  Les  Livingstone 
did  it  and  in  the  doing  secured  much 
valuable  information,  never  before  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

It  is  said  that  the  Royal  Mounted  Po¬ 
lice  detachment  at  Pond  Inlet  thought 
they  were  confronting  an  apparition  when 
a  bearded  figure  in  sealskin  and  caribou 
clothing  loomed  up  at  breakfast-time  one 
morning  and  quietly  announced  that  he 
was  Livingstone  from  Pangnirtung. 
After  a  generous  application  of  lather 
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and  the  utilization  of  not  a  few  blades, 
a  familiar  face  emerged,  and,  sure  en¬ 
ough,  it  was  the  ”Doc”  of  Baffin  Island. 

And  the  skepticism  was  not  unfounded, 
for  the  long  sled  journey  was  a  cruel  one. 
Food  became  scarce  and  dogs  were 
bowled  over  like  ninepins.  What  marred 
the  trip  most  for  Dr.  Livingstone  was  the 
death  of  his  magnificent  husky  “Etah,” 
his  inseparable  companion.  “Etah”  had 
made  several  trips  to  civilization  and  was 
one  of  the  most  tractable  Eskimo  dogs 
known.  When  the  faithful  animal  be¬ 
came  sick  it  was  placed  on  the  koma- 
tik,  even  when  equipment  was  being 
discarded  because  of  the  difficult  going. 
Grimly  the  Doctor  refused  to  cease  nurs¬ 
ing  his  favourite  and  carried  it  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles.  When  finally  he  gruffly 
gave  the  order  to  an  Eskimo  to  shoot  the 
dog,  he  discovered  to  his  sorrow  that 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  along 
smooth  ice  and  fast  going  confronted  his 
jaded  team. 

Verily,  Leslie  Livingstone  has  seen 
much  of  the  Arctic  and  its  ways  since  he 
left  Renfrew  Collegiate  and  entered 
Queen’s  in  1911.  He  has  seen  the  vast  ice 
fields  of  the  Kans  Basin,  the  vestiges  of 
gallant  Sir  John  Franklin’s  ill-fated  “star¬ 
vation  camp”  at  Beachey  Island  on  the 
Northwest  Passage,  and  scores  of  other 
spots  far  off  the  beaten  path  and  known 
to  the  average  person  only  through  the 
printed  word.  In  the  hope  that  this  alum¬ 
nus  of  Queen’s  may  long  continue  to  be 
of  service  to  humanity  in  his  chosen 
sphere,  we  give  our  readers  a  toast,  “the 
Doc  of  Baffin  Island.” 


LECTURES  DEPICT  CULTURE 
OF  FASCINATING  EPOCH 

NFLAGGING  interest  has  been 
displayed  to  date  in  the  series  of 
Monday-afterpoon  extension  lectures 
upon  “Men  and  Manners  of  Stuart  Eng¬ 
land,”  which  concludes  on  March  5. 

During  January,  addresses  on  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  John  Donne  and  Hobbes 
provided  an  insight  into  the  confusion 
and  strife  in  religion  and  politics  in  sev¬ 
enteenth-century  England  and  into  inter¬ 


esting  concurrent  developments  in  letters 
and  philosophy  in  that  epoch.  Subse¬ 
quent  lectures  focussed  attention  upon 
other  personages  whose  lives  and  achieve¬ 
ments  reflected  with  faith  and  colour  the 
advances  in  medicine,  science  and  the 
arts,  together  with  general  aspects  of  the 
culture  of  the  age. 

On  February  5  Dr.  Thomas  Gibson 
lectured  on  “Mayerne,  a  King’s  Physi¬ 
cian,  and  his  Friends.”  For  the  layman, 
Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne  is  one  of 
the  obscure  figures  of  the  Stuart  period, 
but  Dr.  Gibson  approached  his  subject 
in  a  delightful  and  illuminating  manner 
that  charmed  the  audience  which  filled 
Convocation  Hall  to  capacity. 

At  the  outset  of  his  long  career  May¬ 
erne  was  to  be  found  in  Paris,  teaching 
anatomy  to  surgeons  and  pharmacy  to 
physicians,  and  acting  as  a  district  physi¬ 
cian  anyone  of  the  physicians-in-ordinary 
to  the  French  king.  His  fame  spread 
to  London,  and  in  1610  James  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  to  bring  him  across  the  channel 
as  physician-in-chief  to  the  royal  house¬ 
hold. 

Mayerne,  out  of  his  own  genius, 
evolved  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  medicine  a  complete  plan  of  clinical 
investigation  into  the  life  and  health- 
histories  of  his  patients,  their  present 
state  and  salient  symptoms.  Twenty- 
three  volumes  of  his  notes  upon  cases 
observed  during  his  career  are  preserved 
at  the  British  Museum.  Case  histories 
are  followed  in  each  instance  with  a 
statement  of  the  complete  line  of  attack, 
revealing  the  point  of  view  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  physicians  and  their 
methods  of  treatment  by  diet,  regimen 
and  “formidable  assault  by  drugs  in  veri¬ 
table  battalions.”  Mayerne’s  interesting 
report  of  the  “new  disease,”  typhoid,  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Gibson,  along  with  sev¬ 
eral  records  dealing  with  the  ailments 
of  prominent  people  of.  the  period.  The 
speaker  also  gave  his  hearers  an  insight 
into  cultural  life  apart  from  the  court, 
and  illustrated  his  lecture  profusely  with 
pictures  of  portraits  by  Van  Dyck  and 
Jean  Petiton. 

*  *  *  * 

Prof.  A.  E.  Prince,  of  the  Department 
of  History,  lectured  next  on  “Cromwell 
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and  Rupert,  Roundhead  and  Cavalier,” 
and  in  his  estimate  of  these  two  colour¬ 
ful  personalities  in  relation  to  their  com¬ 
plex  times,  brought  out  in  graphic  relief 
certain  religious,  political  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  Renaissance. 

Cromwell,  the  rugged  individualist, 
who  was  a  rowdy  student,  then  a  quiet 
farmer  and  inconspicuous  back-bencher 
in  Parliament  during  the  first  four  dec¬ 
ades  of  his  life,  became  one  of  the  finest 
military  organizers  of  all  time  after  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1642.  Having 
brought  King  Charles  to  the  block  in 
1649,  he  dominated  the  Republic  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  became  Lord  Protector 
in  1654.  King  in  all  but  name  over  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  was  the 
most  commanding  figure  in  Europe  till 
his  death  in  1658. 

Prince  Rupert,  the  dashing  cavalier, 
exemplified  the  amazing  versatility  and 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  of  a  typical  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Renaissance.  A  German  by 
birth,  with  an  English  mother,  Rupert 
adopted  England  as  his  true  home.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  Charles  I  in  the 
Civil  War  and  won  early  successes.  But 
his  uncurbed  impetuosity  and  propensity 
for  looting  played  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell,  and  he  left  England  in  dis¬ 
grace  in  1648.  He  returned  at  the  Res¬ 
toration  in  1660  and  devoted  his  peace¬ 
time  hours  to  colonial  enterprises  and 
cultures.  In  the  two  Dutch  wars  he  par¬ 
ticipated  brilliantly. 

Prince  Rupert  and  Cromwell  each 
fought  for  the  England  that  he  held 
dear;  the  Cavalier  for  the  benevolent 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  which  in  many 
respects  was  enlightened  and  sought  the 
interests  of  the  masses ;  the  Roundhead 
for  the  middle-class  conception  of  par¬ 
liament  and  constitutionalism,  which, 
though  it  resented  Stuart  autocracy  and 
bureaucracy,  was  not  democratically  in¬ 
terested  in  the  masses. 

In  the  religious  sphere  Rupert,  though 
a  Calvinist  by  birth,  was  an  Anglican  by 
adoption,  and  his  devotion  to  the  latter 
was  attested  throughout  his  career. 
Cromwell  represented  the  extremists,  as¬ 
sailing  not  only  Catholicism  but  also 
Laudian  Anglicism.  His  Puritanism  had 
deep  springs  of  resentment  against  all 


church  systems  based  on  hierarchical 
ideas,  sacramentalism  and  sacerdotalism. 
In  the  religious  war,  Cromwell  felt  he 
was  a  humble  instrument  on  the  Lord’s 
side.  His  policies  left  a  trail  of  blood 
and  mangled  flesh,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  was 
ever  more  strangely  condoned  by  attri¬ 
bution  to  the  will  of  God. 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  following  lecture,  upon  “The 
London  of  Pepys  and  Wren,”  E.  Cock- 
burn  Kyte,  the  University  Librarian, 
conducted  his  hearers  in  charming  man¬ 
ner  through  narrow  cobbled  streets  with 
crowded  wooden  houses  and  projecting 
upper  storeys,  and  afforded  them  inti¬ 
mate  glimpses  of  both  the  seamy  and 
colourful  sides  of  the  London  of  Stuart 
England. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  great 
metropolis  was  essentially  a  large  town, 
first  among  the  cities  of  England,  not  so 
much  through  its  being  the  Sovereign’s 
place  of  residence  as  because  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  law  by  which  the  current  of 
English  life  circulated  in  town  and  vil¬ 
lage.  The  River  Thames  was  still  im¬ 
portant  as  a  highway  in  the  first  part  of 
this  period.  Royal  processions,  state 
funerals  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show 
were  all  water-borne.  Much  of  this 
glory  lapsed  as  coaches  came  into  fash¬ 
ion  and  streets  were  improved  and  wid¬ 
ened. 

Maypole  festivities  were  an  outstand¬ 
ing  and  beloved  recreation  among  the 
people  in  city  and  country,  and  no  sin¬ 
gle  act  of  the  Puritan  rule  aroused  so 
much  resentment  as  the  destruction  of  the 
maypoles.  Quite  another  aspect  of  the 
London  of  that  day  v\;as  the  section 
known  as  Alsatia,  the  hang-out  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  debtors,  highwaymen,  thieves, 
abandoned  women  and  violators  of  law  in 
every  measure.  The  prevalence  of  out¬ 
laws  who  preyed  upon  the  populace  was 
a  notorious  feature  of  the  city’s  life. 

The  Fire  of  London,  which  destroyed 
89  churches  and  13,200  houses  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  left  ruins  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  and  a  mile  in  width.  Yet  the 
fire  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  in 
four  years  the  damage  was  handsomely 
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repaired.  In  the  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  Christopher  Wren  was  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  large-scale  planning  and 
the  architectural  re-birth  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Kyte  touched  interestingly  upon 
the  life  and  work  of  Pepys,  and  illus¬ 
trated  various  points  in  his  lecture  by 
reading  from  the  Diary  of  Pepys.  He 
discussed  also  the  coffee  shops  and  early 
newspapers  and  their  effect  in  moulding 
public  opinion. 


STUDENTS  WIN  HONOURS  IN 
REGIONAL  DRAMA  FESTIVAL 

HE  Queen’s  University  Dramatic 
Guild  earned  the  right  to  represent 
Eastern  Ontario  in  the  finals  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Drama  Festival  at  Ottawa  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  it  car¬ 
ried  off  the  honours  in  the  second  annual 
regional  festival  held  in  Convocation  Hall 
on  February  9  and  10. 

Six  men  students,  four  of  them  fresh¬ 
men,  comprised  the  cast  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  G.  B.  Reed,  won 
first  place  in  the  festival  in  competition 
with  ten  other  groups.  The  Guild’s  pre¬ 
sentation  was  Submerged,  by  H.  Stuart 
Cottman  and  Le  Vergne  Shaw.  It  was 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  Rupert  Harvey, 
actor  and  producer  of  England,  who  ad¬ 
judicated  the  festival.  An  offering  of 
the  Ottawa  Drama  League,  Eugene 
O’NeillY  Marco  Millions,  was  given  sec¬ 
ond  rank,  and  The  Quiet  Game,  by  Ellis 
O.  Jones,  produced  by  the  Cobourg 
Drama  and  Music  Club,  was  placed 
third. 

Eleven  plays  were  presented  in  the 
regional  competition.  Kingston  was  well 
represented,  with  two  offerings  by  the 
Faculty  Players  of  Queen’s  and  two  by 
the  Kingston  Drama  Group,  in  addition 
to  the  student  production.  The  Ottawa 
Drama  League  staged  three  productions 
in  all,  and  single  entries  were  made  by 
the  Cobourg  Players,  the  Theatre  Guild 
,~of  Brockville  and  the  Young  Thespians 
of  Belleville. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  Dr. 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  of  Ottawa,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  gratitude  of  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  high  endeavour  of  each 


of  the  clubs  competing  in  the  regional 
festival. 

The  action  of  the  Queen’s  Dramatic 
Guild’s  offering,  Submerged,  has  to  do 
with  the  dramatic  interplay  of  intense 
human  emotions  when  six  men  become 
trapped  in  a  submarine  lying  disabled  on 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  with  no  means  of 
informing  would-be  rescuers  of  their 
location.  ,  Realizing  that!  they  will  be 
able  to  survive  only  twenty  hours  longer, 
the  men  cut  cards  to  determine  which  one 
of  their  number  shall  be  shot  through 
the  torpedo  tube  with  a  metal  cylinder, 
containing  an  exact  statement  of  their 
location,  strapped  to  his  body.  A  highly- 
strung  character  draws  the  top  card  and 
earns  the  contempt  of  his  companions  as 
his  courage  fails  him  and  he  refuses  to 
abide  by  the  bargain.  Another  sailor 
makes  the  sacrifice,  and  with  the  irony  of 
fate  the  coward,  left  alone  in  the  forward 
compartment,  drowns  when  that  section 
collapses. 

In  commenting  on  the  plays  presented, 
the  adjudicator  declared  he  had  rarely 
seen  a  more  excellently  presented  play 
than  that  given  by  the  students  of 
Queen’s.  He  warmly  commended  Mrs. 
Reed  for  her  skilful  and  intelligent  work 
as  director.  The  characterization,  he 
said,  was  particularly  good  and  needed 
only  one  thing  to  make  it  perfect:  the 
players'  were  sailors,  but  their  interpre¬ 
tation  lacked  the  smack  of  the  sea.  The 
clear  differentiation  between  the  charac- 
ers,  the  gesture,  grouping  and  movement, 
the  pace  of  the  play,  the  lighting,  scen¬ 
ery  and  properties,  all  came  in  for  praise. 
Mr.  Harvey  also  described  the  general 
interpretation  as  excellent,  advising  only 
one  thing — the  addition  of  an  atmosphere 
of  stuffiness  to  indicate  the  inadequate 
air  supply  of  a  group  of  men  trapped  in 
a  submarine. 

The  cast  of  the  play  comprised  John 
Sutherland,  Arts  ’37,  Guelph,  Lome 
Green,  Arts  ’37,  Ottawa,  Arthur  Suther¬ 
land,  Arts  ’34,  Kingston,  Donald  Lapp, 
Arts  ’37,  Toronto,  George  Ault,  Arts 
’35,  Ottawa,  and  Jerry  Chernoff,  Arts 
’37,  Montreal. 

The  general  committee  in  charge  of 
the  Festival  was  composed  of  Prof.  J.  A. 
Roy  (chairman),  Mrs.  Thomas  Callan- 
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der,  Principal  Fyfe,  W.  R.  Davies,  Dr. 
Percy  Lowe,  Dr.  R.  T.  Elworthy,  W.  D. 
Cromarty  and  Miss  W.  Gordon  (secre¬ 
tary). 


UNIVERSITY  CHORUS  SCORES 
SUCCESS  UNDER  MR.  PETRI 

HE  Queen’s  University  Chorus,  aug¬ 
mented  by  choral  groups  from  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  Brockville  and  assisted  by  six 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
School,  New  York  City,  achieved  mem¬ 
orable  successes  in  the  presentation  of  its 
recent  concert  under  the  skilled  direction 
of  Mr.  Edoardo  Petri.  A  programme 
of  the  highest  order  in  choral  singing 
was  given  in  Grant  Hall  on  February  22 
and  in  Brockville  and  Ottawa  on  the  two 
succeeding  evenings,  and  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  was  acclaimed  by  the  critics  and  by 
enthusiastic  audiences  as  nothing  short 
of  marvellous.  At  Queen’s  there  were 
over  one  hundred  voices  in  the  chorus, 
and  at  the  other  centres  about  eighty  par¬ 
ticipated. 

It  was  the  third  personal  triumph 
scored  by  the  distinguished  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Choral  School 
in  training  groups  at  Queen’s  University 
and  nearby  centres.  Mr.  Petri  trained 
choruses  and  conducted  concerts  at  the 
Summer  School  in  1932  and  1933,  but 
this  was  the  first  attempt  during  a  win¬ 
ter  session  to  train  students  and  Kingston 
singers.  Mr.  Petri  and  the  University 
authorities  have  been  warmly  commend¬ 
ed  for  their  efforts. 

A  feature  of  the  concert  that  came  in 
for  particularly  high  praise  was  that  the 
entire  programme  was  given  from  mem¬ 
ory,  a  notable  achievement  considering 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  songs 
in  English,  all  the  text  was  in  Latin  or 
Italian.  Mr.  Petri  conducted  without 
baton  or  script,  and  in  the  words  of  an 
Ottawa  critic,  “his  sensitive,  eloquent  and 
decisive  movements  were  those  of  a 
master-musician  controlling  a  superb  in¬ 
strument.” 

The  concert  was  in  three  parts,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  singing  of  the  entire 
second  scene  from  Act  II  of  Verdi’s 


opera,  Aida.  The  soloists  in  the  operatic 
number  were  Mrs.  Lottie  Sanders  Wyatt, 
of  Kingston,  in  the  title  role;  Mrs. 
Frances  Davies  Crawford,  of  Kingston, 
as  Amneris;  George  Morabito,  of  New 
York,  who  sang  the  exacting  aria,  “Ce¬ 
leste  Aida” ;  T.  F.  Gelley,  of  Kingston, 
as  Ramfis ;  Dr.  J.  Arnot  McGregor, 
Med.  ’21,  of  New  York,  as  the  King; 
Ernest  Homsy,  of  New  York,  as  Rad- 
ames;  and  G.  H.  Mallory,  of  Brockville, 
as  Amonasro. 


EDOARDO  PETRI 

Carnegie  Instructor  in  Choral  Music  at  Queen's  and 

Director  of  Metropolitan  Opera  Choral  School. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  con¬ 
sisted  of  sacred  music  by  Bach,  Vittoria, 
Palestrina  and  other  composers,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  the  epilogue  from  Boito’s 
Mefistofele.  The  second  group  was  secu¬ 
lar  music,  much  of  it  madrigal  in  nature, 
by  di  Lasso,  Orlando  Gibbons,  William 
and  Henry  Lawes,  and  other  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  composers. 

One  of  the  numbers  was  “Crossing  the 
Bar,”  and  it  carried  especial  interest  as  it 
was  set  to  music  by  Joseph  B.  Walkem, 
LL.D.  ’28.  Spontaneous  and  hearty  ap¬ 
plause  greeted  the  singing  of  this  number, 
and  at  the  concert  in  Grant  Hall  the 
ninety-two-year-old  barrister  responded 
with  a  brief  recital  of  how  he  had  come  to 
compose  the  setting. 
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THE  DIX  PLAN  FOR  CLASS  REUNIONS 


Class  |  YEAR  OF  REUNION 


1 1934[  1935|  1936 
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By  this  plan  each  class  returns  4  times  in  a  cycle  of  19  years,  always  with  other 
classes  of  its  generation  at  College.  The  25th  and  50th  anniversaries  are  also  observed. 
Follow  your  own  class  through  its  reunions. 
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DIX  PLAN  PROPOSED 
FOR  CLASS  REUNIONS 

N  the  opposite  page  is  shown  the 
schedule,  for  some  years  ahead,  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Dix  Plan  of  Class 
Reunions.  This  plan  has  been  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  for  many  years  at  numer¬ 
ous  American  universities  and  at  one  or 
two  in  Canada.  The  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  hopes  that  it  will  be  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  it  into  operation  at  Queen’s 
for  the  reunion  of  next  fall. 

Since  1926  the  annual  reunions  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Alumni  Association  have 
consisted  mainly  of  gatherings  of  the 
classes  that  had  graduated  five,  ten, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty  and 
fifty  years  earlier.  These  reunions  have, 
as  a  whole,  been  very  successful,  but  on 
many  occasions  returning  alumni  have 
stated  that  they  knew  no  members  of  the 
other  reunion  classes,  five  or  ten  years 
removed,  and  had  little  in  common  with 
them.  Almost  invariably  the  statement 
was  made  that  if  three  or  four  classes 
which  were  contemporaries  at  College 
could  be  brought  back  the  same  year  the 
reunions  would  be  greatly  improved  and 
made  much  more  enjoyable.  It  is  this 
desirable  result  that  the  ingenious  Dix 
arrangement  accomplishes. 

A  study  of  the  Dix  Plan  will  show  that 
each  class  is  scheduled  to  reunite  four 
times  in  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  always 
with  other  classes  of  its  generation  at  Col¬ 
lege.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
twenty-fifth  and  fiftieth  anniversaries  are 
especially  observed.  This  plan  is  now 
submitted  to  the  alumni,  and  particularly 
to  the  permanent  executives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes,  for  their  consideration. 

To  change  over  completely  from  the 
“ten-year"  reunion  scheme  to  the  Dix 
Plan  in  one  year  is  perhaps  inadvisable, 
as  some  of  the  “Four”  classes  not  listed 
in  the  1934  column  of  the  Dix  schedule 
have  been  looking  forward  with  keen  an¬ 
ticipation  to  their  homecoming  next  fall. 
If,  therefore,  the  Dix  Plan  is  initiated  this 
coming  autumn,  the  next  year  or  two 
could  be  considered  as  a  transition  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  those  of  the  “Four”  and  “Five” 
classes  that  have  been  contemplating  re¬ 


unions  in  1934  and  1935  under  the  old 
scheme  could  participate  in  the  gatherings 
of  these  years  together  with  the  classes 
listed  in  the  Dix  schedule. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  be  glad 
to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  officers  of 
the  classes  named  in  the  1934  column  of 
the  Dix  Plan,  and  of  any  others,  regard¬ 
ing  the  matter.  The  Association  will  be 
pleased  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  assist  the 
classes  wishing  to  return  next  fall  under 
either  plan. 


FUND  FAR  SHORT  OF  GOAL, 
FURTHER  APPEAL  IS  MADE 

SINCE  the  appeal  went  out  to  the 
graduates  last  summer  for  funds  to 
meet  the  cost  of  renovating  Grant  Hall, 
approximately  $3600  has  been  subscribed. 
The  fund  is  thus  still  far  short  of  the 
$18,250  needed  to  restore  this  building 
to  the  important  place  it  occupied  for  so 
many  years  in  the  life  of  the  University. 

Grant  Hall  was  built  in  1904-05  by  the 
students  and  graduates  of  Queen’s  as  a 
memorial  to  a  man  who  was  in  no  small 
degree  responsible  for  the  present  en¬ 
viable  status  of  the  University  and  who 
played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  It  is 
a  building  for  whose  proper  maintenance 
the  alumni  should  feel  themselves  largely 
responsible. 

For  many  years  almost  all  student  so¬ 
cial  functions  were  held  in  Grant  Hall, 
and  it  has  been  the  only  auditorium  suit¬ 
able  for  large  University  gatherings.  By 
1930,  however,  the  interior  of  the  Hall 
had  become  so  shabby  that  the  students 
no  longer  found  it  suitable  as  a  centre 
for  their  social  affairs,  and  in  its  present 
state  of  disrepair  it  certainly  does  little 
credit  to  the  University  on  more  formal 
occasions.  The  usefulness  of  Grant  Hall 
was  still  further  curtailed  when,  after 
the  fire  of  1931,  it  was  found  advisable 
to  isolate  it  from  Kingston  Hall,  with  the 
consequent  cutting-off  of  the  many  facili¬ 
ties  that  the  latter  building  had  previously 
afforded  for  social  and  other  functions. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  very  serious  fire 
hazard  at  Grant  Hall,  particularly  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  galleries,  which  should 
be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
result  of  all  these  circumstances  is  that 
the  Hall  is  no  longer  fulfilling  satisfacto¬ 
rily  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built. 

The  University  has  for  some  time  well 
realized  the  deplorable  condition  of  Grant 
Hall  and  its  urgent  need  of  repairs  and 
alterations,  but  unfortunately  the  Trus¬ 
tees  have  not  been  able  to  finance  the  nec¬ 
essary  work.  The  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  therefore  undertook  to  do  what  it 
could  to  help,  and  appealed  to  the  gradu¬ 
ates  for  small  individual  contributions. 
An  average  subscription  of  only  $4  was 
requested. 

Many  alumni  have  already  responded ; 
many  others  have  not  yet  done  so.  About 
$3600  has  been  subscribed;  $18,250  is 
needed.  There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  Alumni  Association  again  makes  its 
appeal  to  Queen’s  men  and  women  to  do 
what  they  can  to  assist  this  very  worthy 
proj  ect. 


FRATS  ABOLISHED  AND 
SOCIAL  BODIES  CONTROLLED 

TUDENT  government  and  a  duo  of 
well-entrenched  fraternities  came  to 
grips  at  Queen’s  this  session  with  con¬ 
siderable  gusto.  For  a  time  the  placid 
surface  of  life  on  the  campus  was  marred 
by  a  flurry  that  threatened  to  disrupt  the 
student  body.  Then  the  good  offices  of 
the  University  officials  were  judiciously 
invoked,  and  eventually  oil  was  poured 
upon  the  troubled  waters. 

The  furore  was  the  upshot  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  taken  at  the  annual  open  meeting  of 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  in  the  spring  of 
1933,  when,  with  about  one  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  present,  a  clause  in  the  A.M.S. 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  formation  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  was  rescinded 
(The  ban  had  been  inserted  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  two  years  earlier  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  A.M.S  Executive  headed  by 
Ian  Gourley.)  When  the  A.M.S.  elec¬ 
tions  rolled  around  in  the  fall,  the  Arts- 
Levana-Theology  party  seized  the  issue, 
and  campaigning  upon  an  anti- fraternity 
platform,  swept  the  polls  in  convincing 
fashion. 


The  new  Executive,  with  A.  R.  Win- 
nett,  of  Kingston,  as  president,  though 
committed  to  a  polic/Af  reviving  the  ban 
upon  fraternities,  was  content  to  bide  its 
time  until  the  close  of  the  football  season, 
lest  early  action  should  cause  a  rift  with¬ 
in  the  rugby  squad.  Its  first  step  was 
the  appointment  of  a  fact-finding  com¬ 
mittee,  which  reported  the  existence  of 
two  bodies  established  as  fraternities, 
though  as  yet  without  national  or  inter¬ 
national  affiliation,  and  a  third  body,  ful¬ 
filling  many  of  the  functions  of  a  frater¬ 
nity  without  setting  itself  up  as  such. 


A.  R.  WINNETT 
President,  Alma  Mater  Society. 


One  of  the  authentic  fraternities  was 
composed  solely  of  Medical  students.  Its 
aims  were  professional,  as  well  as  social, 
and  in  order  to  further  the  former  it 
sought  international  affiliation.  The  other 
fraternity  included  Arts  and  Science 
men  and  limited  its  aims  to  the  social 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  fraternal 
organization.  The  latter  body  had  been 
in  existence  since  1924. 

In  the  storm  of  controversy  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  presentation  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  the  case  against  fraternities 
was  argued  only  in  generalities,  from  the 
viewpoint  that  their  adoption  would  in 
the  long  run  jeopardize  the  single-hearted 
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side  of  student  life  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  “Queen’s  spirit.”  None  of  the  time- 
honoured  and  accepted  faults  of  Greek- 
letter  societies  were  held  to  exist  in  either 
Psi  Delta  Phi  or  Delta  Omega  Kappa, 
Queen’s  University.  The  fraternities 
themselves  held — and  it  was  not  gainsaid 
— that  their  standards  of  scholarship, 
moral  behaviour  and  College  loyalty  were 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  average,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  organization  and  disci¬ 
pline.  They  also  claimed,  without  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  they  lived  more  cheaply 
and  comfortably  than  the  ordinary  group 
of  students  and  that  their  “frat”  houses 
went  a  long  way  to  make  up  among  their 
members  for  the  lack  of  men’s  residences 
at  Queen’s. 

A  turbulent  meeting  of  the  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter  Society  was  held  in  Grant  Hall  on  the 
morning  of  February  7.  Over  one  thous¬ 
and  students  attended  and  were  treated 
to  a  barrage  of  speeches,  many  of  which 
were  eloquent  and  all  of  which  had  the 
virtue  of  sincerity  and  conviction.  Much 
of  the  forenoon  was  taken  up  in  debating 
the  first  constitutional  amendment  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  A.  M.  S.  Executive — a 
clause  forbidding  students  to  belong  to  a 
fraternity.  The  penalty  provided  for 
membership  in  a  fraternity  was  loss  of 
the  student’s  rights  to  participation  in 
student  political,  social  and  athletic  ac¬ 
tivities  for  not  less  than  one  academic 
year.  Many  refrained  from  voting  on 
the  question,  but  the  amendment  passed 
by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority, 
the  count  being  492  to  210.  Fraternities 
were  once  more  banned  at  Queen’s. 

Consideration  was  next  given  to  a  set 
of  regulations  for  the  licensing  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  outlawed  fraternities,  on  the 
presumption  that  these  bodies  would  fall 
in  line  and  continue  merely  as  social  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  time  the  requisite  ma¬ 
jority  on  the  constitutional  amendment 
was  barely  secured.  A  recount  was  de¬ 
manded,  but  as  large  numbers  of  students 
were  bolting  for  their  boarding-houses, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  an  even¬ 
ing  in  the  next  week. 

With  the  ban  on  fraternities  reinserted 
in  the  Constitution,  interest  in  the  con¬ 
structive  part  of  the  Executive’s  pro¬ 
gramme  waned.  At  the  adjourned  meet¬ 


ing,  with  a  scant  four  hundred  present, 
the  proposals  for  the  control  of  social  or¬ 
ganizations  went  by  the  board. 

Deadlock  ensued.  The  fraternity  men 
declared  their  intention  of  maintaining 
their  organizations  at  the  expense  of  ex¬ 
clusion  from  political,  social  and  athletic 
activities  about  the  campus ;  the  A.  M.  S. 
Executive  was  prepared  to  enforce  its 
punitive  sanctions.  It  was  an  impasse 
that  threatened  to  deprive  College  sport 
and  student  politics  of  some  of  their  fin¬ 
est  men. 

Private  conversations  then  followed 
between  students  and  members  of  staff, 
which  paved  the  way  for  concessions  by 
both  sides.  An  informal  conference,  at¬ 
tended  by  five  representatives  of  the 
A.  M.  S.  Executive,  two  men  from  each 
fraternity,  the  Principal,  Vice-Principal, 
Dean  Matheson  and  Professor  McAr¬ 
thur,  was  held. 

At  this  conference  the  whole  situation 
was  canvassed  most  thoroughly.  The 
representatives  of  the  A.  M.  S  Execu¬ 
tive  were  satisfied  that,  since  the  amend¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution,  the  “social  and 
social-and-professional  organizations”  had 
taken  such  action  that  they  no  longer 
operated  under  a  secret  constitution, 
employed  a  secret  oath  or  pledge  or  had 
any  connection  outside  the  University 
and,  therefore,  that  they  no  longer  came 
within  the  definition  of  a  fraternity  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  Constitution.  The  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  erstwhile  fraternities  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  to  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  activities  of  social 
and  social-and-professional  organizations 
within  the  University. 

This  committee  has  since  been  set  up 
with  the  President  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  as  chairman,  three  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  A.  M.  S.  Executive,  and 
Prof.  D.  McArthur,  Prof.  A.  Jackson 
and  Dr.  John  Orr,  appointees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  University.  Its  duties  are  to 
supervise  the  activities  of  the  existing 
social  bodies,  control  the  formation  of 
others,  and  to  regulate  the  numbers  of 
their  membership,  the  conditions  of  ad¬ 
mission  and  the  conduct  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  end  that  no  situation  shall 
arise  which  may  be  deemed  contrary  to 
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the  best  interests  of  the  University.  The 
power  and  duty  to  act  when  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  contravened  still  lies  with  the 
organ  of  student  self-government,  the 
Alma  Mater  Society. 


QUEEN’S  CHEMIST  AWARDED 
PLUMMER  MEDAL  FOR  1933 


THE  Plummer  Medal  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1933,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  A.  G.  Fleming,  m.e.i.c.,  for  his  pa¬ 
per  on  “The  Development  of  Special 
Portland  Cements  in  Canada.”  Mr. 

Fleming,  who  is  chief 
chemist  of  the  Can¬ 
ada  Cement  Company, 
Montreal,  presented 
his  paper  before  the 
Montreal  Branch  of 
the  Engineering  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Canada  on 
February  23,  1933, 

and  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  printed  in 
the  Engineering  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  Plummer 
Medal  is  struck  in 
gold  and  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Plummer,  D.C.L., 
for  papers  on  chemical  and 
cal  subjects  presented  to  the  Institute. 


A.  G.  FLEMING 


metallurgi- 


Alexander  Greig  Fleming  was  born  in 
Craigleith,  Ont.,  in  1883,  and  after  at¬ 
tending  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute, 
came  to  Queen’s  in  1900.  He  secured 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1904,  and  then  spent 
three  years  in  the  Queen’s  School  of 
Mining.  In  1907  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  International  Cement  Company  (later 
the  Canada  Cement  Company)  at  Hull, 
as  operating  chemist.  He  received  the 
appointment  as  chief  chemist,  which  he 
now  holds,  in  1913. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

AN  early-morning  test  broadcast  made 
recently  by  the  Queen’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  CFRC,  brought  in  over  one  hundred 
letters  from  distant  points,  practically  all 
of  which  reported  good  reception  in  spite 
of  prevailing  static.  The  letters  came 
from  Alabama,  Georgia,  many  places 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  Re¬ 
gina  and  Minneapolis.  Professor  S.  C. 
Morgan  acted  as  announcer  and  gave  a 
history  of  the  station.  Mr.  C.  S.  Lundy, 
Sc.  ’27,  contributed  two  clever  mono¬ 
graphs  to  the  programme  and  the  remain¬ 
der  was  made  up  of  phonograph  records. 

sjt  :jj  >jj  ^ 

For  the  second  George  T.  Richardson 
bequest  concert  of  the  season, held  in  Con¬ 
vocation  Hall  on  February  2,  Miss  Ellen 
Ballon  was  the  visiting  artist. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

■Mia 


ON  the  evening  of  February  9,  one  of 
the  most  severe  nights  of  a  severe 
winter,  the  interior  of  the  Queen’s  gym¬ 
nasium  presented  all  the  warmth, 
glamour  and  attractiveness  of  the  sunny 
tropics.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Science  “At  Home.”  The  keynote 
of  an  unusually  lovely  setting  was  struck 
by  a  large  and  beautiful  rockery  over 
which  tumbled  an  illumined  cascade, 
splashing  its  carefree  way  down  through 
a  profusion  of  real  ferns  and  flowers, 
and  coming  to  rest  in  a  mossy  pool.  Far 


over  the  sea,  in  other  directions,  could  be 
seen  tall  volcanoes  which  emitted  a 
steady  fiery  glow,  while  stately  palm  and 
other  tropical  trees  studded  the  shores 
and  cast  shadows  over  the  waters,  already 
reflecting  the  deep  blue  of  the  southern 
sky.  Under  a  silver  conch,  Ray  Dawe 
and  his  Royal  Connaught  Hotel  orches¬ 
tra  from  Hamilton  played  an  excellent 
programme  of  music.  Supper  was  served 
in  one  of  the  auxiliary  “gyms,”  while  in 
the  other  and  in  the  gallery  and  trophy 
hall,  chesterfields  and  easy  chairs  catered 
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to  the  comfort  of  those  “sitting  out.”  The 
patronesses  were  Mrs.  A.  L.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Macphail,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hawley, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Dorrance  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Mor¬ 
gan.  The  convener  of  the  dance  commit¬ 
tee  was  E.  H.  Wright,  ’34,  of  Ottawa. 

*  *  *  * 

In  a  series  of  discussions  held  during 
February  under  the  auspices  of  the 
S.  C.  M.,  Principal  Fyfe,  Dr.  Gregory 
Vlastos,  Professor  Estall,  and  Professor 
King  Gordon,  of  McGill,  dealt  with  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  problem,  “Reconstruc¬ 
tion — Social  and  Personal.” 

*  *  *  * 

An  address  on  “The  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  Disarmament”  by  Principal 
Fyfe  was  the  feature  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Levana  Society  on  February  7.  Dr.  Edna 
Guest  spoke  at  a  meeting  on  February  20 

upon  “Sex  Hygiene.” 

*  *  *  * 

Prof.  F.  A.  Knox,  Arts  ’23,  addressed 
the  International  Relations  Club  recently 
upon  “The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  War.”  *  *  *  * 

“Modern  German  Methods  of  Mining 
Brown  Coal”  were  outlined  at  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Engineers  by 

L.  E.  Harris,  Sc.  ’35,  Ottawa. 

*  *  *  * 

The  first  of  the  annual  series  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Talks  was  given  in  Ban  Righ 
Hall  on  February  1  by  Miss  Anna  Faust, 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Montreal.  Her  subject  was  “Social 
Work  as  a  Profession.”  Miss  Constance 
Chappell,  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,  Tokio,  followed  with  an  address 
upon  “Teaching  in  Foreign  Lands” ;  and 
Miss  Winnifred  Hutcheson,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  spoke  on 
“The  Economic  and  International  Phases 

of  Y.W.C.A.  Work.” 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society 
on  February  7,  H.  J.  Cordy,  of  Sulphide, 
Ont.,  spoke  on  the  “Contact  Sulphuric 
Acid  Process.” 

*  *  *  * 

“The  Methods  of  Science,  History, 
Art  and  Mathematics”  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  address  by  Dr.  G.  L.  M. 
Edgett,  before  the  Math  and  Physics  Club 
recently. 


Continuing  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
the  historical  side  of  biology,  John  Ste¬ 
venson,  Arts  ’34,  Kingston,  addressed  the 
Natural  History  Club  early  in  February 
upon  “Charles  Darwin  and  his  Contem¬ 
poraries.”  At  a  later  meeting  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Napthali,  Arts  ’35,  Hamilton,  spoke 
on  “Biological  Research  in  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury.”  *  *  *  * 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Chief  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Canada,  spoke  at  the  semi¬ 
monthly  luncheon  of  the  Commerce  Club 
in  the  Students’  Union  on  January  25. 
During  February  Frank  Johnson,  assis¬ 
tant  comptroller  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  gave  an  address  on  his  line  of 
work. 

^  'k 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society,  John  Kostuik, 
Sc.  ’34,  spoke  on  the  “Sullivan  Mine,’ 
and  Don  Clark,  Sc.  ’29,  on  “African  Min¬ 
ing  Methods.”  On  February  14  this  Club 
combined  with  the  Miller  Club  to  hear  an 
address  by  Basil  Wilson  on  “Prospect¬ 
ing  in  Southern  Rhodesia.” 

*  *  *  * 

Speaking  before  the  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety  in  February,  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  traced 
the  history  of  medicine  in  interesting 
fashion. 

*  *  *  * 

A  team  of  debaters  from  Osgoode  Hall 
defeated  Queen’s  at  the  Students’  Union 
on  February  23.  The  visitors  upheld  the 
affirmative  of  a  resolution  “that  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  governments.” 
The  Queen’s  debaters  were  C.  Stroud  and 

H.  Richardson. 

*  *  *  * 

“The  Materials  of  Music”  was  the 
topic  of  an  address  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Tracy 

before  the  Music  Club  during  February. 

*  *  *  * 

As  the  result  of  representations  by  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  Executive,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
benefaction  of  the  late  Senator  Wilson 
to  augment  the  Students’  Loan  Fund. 
Three  representatives  of  the  A.  M.  S. 
Executive  have  been  appointed  to  act 
with  the  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  on 
the  commitee  of  five  which  will  adminis¬ 
ter  the  fund  in  future. 
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B.  W.  &  F. 

F  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now.  For  the  second  time  in  two  years 
Queen’s  has  lost  the  Intercollegiate  as- 
sault-at-arms  by  one  paltry  point,  and 
crepe  flaps  dismally  on  the  Gymnasium 
door. 

The  unfortunate  event  was  held  at 
Hart  House  on  February  16  and  17,  and 
Varsity  headed  the  parade  with  eight 
points.  Queen’s  was  second  with  seven, 
and  McGill  trailed  with  two. 


ANTON  FORSBERG 

Who  won  his  wrestling  title  in  sensational  style. 
He  also  represents  Queen's  in  Intercollegiate  skiing 
and  aquatics. 

The  feature  of  the  meet  was  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  Merve  Peever,  of  Queen’s, 
for  four  years  Intercollegiate  champion, 
by  one  Powell,  dark-horse  freshman  of 
Varsity.  Peever,  fighting  his  last  bout 
for  the  Tricolour,  had  been  conceded  an 
easy  victory  with  which  to  climax  his 
brilliant  career  in  the  squared  circle. 
Nevertheless,  the  Varsity  lad  fought 
gamely  in  the  first  round,  held  his  own  in 


the  second,  and  completely  stopped  the 
champion  in  the  third. 

Thus  was  toppled  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  champions  ever  to  enter  the 
Intercollegiate  lists.  And  thus,  also,  did 
Queen’s  lose  one  more  assault  title,  for  a 
Peever  victory  would  have  placed 
Queen’s  at  the  head  of  the  score  sheet. 

The  Tricolour  was  not  disgraced.  In 
fact,  the  Presbyterians  under  Jack  Jarvis 
and  Jimmy  Bews  made  a  highly  credit¬ 
able  showing,  and  at  one  time  seemed  in 
complete  command  of  the  situation.  At 
the  end  of  the  preliminary  bouts  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  for  instance,  they  were  in 
the  proverbial  driver’s  seat  with  seven 
victories  in  fourteen  starts. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  assault  was  the  poor  showing  of 
McGill,  who  emerged  with  two  lonely 
counters.  Considering  that  one  of  these 
was  gained  in  fencing  by  the  Ontario 
champion  of  that  art,  and  that  the  other 
was  garnered  by  Maughan,  Canadian 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  and  Olym¬ 
pic  representative,  the  Redmen  made  a 
surprisingly  poor  showing.  They  had  for 
some  time  previously  been  heralded  in 
the  press  as  an  unusually  strong  team — 
“the  team  to  beat  for  the  honours.” 
Mayhap  a  stronger  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Montrealers,  who  were  pitted  largely 
against  Varsity  men  on  the  last  night, 
would  have  resulted  in  a  more  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  honours,  in  which  event 
Queen’s  might  have  emerged  victorious. 

Queen’s  men  to  win  in  Friday’s  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  Thomas,  Forsberg, 
Miller,  Baker,  Peever,  Smyth  and  Barker. 
In  Saturday’s  finals,  matt  titles  were 
won  for  the  Tricolour  by  O’Connor, 
Forsberg  and  Miller;  while  Tricolour 
boxers  to  carry  off  the  honours  were 
Baker,  Ennis,  Ewen  and  Peters.  Seven 
points  —  count  them  —  and  seven  points 
was  not  enough. 

However,  the  game’s  the  thing,  and 
all’s  well  that  ends  well.  And  the  Queen’s 
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B.  W.  &  F.  team,  1934  version,  was  by 
virtue  of  its  showing  in  every  way  a 
credit  to  the  institution. 

Hockey 

ROP  a  tear,  also,  for  the  hockey 
teams.  With  both  O.  H.  A.  teams 
out  of  the  running,  and  with  only  a  list¬ 
less  intermediate  Intercollegiate  series  to 
complete,  the  Tricolour  pucksters  have 
virtually  hung  up  their  skates. 

For  a  courageous,  battling  hockey  team, 
the  late-lamented  Queen’s  Juniors  de¬ 
served  medals.  They  were  an  up-and- 
coming  outfit,  ready  to  go  from  the  drop 
of  the  hat,  and  were  never  out  of  the 
game  until  the  final  bell. 

After  leading  the  parade  in  their  own 
group,  the  Juniors  met  Belleville  in  the 
O.H.A.  playdowns,  and  only  after  four 
games  of  furious  hockey  did  the  lads 
from  Quinte  Town  emerge  supreme  by 
the  slender  margin  of  one  goal.  And  a 
really  considerable  school  of  thought  still 
contends  that  the  Tricolour  youngsters 
were  quite  as  capable  as  their  conquer¬ 
ors. 

For  the  first  tilt  Coach  “Wallie”  Elmer 
led  his  boys  to  Belleville,  where  they  were 
trounced  to  the  tune  of  7-2.  Having  got 
that  out  of  their  system,  they  came  back 
to  Kingston  and  defeated  their  erstwhile 
hosts  by  five  goals  to  none,  which  tied 
up  the  round.  In  Belleville  again  they 
lost  the  third  game,  notching  only  four 
goals  while  their  stout-hearted  opponents 
collected  seven.  And  back  in  Kingston 
they  started  too  late;  although  they  won 
the  game  they  lost  the  round.  The  score 
in  that  case  was  4-2. 

Meanwhile  the  Intermediates,  also  hav¬ 
ing  won  their  group,  were  likewise  being 
eliminated  in  home  and  home  games  with 
Oshawa.  The  Motor  City  boys,  while 
otherwise  quite  ordinary,  had  a  persis¬ 
tent  scoring  threat  in  one  Grabosky,  a 
sensational  rookie  who  played  junior 
hockey  earlier  in  the  season  and  whose 
brilliant  exhibition  was  just  a  trifle  too 
much  for  the  local  lads.  Incidentally, 
Grabosky  has  since  been  given  a  trial  by 
the  Chicago  Black  Hawks.  The  Tricol¬ 
our  lost  both  encounters,  and  thus  passed 
out  of  the  O.  H.  A.  picture.  Scores  were 
5-2  and  6-4. 


Thus,  O.H.A.  hockey  is  over  in  Kings¬ 
ton.  All  in  all,  it  has  been  a  fairly  success¬ 
ful  season  from  the  fan’s  point  of  view  at 
least,  having  if  nothing  else  the  virtue  of 
providing  frequent  scoring.  In  six 
games  with  Belleville  and  Oshawa  a  total 
of  forty-eight  goals  were  scored.  Which, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  a  fast,  wide- 
open  style  of  play  prevailed,  and,  to 
quote  the  old  saw,  “a  good  time  was  had 
by  all.” 

Meantime  the  Intercollegiate  interme¬ 
diate  schedule  goes  on.  Queen’s  have 
met  Ottawa  University  twice  to  date,  de¬ 
feating  them  in  Kingston  by  8-1,  and 
again  in  Ottawa  by  1-0.  On  Saturday, 
March  10,  the  Tricolour  meets  R.  M.  C. 
in  a  sudden-death  fixture  for  group  hon¬ 
ours,  and  since  Coach  Elmer’s  boys 
trimmed  the  cadets  handily  on  each  oc¬ 
casion  when  they  met  in  the  O.  H.  A. 
series,  they  should  have  no  trouble  in  tak¬ 
ing  this  decision.  As  to  the  course  of 
events  after  that  date,  local  powers  that 
be  have  as  yet  reached  no  decision,  al¬ 
though  in  the  event  of  a  victory  for 
Queen’s,  it  may  be  that  the  team  will  be 
sent  against  other  Intercollegiate  sec¬ 
tional  winners  in  quest  of  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  crown. 

In  conclusion,  the  Intermediates  are 
a  good  team.  They  have  taken  their  vic¬ 
tories  and  their  defeats  like  gentlemen. 
Sporting  Queen’s  alumni  have  no  reason 
to  hang  the  head. 


Basketball 

AVE  a  sigh,  likewise,  for  the  Tricol¬ 
our  basketeers.  In  six  starts  they 
won  one  game — although  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  the  cause  of  heart- 
failure  on  the  part  of  more  serious  con¬ 
tenders. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  Pres¬ 
byterians’  superiority  in  their  home  game 
with  Western.  After  losing  to  the  same 
team  in  a  hair-raising  overtime  struggle 
in  London,  the  Tricolour  cagers  turned 
on  the  Mustangs  and  defeated  them  by 
20  points  to  13.  In  the  last  half  of  this 
encounter  Queen’s  completely  smothered 
the  Purple’s  best  efforts. 

Following  which  they  went  to  Mont¬ 
real  and  lost  by  35-33,  in  a  game  which 
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Don  Young  and  his  cohorts  will  probably 
remember  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
lives.  Regarding  this  encounter,  a  CP 
despatch,  with  admirable  succintness, 
says :  “Early  in  the  second  half  Queen’s 
took  a  five  point  lead,  McGill  whittled  it 
down,  the  Tricolour  regained  it,  and  the 
Red  came  back  to  take  the  lead.  With 
the  score  tied  33-33  and  only  three  sec- 
ons  left  to  play,  Don  Young  tipped  the 
ball  to  Lewin,  who  scored  the  winning 
goal.” 

Near  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  the 
Queen’s  performance  on  this  occasion 
was  certainly  not  that  of  an  outclassed 
team. 

On  Friday,  March  2,  the  Tricolour  en¬ 
tertained  Varsity  on  their  eastern  jaunt. 
They  lost  the  engagement,  netting  only 
22  points  to  Varsity’s  33,  and  probably 
were  just  as  pleased  that  the  affair  was 
their  last  appearance  of  the  season. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  reason 
for  satisfaction  in  the  cagers’  showing 
this  year,  there  is  some  justification  for 
the  “hard  luck”  alibi  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  team  lost  three  games  by 
margins  of  two  points  or  less.  In  this 
connection  a  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Wag¬ 
ner,  McGill  coach,  to  John  Findley,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Queen’s  team,  is  of  interest. 
The  letter  was  written  following  the 
closely-contested  game  in  Montreal,  and 
says  in  part : 

“After  our  hard-fought,  close  wins 
over  the  Queen’s  Basketball  team  this 
season,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
have  had  more  than  our  share  of  good 
fortune.  As  far  as  I  could  see  there 
was  very  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  in  these  games  and  Queen’s  might 
just  as  well  have  been  the  winner  in 
either  case  as  McGill.  It  was  simply 
our  good  fortune  to  be  leading  at  the 
expiration  of  the  playing  time.” 
However,  it’s  all  over  now,  and  o’er 
their  graves  may  be  inscribed  the  good 
old  epitaph,  “Defeated  but  not  dis¬ 
graced.” 

Women’s  Sports 

I  f AST  in  the  mourners’  column  are  the 
4  Queen’s  girl  hockeyists,  who  failed 
in  their  effort  to  annex  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  crown,  but  who  had  the  satisfaction 


of  making  it  close  for  the  ladies  of  Var¬ 
sity  and  McGill. 

The  home-and-home  games  with  Var¬ 
sity  were  particularly  thrilling,  with 
Queen’s  losing  their  home  game  by  one 
goal  to  none,  and  then  holding  the  Ladies 
in  Blue  to  a  one-all  tie  in  Toronto.  In 
an  exhibition  game  with  McGill  at  the 
Jock  Harty  Arena,  the  Tricolour  co-eds 
did  not  fare  so  well,  losing  to  their  guests 


norah  McGinnis 

Who  is  an  effective  forward  on  the  basketball  team 
and,  incidentally,  vice-president  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society. 

by  3-1.  The  lone  Queen’s  tally  was  the 
result  of  a  splendidly  executed  rush  led 
by  Marg  Chambers. 

The  roster  of  this  gallant  little  band 
reads  as  follows :  Goal,  Marg  MacGre¬ 
gor;  defence,  Jean  Nelson  and  Fillian 
Ward ;  centre,  Marg  Chambers ;  wings, 
Eileen  MacLean  and  Mary  Brophy;  and 
alternates,  Ruby  Cordy,  Arlene  Averill, 
Helen  Cram  and  Jean  Cameron. 

*  *  *  * 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  23 
and  24,  the  Women’s  Intercollegiate 
basketball  teams  clashed  at  London, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  Western 
University,  for  the  coveted  “Bronze 
Baby,”  symbolic  of  the  Intercollegiate 
championship. 
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On  Friday  night  the  Varsity  girls  de¬ 
feated  Queen's  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
20-17,  thus  qualifying  to  meet  Western, 
who  vanquished  McGill  in  the  prelimi¬ 
naries.  On  Saturday  evening,  while  the 
Toronto  ladies  were  winning  the  cham¬ 
pionship  by  20  points  to  Western’s  16, 
Queen’s  took  McGill  into  camp  in  the 
consolation  series.  The  score  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  event  was  22-17. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
tourney  was  the  sparkling  display  of 
Mary  Wong,  captain  of  the  Western 
team.  In  the  game  with  McGill  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  this  little  lady  from  the  Ori¬ 
ent  achieved  the  phenomenal  distinction 
of  scoring  21  of  her  team’s  23  points, 
thus  virtually  defeating  the  Montrealers 
single-handed.  She  is  reported  to  be  a 
really  brilliant  player,  whose  speed,  pre¬ 
cision  and  footwork  place  her  in  the  sen¬ 
sational  class. 

The  Queen’s  line-up  was  as  follows: 
Forwards,  Fay  Kimmins,  Ruth  Fish- 
leigh,  Phyllis  Norton,  Ev  Rickard  and 
Norah  McGinnis;  guards,  Dorothy  Nap- 
thali  (Captain),  Gladys  Heinz,  Kay 
Wayling,  and  Eileen  Mason. 

Football 

OHN  KOSTUIK,  pride  of  the  North 
Countree  and  sterling  snapback  of 
the  football  team  last  year,  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  captain  for  next  season  by  his  team¬ 
mates.  “Long  John”  (who  incidentally 
plays  a  brilliant  game  of  hockey)  has 
been  on  the  senior  line-up  for  three  years 
past,  and  last  fall  was  given  a  place  at 
centre  by  the  Canadian  Press  in  its  mythi¬ 
cal  all-star  Intercollegiate  team. 

Apropos  of  Kostuik’s  selection  by  his 
team-mates,  Coach  Ted  Reeve,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Toronto  Telegram,  says 
in  his  strip:  “John  Kostuik,  the  North 
Wind  from  Timmins,  has  been  chosen, 
and  a  greater  player  or  finer  fellow  could 
not  have  been  selected  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  mighty  men  who  have 
gone  before  him.” 

Sports  Brief 

ROM  the  column  of  Ted  Reeve, 
coach  of  Tricolour  football  teams  and 
sport  writer  for  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
the  following  gems  are  taken.  Mr.  Reeve 


had  just  witnessed  Reg  Barker,  Queen’s 
heavyweight,  and  Merve  Peever,  snap- 
back  and  outside  wing  respectively  on  the 
gridiron  machines  of  last  fall,  batter  their 
men  into  submission  on  Friday  evening’s 
preliminaries  at  the  Intercollegiate  as¬ 
sault.  Whereupon  the  sporting  journal¬ 
ist  delivered  himself  as  follows: 

“To-night,  however,  our  Reg  is  in 
there  with  Maughan,  of  McGill,  the 


JOHN  KOSTUIK 

Captain-elect  of  the  1934  version  of  the  senior 
Intercollegiate  football  team. 

Olympic  boxer,  and  he  will  see  so  many 
fists  that  he  will  probably  think  he  is 
back  with  the  Tigers  in  Ottawa.  If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  though, 
Mr.  Barker  can  put  his  head  down  be¬ 
tween  his  feet  and  carry  on  for  hours 
in  the  best  snapback  tradition.” 

“Popeye  Peever,  of  course,  is  the 
most  noted  of  Jack  Jarvis’s  jabbers, 
having  been  champ  for  three  years. 
When  Popeye  came  out  for  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  last  year  they  told  us  he  could 
lick  his  weight  in  wildcats,  and  while 
he  didn’t  look  as  if  he  weighed  as  much 
as  a  wildcat  we  did  discover  that  he 
was  a  regular  knock-em-loose  tackier, 
even  if  he  did  think  that  the  ‘flat  zone’ 
was  a  musical  term.” 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Niagara  Peninsula 

UNDER  the  chairmanship  of  its  new 
president,  Miss  Winnifred  Hay,  Arts 
’20,  the  Niagara  Peninsula  Branch  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  held  its 
seventh  annual  banquet  and  dance  at  the 
Leonard  Hotel,  St.  Catharines,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  February  24.  One 
hundred  Queen’s  graduates  and  guests 
were  present,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Niagara  Branch  for  enthusiastic  and  suc¬ 
cessful-  alumni  gatherings  was  well  main¬ 
tained. 

In  admirable  fashion  the  toast  to  the 
University  was  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Cameron,  Sc.  ’23,  second  vice-president 
of  the  Branch,  who  summarized  briefly 
but  effectively  the  characteristics  of 
Queen’s,  the  men  who  had  guided  her 
destinies  throughout  the  past,  and  the 
part  that  the  alumni  had  taken  and  would 
continue  to  take  in  the  development  of 
their  Alma  Mater.  In  response,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Marshall,  Arts  ’98,  a  past  president 
of  the  Branch,  in  a  most  interesting  way 
told  of  the  details  of  the  University  that 
stood  out  most  vividly  in  his  memory, 
and  closed  with  an  appeal  to  all  alumni 
to  do  what  they  could  to  build  up  the 
Grant  Hall  Fund. 

“Sister  Universities”  was  proposed  by 
Rev.  Archibald  Graham,  Arts  ’92.  Hu¬ 
morously  Mr.  Graham  told  anecdotes  of 
his  time  at  Queen’s  and  offered  sympa¬ 
thy  to  Mr.  Marshall  and  other  alumni 
present  on  having  graduated  subsequent 
to  the  “good  old  days.”  He  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  the  graduates  of  other  universi¬ 
ties,  as  far  east  as  Nova  Scotia  and  as 
far  west  as  Manitoba,  who  were  joining 
with  Queen’s  on  this  occasion.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Salter,  Principal  of  St.  Catharines 
Collegiate  Institute  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  fittingly 
thanked  Mr.  Graham  and  the  Branch. 

The  main  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Whytock,  Arts  T2, 
Med.  T5,  who  held  the  rapt  attention  of 


his  audience  by  his  speech  on  “The  Ma¬ 
jor  Things  of  Life.”  Dr.  Whytock  dealt 
with  the  civilizations  of  ancient  times, 
the  chaos  that  the  world  had  been  pass¬ 
ing  through  in  recent  years,  and  the  part 
that  University  people  might  take  in 
guidance  and  leadership  through  the  fu¬ 
ture.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker 
was  moved  by  Mr  C.  W.  Baker,  Sc.  ’05, 
honorary  president,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Townshend,  Sc.  ’24. 

Greetings  from  Principal  Fyfe  and  the 
University  were  brought  to  the  Branch 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  General  Association,  who  compli¬ 
mented  the  Branch  on  being  the  first  one 
to  choose  a  woman  graduate  as  president. 
He  stated  that  the  Peninsula  group  had 
always  been  one  of  the  most  active  in 
the  Association  and  wished  it  continued 
success. 

The  banquet  tables  were  attractively 
decorated  with  Queen’s  colours  and  lit 
by  candelabra.  At  the  head  table  were 
place-cards,  printed  with  coloured  inks 
and  holding  small  candles,  forming  a  most 
attractive  Tricolour  ensemble.  At  the 
close  of  the  dinner,  dancing  continued 
until  midnight  and  tables  for  bridge  were 
arranged  in  the  mezzanine  floor. 

Kingston 

HE  annual  dinner  of  the  Kingston 
alumnae  was  held  at  the  Kingston 
Badminton  Club  on  the  evening  of  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  with  Miss  May  Macdonnell,  Arts 
TO,  as  chairman.  The  guests  of  honour 
were  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fyfe  and  Mrs.  Eric 
Duthie,  and  alumnae  representing  several 
other  universities  were  also  present. 
After  the  dinner  Mrs.  Duthie  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  a  tour  she  made  in 
Soviet  Russia  last  summer. 

The  dinner  committee  was  composed 
of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Y.  Des  Brisay  (Vera 
Skinner),  Arts  ’26,  and  Misses  Janet 
Allan,  Arts  ’29,  Jean  Royce,  Arts  ’30, 
Doris  Williams,  Arts  ’26,  Margaret 
O’Connor,  Arts  ’31,  Mabel  Edwards, 
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Arts  ’25,  Jean  Graves,  ’31,  Gladys  Sim¬ 
mons,  Arts  ’31,  Melva  Eagleson,  Arts 
’25,  Margaret  Pense,  Arts  ’30,  Catherine 
Neilson,  and  Eleanor  Tett,  Arts  ’28. 

Hamilton 

HE  Hamilton  Branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  has  come  in  for  much 
praise  from  civic  authorities  and  in  the 
press  for  its  continued  efforts  in  support 
of  the  Amity  Clubs  of  that  city.  The 
Amity  Clubs  include  groups  of  unem¬ 
ployed  men  and  their  families,  supported 
by  local  charitable  organizations  and  in¬ 
fluential  business  men. 

At  Christmas  time  the  Hamilton 
alumni  in  a  generous  manner  provided 
the  entertainment  in  part  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer  in  full  for  one  of  the  Clubs. 
Since  then  the  executive  has  given  fur¬ 
ther  aid  to  the  civic  welfare  bureau.  The 
Branch  has  provided  many  books  and 
magazines  for  distribution  and  supplied 
a  list  of  speakers  and  entertainers  for 
club  meetings. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Otto,  Arts  TO,  is  president 
of  the  Hamilton  Branch,  and  Mr.  Allan 
Donnell,  Arts  ’09,  is  secretary. 

Montreal 

HE  second  annual  Canadian  Univer¬ 
sities’  Supper  Dance,  held  in  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal  on  February  16’ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen’s  Alumni 
Association  of  Montreal  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  alumni,  was  attended 


by  real  success.  Over  four  hundred 
guests  were  present,  representing  prac¬ 
tically  every  Canadian  university,  and 
the  dance  proved  to  be  an  outstanding 
event  of  the  social  season  of  Montreal. 

The  Queen’s  representatives  on  the 
dance  committee  were  Miss  Dorothy  Har¬ 
ris,  Arts  ’27,  and  Messrs.  H.  W.  Snyder, 

Arts  ’31,  and  W.  W.  Ashworth,  Sc.  ’29. 

*  *  *  * 

Montreal  alumnae  held  a  bridge  in  the 
girls’  lounge  of  the  Sun  Life  Building 
during  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Toronto 

HE  annual  Easter  party  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  graduates  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Eaton  Auditorium  on  April  13.  The 
Queen’s  functions  held  in  Toronto  in  the 
past  few  years  have  been  outstanding 
events,  and  the  coming  one  promises  to 
be  no  exception.  Details  of  the  party 
are  advertised  on  page  94  of  this  issue, 
and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
Queen’s  people  in  the  Centennial  City 
and  vicinity. 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Queen’s  alumnae 
of  Toronto  at  the  University  Women’s 
Club  on  January  22,  an  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme  of  chamber  music  was  presented 
by  a  group  from  the  string  section  of  the 
Harbord  Collegiate  orchestra.  Several 
delightful  solos  were  given  and  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served.  Dr.  Viola  Davidson, 
Arts  T8,  presided. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Ada — At  the  New  Cornell  Medical  Cen¬ 
tre,  New  York  City,  on  February  4,  to  Dr. 
A.  E.  Ada,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Ada, 
a  son. 

Dickey — On  February  1,  at  St.  Johns, 
Que.,  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Dickey  and  Mrs.  Dickey 
(Christina  MacDonald),  Arts  ’24,  a  son 
(James  David). 

Gow — On  February  24,  at  the  Private 
Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto,  to  J.  T.  Gow, 
Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Gow,  a  son. 

Neilson — At  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  February  13,  to  L.  R.  Neilson,  Sc. 


TO,  and  Mrs.  Neilson,  of  Stella,  Ont.,  a 
daughter  (Ann). 

Salter — At  the  Park  East  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  on  June  11,  1933,  to  Hubert  P. 
Salter,  Com.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Salter  (Flossie 
Gray),  Arts  ’22,  a  son  (Douglas  Cameron). 

Marriages 

Mill — On  February  12,  at  the  Church  of 
Mary  Immaculate,  Nelson,  B.C.,  Bernice 
Cecilia,  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anna  Mc¬ 
Donald  and  the  late  J.  A.  McDonald,  Cran- 
brook,  B.C.,  to  George  Lawrence  Mill,  S'c. 
’29,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mill,  of  Quebec. 
Mr.  Mill  is  superintendent  of  the  Reno  Gold 
Mine,  Salmo,  B.C. 
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Deaths 

Ford — A  graduate  in  Medicine  of  Queen’s, 
who  was  forced  due  to  shell  shock  in  the 
war  to  abandon  his  profession,  after  show¬ 
ing  great  promise  in  the  neurological  field, 
died  at  Montreal  on  February  19  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Carleton  Yates  Ford,  Med. 
’00.  The  late  Dr.  Ford  was  born  in  Kings¬ 
ton  in  1879,  and  after  securing  his  M.D., 
C.M.  at  Queen’s,  attended  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  then  became  associated 
with  the  Dansville  Sanatorium  and  the 
Neurological  Institute  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Ford  was  in  England  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out  and  immediately  enlisted  with 
the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  went  to  France 
with  the  first  British  contingent  and  was 
mentioned  several  times  in  despatches, 
winning  the  Military  Cross  for  bravery.  In 
1916  he  was  severely  shell-shocked,  and  on 
•  his  return  to  Canada,  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  career  in  medicine.  With  forti¬ 
tude  Dr.  Ford  built  up  his  health  and 
turned  to  other  interests  in  life.  For  some 
years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  connected 
with  the  Union  Metal  Products  Company, 
of  Montreal. 


Notes 

1880-1889 

W.  R.  Givens,  Arts  ’88,  was  bereaved  in 
February  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister, 
Miss  Annie  Givens,  Montreal.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  Miss  Givens  was  visiting  her 
brother  at  his  winter  home  in  Petersburg, 
Florida. 

J.  P.  Hume,  Arts  ’81,  is  now  in  his  23rd 
year  as  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Goderich,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  E.  M.abee,  Med.  ’87,  is  still  prac¬ 
tising  at  Odessa,  Ont.  His  son,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Mabee,  Med.  ’10,  practises  in  Kingston. 

Perry  Mahood,  Arts  ’89,  has  for  many 
years  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mahood 
Bros.,  Kingston. 

1890-1899 

J.  H.  Bawden,  Arts  ’93,  is  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Distributing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  resides  at  7147  Washington 
Ave.,  University  City,  Mo. 

Rev.  J.  A.  McConnell,  Arts  ’99,  Theol.  ’02, 
is  United  Church  minister  at  Little  Britain, 
Winnipeg,  R.R.  No.  1.  Mr.  McConnell’s 
class  years  were  incorrectly  stated  in  the 
February  “Review”  as  Arts  ’00  and  Theol. 
’03. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Macfarland,  Arts  ’90,  after  an 
active  ministry  of  forty  years  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Canada,  is  now  retired 
and  living  at  28  Melgund  Ave.,  Ottawa. 

A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts  ’98,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Kingston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  during  February. 

Dr.  James  Seager,  Med.  ’94,  has  practised 
for  many  years  in  Ottawa.  His  office  is  at 
561  Somerset  St.,  West. 


1900-1909 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Fay  (Meta  Newton),  Arts  ’02, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Women’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  sweeping  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  in  Rochester  in  the  last  mun- 
nicipal  elections. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’05, 
(M.R.C.S.,  England),  has  been  practising 
for  many  years  in  Toronto.  His  address  is 
2463  Danforth  Ave. 

W.  P.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’08,  is  principal  of 
the  Danforth  Technical  School,  Toronto. 

H.  Y.  Laughton,  K.C.,  Arts  ’09,  Toronto, 
is  acting  this  year  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ontario  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  Association. 

Dr.  A.  MacDonald,  Med.  ’08,  has  been 
practising  for  some  years  at  Ceylon,  Sask. 

G.  R.  McLaren,  Sc.  ’07,  is  manager  of  the 
Paymaster  Consolidated  Mines,  South  Por¬ 
cupine,  Ont. 

Dr.  Melvin  J.  O.  Walker,  Med.  ’07,  and 
Mrs.  Walker  celebrated  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  wedding  on  February  6  at 
their  home  in  Merrickville,  Ont.  Dr.  Walker 
has  been  practising  in  Merrickville  for  21 
years  and,  as  the  only  physician  now  in  the 
town,  leads  a  very  busy  and  useful  life. 

A.  W.  Petapiece,  Arts  ’03,  of  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.C.,  has  been  carrying  on  the 
practice  of  law  there  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  and  is  crown  prosecutor  for  the 
County  of  Westminster, 

Dr.  G.  Harold  Ward,  Med.  ’03,  practises 
at  Englewood,  N.J.  His  address  is  240 
Engle  Street. 

J.  L.  Williams,  Arts  ’08,  Sc.  ’09,  has  been 
deputy  sergeant-at-arms  at  Ottawa  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Willson  (Edith  M.  Davidson), 
Arts  ’08,  formerly  of  Hamilton,  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  at  2949  Lundy’s  Lane,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. 

A.  G.  Cameron,  Arts  ’06,  has  been  at 
Trail,  B.C.,  for  the  past  four  years.  Mr. 
Cameron  was  a  Queen’s  Rhodes  scholar  in 
1906. 
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Via  St.  Lawrence  and  North  Atlantic 

CRUISE-TOURS 

Azores,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Mallorca. 
Dalmatian  Coast — prior  to  land  tour 
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HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  GOWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

OTTAWA.  CANADA 

GEO.  F.  HENDERSON,  K.C..  ARTS  *84 

WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE.  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 

DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH,  ARTS  *20 

J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 

ALEX.  E.  Macrae,  Sc.  ’14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 
SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 

TWIGG  &  WRIGHT 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 
ETC. 

J.  F.  TWIGG.  K.C.,  ARTS  '12 

W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A.,  ARTS  '12 

14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG.. 

WINDSOR.  ONT 

McILRAITH  Ge  MclLRAlTH 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

56  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRAITH.  ARTS  '16 

GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 

MACFARLANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 

BENNETT,  HANNAH  6(  SANFORD, 

&  MARTIN 

BENNETT,  NOLAN,  CHAMBERS  &  MIGHT 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS  AND  NOTARIES 

212  KING  W..  TORONTO 

ALEXANDER  HANNAH.  K.C. 

P.  L.  SANFORD,  ARTS  '14.  H.  G.  NOLAN,  M.A. 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE.  K.C..  ARTS  'll 

E.  J.  CHAMBERS.  B.C.L.  O.  H.  E.  MIGHT 

H.  KEN  THOMPSON 

J.  J.  SAUCIER.  B.A.,  LL.B. 

R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 

600-603  LANCASTER  BLDG.,  CALGARY,  CAN. 

CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  “BENFORD” 

G.  E.  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  23, 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

601  STAR  BLDG..  KING  ST..  TORONTO. 

J .  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  '12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

UNDERWRITER  FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA. 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PAR- 

BARRISTERS  a  SOLICITORS 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

TICULARS  REGARDING  MUTUAL  RE- 
TIREMENT  INCOME  AND  LIFE  ASSUR- 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "MERCA" 

ANCE  CONTRACTS. 

ALLAN,  LAIRD,  DAVIS,  HAFFNER  &  HOBKIRK 

ALLAN,  LAIRD,  MACINNES  &  MILNE 

PROFESSIONAL  ALUMNI: 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  ETC. 

KEEP  YOUR  NAME  BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 

OF  THE  BARS  OF  MANITOBA.  SASKATCHEWAN 
AND  ALBERTA 

GRADUATES  AND  HELP  THE  "REVIEW" 

BY  USING  SPACE  IN  THIS 

VICTORY  BUILDING,  WINNIPEG. 

DIRECTORY 

333  MAIN  STREET  CANADA 

1910-1919 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Brown,  Arts  ’12,  exe¬ 
cutive  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Literature 
Society  for  China,  Box  1462,  19  Museum 
Road,  Shanghai,  China,  recently  published 
a  small  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Awaken¬ 
ing.”  It  is  in  pleasant  and  skilful  free  verse, 
and  deals  with  the  history  of  China  before 
the  coming  of  the  Western  nations  and  her 
subsequent  difficulties. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Chester  (Sarah  Pierce),  Arts 
’13,  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  is  moving  in  June 
to  Toronto,  where  her  husband  has  accepted 
a  call  to  become  minister  of  the  Centennial 


United  Church.  Mrs.  Chester  is  a  sister 
of  Dr.  Lome  Pierce,  Arts  T2,  LL.D.  ’28. 

R.  L.  Dunsmore,  Sc.  T5,  is  chairman  of 
the  Halifax  Branch  of  the  Engineering  In¬ 
stitute  of  Canada  for  1934. 

J.  S.  Fleming,  Arts  T3,  is  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  Moore  Corporation,  Ltd.,  330 
Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Kirkby,  Med.  ’19,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  tuberculosis  sanato¬ 
rium  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  in  recent 
years,  is  at  present  doing  postgraduate 
work  in  London,  Eng. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Leavens  (Evelyn  Clark), 
Arts  ’15,  teaches  at  the  high  school  in  Al¬ 
monte,  Ont. 
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Dr.  L.  J.  Nacey,  Med.  T3,  is  chief  of  eye 
service  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Moxley  (Irene  Dunlop),  Arts 
’15,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Nickle 
(Grace  Dunlop),  Arts  ’25,  Kingston,  Ont., 
were  bereaved  on  January  1  by  the  death 
of  their  father,  Mr.  A.  Wallace  Dunlop, 
Kingston. 

Dr.  T.  Y.  Plews,  Med.  T5,  practises  at 
Petersburg,  Ill.,  with  offices  in  the  Schird- 
ing  Bank  Bldg. 

Miss  Bertha  Robson,  Arts  ’10,  who  con¬ 
tracted  a  serious  illness  while  engaged  in 
mission  work  in  Central  India  and  was  in¬ 
valided  to  Canada  two  years  ago,  is  slowly 
recovering  at  her  home  in  Glen  Morris, 
Ont. 

Leonard  G.  Smith,  Sc.  ’15,  is  now  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  White  Eagle  Silver  Mines 
Ltd.,  on  the  Camsell  River  in  the  Great 
Bear  Lake  area,  N.W.T. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Tripp,  Med.  ’16,  formerly  of 
Swan  Lake,  Man.,  is  now  practising  at 
Maryfield,  Sask. 

1920-1929 

W.  A.  Anderson,  Com.  ’26,  is  sales  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Ventilating  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Miss  Jessie  Armstrong,  Arts  ’23,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  commercial  department  of  Brant¬ 
ford  Collegiate. 

Rev.  H.  E.  D.  Ashford,  Theol.  ’24,  of  the 
United  Church  mission  at  Dhar,  Central 
India,  expects  to  be  on  furlough  this  spring. 
He  will  spend  about  a  month  in  England 
in  connection  with  work  for  the  Leper  Mis¬ 
sion  before  coming  to  Canada  some  time 
in  May. 

F.  G.  Baldwin,  Arts  ’28,  is  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph.  Last  fall  the  O.A.C.  football  team 
under  his  coaching  won  the  intermediate 
Intercollegiate  championship. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Barnes,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’30,  re¬ 
cently  at  the  French  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  has  started  practice  in  Ottawa.  His 
office  is  at  141  Carling  Ave. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Boucher  (Thelma  Bogart), 
Arts  ’27,  addressed  the  convention  of  the 
Ontario  Horticultural  Association  in  To¬ 
ronto  during  February  upon  “Public  Plant¬ 
ing.” 

L.  D.  Clark,  Sc.  ’29,  has  joined  the  engi¬ 
neering  staff  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cramer,  Med.  ’28,  of  Wood- 
ville,  Ont.,  was  bereaved  on  February  19 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  Joseph  Cramer, 
Glenvale,  Ont.,  in  his  77th  year. 

H.  W.  Chapman,  Arts  ’26,  teaches  in  the 
Latin  department  of  the  Central  Collegiate 
Institute,  Regina,  Sask. 

H.  R.  Fowlie,  Sc.  ’28,  has  joined  the  mine¬ 
surveying  staff  of  the  International  Nickel 
Co.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 


W.  J.  Hocking,  Arts  ’28,  W.  J.  Morrison, 
Arts  ’29,  and  A.  McKenzie,  Arts  ’27,  are  on 
the  staff  of  Danforth  Technical  School,  To¬ 
ronto. 

I.  W.  Hughes,  Arts  ’28,  has  been  with 
the  premium  department  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Co.,  Montreal,  for  the  past  five 
years. 

H.  C.  Jenkinson,  Sc.  ’27,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Niagara  Wire  Weav¬ 
ing  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

A.  R.  Jones,  Arts  ’33,  has  been  back  at 
the  University  this  session  taking  further 
work  towards  a  B.Com.  degree. 

A.  C.  Knapp,  Sc.  ’27,  who  has  been  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Carborundum  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  for  some  years,  now 
resides  at  8084  West  Rivershore  Drive, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Dr.  John  Lansbury,  Med.  ’26,  formerly  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  is  now 
assistant  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Medical  Research,  34th  and  Pine 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Lingard,  Arts  ’29,  is  in  the  his¬ 
tory  department  of  the  Central  Collegiate 
Institute,  Regina,  Sask. 

J.  G.  McCrea,  Sc.  ’23,  geologist  for  the 
Dome  Mines,  Ltd.,  South  Porcupine,  Ont., 
and  G.  G.  Suffell,  Sc.  ’25,  assistant  geologist 
at  the  Noranda  Mines,  Noranda,  Que.,  have 
recently  been  elected  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Economic  Geologists. 

Stewart  S.  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’25,  practises 
law  at  Welland,  Ont.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  Raymond,  Spencer,  Law,  Maclnnes 
and  Willson. 

Dr.  J.  L.  McKelvey,  Arts  ’23,  Med.  ’26,  is 
now  on  the  permanent  obstetrical  staff  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  J.  H.  MacMillan,  Med.  ’24,  practises 
at  Grimsby,  Ont. 

A.  W.  McNeill,  Sc.  ’28,  is  shift  boss  at  the 
Roan  Antelope  Mines,  Luanshya,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Africa. 

K.  S.  McNeil,  Sc.  ’24,  is  superintendent  of 
shops  for  the  Mexico  Tramways  Company, 
Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Edwin  Malkin,  Arts  ’29,  Med.  ’31,  is 
practising  in  Parry  Sound,  Ont.,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Dr.  C.  S.  Appelbe,  Arts  ’21,  Med. 
’24. 

A.  C.  Malloch,  Sc.  ’21,  is  now  Toronto  dis¬ 
trict  sales  manager  for  Canadian  Refrac¬ 
tories,  Ltd.  His  business  address  is  11  King 
St.  W.,  Toronto. 

S.  S.  Nason,  Arts  ’24,  is  superintendent 
of  Protestant  schools  for  Montreal  West, 
Que. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Pfotzer,  Med.  ’24,  is  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  practitioner  of  internal 
medicine  at  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

H.  B.  Rider,  Com.  ’28,  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Auditor  Gen¬ 
eral’s  department,  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  G.  V.  Roney  (Kathleen  McNamee), 
Arts  ’21,  has  been  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Sydenham,  Ont.,  for  the  past  year. 
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G.  R.  Ryder,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching  in 
Montreal  West  High  School. 

Miss  M.  E.  Sheldon,  Arts  ’21,  is  teaching 
at  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  W.  Sheppard,  Med.  ’26,  is 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  George  Wash- 
ton  University  Medical  School,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Miss  Esther  Tervo,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching 
at  the  South  Park  School,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Dr.  R.  M„  Tovell,  Arts  ’23,  Med.  ’26,  of 
the  department  of  anaesthesia  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  anaesthesia 
at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital  during 
the  early  part  of  March. 

Miss  Edith  Trayes,  Arts  ’29,  teaches  in 
the  high  school  at  Chapleau,  Ont. 

M.  A.  Twidale,  Sc.  ’29,  has  joined  the 
efficiency  department  of  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  Copper  Cliff.  Ont.  His  address 
is  Box  32,  Creighton  Mine,  Ont. 

Cecil  D.  Wight,  Sc.  ’28,  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  assistant  roadway  engineer 
and  Ontario  land  surveyor  for  the  City  of 
Ottawa. 

1930-1933 

F.  E.  Anderson,  Com.  ’33,  has  been  back 
at  the  University  this  session  doing  further 
work  in  Arts. 


D.  K.  Atkinson,  Arts  ’30,  in  in  the  sales 
department  of  the  Northern  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Montreal. 

Dr.  Clarence  Benton,  Med.  ’33,  has  start¬ 
ed  in  medical  practice  at  Martintown,  Ont. 

J.  S.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’31,  who  received  his 
M.Sc.  at  Queen’s  last  spring,  has  since  then 
been  foreman  at  the  Palmolive  Department 
of  the  Colgate-Palmoliv'e-Peet  Co.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Charlesworth,  Arts  ’30,  recent¬ 
ly  received  his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University.  At  present  he  is  doing 
further  work  in  alkaloids  under  Professor 
Barger  at  Edinburgh  University. 

J.  M.  Cormie,  Sc.  ’33,  is  at  the  Central 
Pacific  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Collins,  Ont. 

Miss  Leona  M.  Farmer,  Arts  ’32,  has  been 
doing  laboratory  work  for  the  past  two 
years  with  Doctors  Hawkins  and  Bock, 
Watertown,  N.Y.  She  has  also  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  social-service  work. 

Miss  Isa  M.  Galbraith,  Arts  ’33,  is  attend¬ 
ing  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  this  year. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Glen,  Med.  ’32,  formerly  at 
Morse,  Sask.,  is  now  practising  at  Birsay, 
Sask. 

Rev.  Albert  M,.  Gray,  Theol.  ’30,  has  been 
minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church, 
Carman,  Manitoba,  since  1931. 

G.  H.  Heintzman,  Sc.  ’32,  formerly  with 
John  Wyeth  and  Bro.  Inc.,  Walkerville, 
Ont.,  recently  joined  the  chemical  staff  of 
Rolls  and  Darlington,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


pick  of  the  World’s 


Tobacco  crops  assures  you 
of  a  mild  and  matchless 


flavour  when  you  Smoke 
these  famous  cigarettes 


Winchester 


SAVE  THE 
POKER  HANDS 
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Blended  Right! 
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S.  M.  Ketcheson,  Arts  ’33,  is  a  teacher 
on  exchange  in  London,  England.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  13  Lessar  Ave.,  Clapham,  London, 

S.W.  4. 

M.  B.  Moran,  Arts  ’31,  was  recently  be¬ 
reaved  by  the  death  of  his  father,  J.  E.  Mo¬ 
ran,  who  was  accidentally  killed  at  the  mine 
of  which  he  was  superintendent  at  Atlin, 
B.C.  M.  B.  Moran  was  slightly  injured  in 
the  same  accident. 

J.  M.  Reid,  Sc.  ’32,  has  left  the  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  Asbestos,  Que.,  to  join  the  en¬ 
gineering  staff  of  Messrs.  Libby,  McNeill 
and  Libby,  Chatham,  Ont. 

A.  B.  Sprague,  Arts  ’33,  is  at  Osgoode 
Hall  during  the  present  session. 

E.  J.  Thompson,  Sc.  ’33,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Dalton  Brothers,  Ltd.,  11  Front  St. 
East,  Toronto. 

General 

Mrs.  Charles  Constantine,  donor  of  the 
notable  collection  of  Eskimo  handicraft  on 
display  in  the  Douglas  Library,  passed 
away  last  month  after  a  long  illness. 

Hon.  Senator  Lawrence  A.  Wilson,  the 
most  recent  benefactor  of  Queen’s,  died  in 
Montreal  on  March  3  after  a  brief  illness. 
On  November  28  last  Senator  Wilson  pre¬ 
sented  Queen’s  with  $30,000,  adding  to  a 
long  list  of  philanthropic  gifts  to  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  institutions.  He  was 
also  widely  known  as  a  business  leader  and 
legislator. 


SOUND  MONEY 

You  are  interested  in  the  kind 
of  money  you  carry  on  you — as 
to  whether  or  not  you  can  rely 
on  its  retaining  its  value. 

Your  bank  deposits  form  an¬ 
other  kind  of  money,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  which  is  ensured  by 
careful  management.  Our  pol¬ 
icy  has  always  been  to  adhere 
unswervingly  to  tried  and 
proved  principles  which  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  our  de¬ 
positors. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  and 
strongest  banks 


Alumnae  and  General  Alumni  Associations 

Toronto  Branches 

Annual  Lasted  Party 


ROUND  ROOM 


EATON  AUDITORIUM,  APRIL  13, 

1934 

DANCING — In  Auditorium,  9  p.m.  to 
1  a.m. 

Luigi  Romanelli’s  Orchestra. 

Leo  Romanelli  conducting. 

CARDS — In  Foyer.  Make  up  a  table  or 
two  among  your  friends. 

REFRESHMENTS  in  Round  Room  or 
at  card  table. 


For  tickets  or  reservations  communicate  with:  Dr.  Viola  Davidson,  Mr.  N.  G.  Stewart, 

Mr.  R.  J.  Aitcheson,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gordon,  Mr.  D.  G.  Geiger. 

Entrance  second  door  west  of  Yonge  Street  on  College  Street.  Free  Parking  entrance,  Bay  Street. 

Tickets:  $1.25  per  person,  tax  included. 
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WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING? 

By  T.  R.  Loudon 


[The  author  of  this  cogent  article  upon 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
times  is  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  University  Veterans  League ,  the 
other  tzvo  members  of  which  are  Roy  B. 
Whitehead  ( Queen’s ,  Arts  T2)  and  Prof. 
Norman  A.  Mackenzie.  Professor  Lou¬ 
don  recently  returned  from  overseas  after 
making  the  investigations  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  in  this  article  on  behalf  of  the 
Veterans  League.'] 

SIR  ARTHUR  CURRIE’S  address 
read  at  the  University  Veterans 
League  dinner  in  Toronto  on  November 
11,  1933,  contained  in  it  many  challenging 
statements  but  none  more  so  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Are  we  fighting  to  the  last  as  we 
fought  fifteen  years  ago  for  the  vitality 
and  the  continuity  of  civilized  standards 
in  public  and  private  affairs  in  National 
and  International  life? 

“Are  we  fighting  so  that  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  youth  will  not  condemn  our 
stupidity  as  we  condemned  in  the  trenches 
the  stupidity  of  our  elders  in  1914  and 
the  era  immediately  before  it?’’ 

Such  questions  must  make  every  rea¬ 
sonable  person  pause  and  consider  just 
exactly  what  is  being  done  to  promote 
greater  understanding  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  this  earth  in  order  to  avoid  an¬ 
other  war.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  there  may  be  very  deep  philosophic 
principles  involved  which  make  the  clash 
unavoidable.  But  are  we  trying  to  solve 
the  difficulty  and  to  understand  what 
“the  other  fellow”  is  doing?  Can  we  say. 


if  trouble  comes,  that  we  did  our  best? 
It  is  in  answer  to  these  questions  that  the 
University  Veterans  League  is  trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  veterans  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  in  order  to  bring 
about  some  concerted  action.  They  feel 
that  war  veterans  with  a  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  futility  of  war,  have  more 
authority  behind  their  pronouncements  on 
the  value  of  peace  than  any  other  body  of 
citizens ;  and  certainly  these  veterans  are 
a  people  fully  aware  of  the  wiles  of  those 
who  would  let  things  drift  without  as¬ 
suming  any  responsibility  for  their  lack 
of  action.  It  was  with  this  background 
that  the  writer  was  given  authority  to 
proceed  to  England  to  try  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  veterans  of  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  seeking  united  action  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  that  many  see  rising  in 
the  world.  It  was  the  original  intention 
to  proceed  to  France,  Geneva  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  this  was  unnecessary  as  will  be 
seen. 

The  British  Legion,  which  is  the  one 
veteran  organization  of  Great  Britain,  is 
a  picture  of  strength  and  solidarity.  It 
undertakes  the  investigation  of  pension 
problems,  relief  work  and  employment 
service.  The  greater  portion  of  its  funds 
is  raised  through  the  poppy  factory  at 
Richmond,  which  operates  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year  manufacturing  artificial  poppies 
and  wreaths  to  be  sold  on  Armistice  Day. 
The  total  funds  disbursed  each  year  by 
the  British  Legion  are  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  $2,000,000.  The  writer  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  this  organization  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  ven- 
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ture  which  it  undertakes  must  be  sound 
and  sane. 

The  situation  in  France  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent,  in  that  there  are  eighteen  veteran  so¬ 
cieties  representing  all  types  of  thought 
and  social  classes.  These  organizations 
with  a  membership  of  3,000,000  have  been 
a  great  force  when  acting  together  on  in¬ 
ternational  problems;  but  their  diversity 
must  be  a  source  of  weakness  as  far  as 
action  on  the  internal  questions  of  their 
own  country  is  concerned.  The  political 
turmoil  in  France  is  very  great  and  deep- 
rooted.  The  French  claim  that  Germany 
is  rearmed  and  that  any  further  arming 
will  make  her  too  strong.  They  live  with 
a  great  fear  of  what  Germany  would  do 
if  well  armed,  and  it  is  almost  useless  to 
talk  otherwise  to  them  on  this  question. 
Also,  the  people  of  France  are  beginning 
to  realize  for  the  first  time  that  they  have 
been  badly  misled  on  financial  affairs  by 
their  politicians.  Altogether  France  pre¬ 
sents  a  picture  of  fear  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  do  not  wish  war. 

In  Italy,  there  are  two  veteran  organi¬ 
zations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  out 
what  latitude  of  freedom  these  societies 
have  on  any  given  question ;  but  this 
much  is  known,  that  they  have  acted  in¬ 
ternationally  in  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  peace  and  understanding  and 
that  they  still  stand  free  to  do  so  again  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 
The  internal  Italian  situation  is  one  of 
great  strength,  and  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  this  condition  was  arrived  at  by 
expelling  Marxian  Communists.  People 
seem  to  have  gradually  lost  sight  of  this 
fact,  which  is  basic  in  the  present  day. 

Then  turning  to  Germany,  one  finds 
that  the  veteran  question  is  so  bound  up 
in  the  general  political  upheaval  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  divorce  one  from  the 
other.  Last  March  the  veterans  of  that 
country  were  prevented  from  going  to 


Geneva  with  those  of  other  countries  to 
the  Disarmament  Conference;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  act  internationally  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  situation  in  Germany  has 
been  very  largely  misrepresented  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  terrible  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Jews  in  Germany,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  main  attack  on 
Jews  is  against  those  who  are  Marxian 
Communists.  Undoubtedly  many  inno¬ 
cent  Jewish  people  who  do  not  come  with  ¬ 
in  this  class  have  suffered.  But  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  Germans  are  not  behind  their  govern¬ 
ment.  The  writer  is  firmly  convinced 
after  talking  to  a  number  of  Germans 
that  Germany  as  a  whole  is  certainly 
united  at  present.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  article,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  point  that  at  present  Ger¬ 
many’s  rulers  do  not  want  war.  How 
long  this  state  of  affairs  will  last  is  de¬ 
pendent  largely  upon  whether  or  not  the 
Prussians  get  control  of  affairs.  If  they 
do,  anything  may  happen. 

In  Austria,  so  the  writer  was  informed 
in  December,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
opinion  that  wishes  the  Nazis  to  take  con¬ 
trol.  The  Czechs  also  have  some  griev¬ 
ance  in  this  situation,  which  it  is  stated 
may  break  out  into  open  revolt  in  the  near 
future. 

It  is  when  one  turns  to  Russia  that  there 
is  found  a  curious  contradiction.  Russia 
has  made  repeated  external  statements 
as  to  her  willingness  to  disarm,  but  has 
gone  on  arming  until  now  she  has  one  of 
the  most  highly  mechanized  armies  in  the 
world;  and  certainly  in  point  of  numbers, 
one  of  the  largest  potential  forces  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Turkey  has  also  been  trained  by 
Russia  and  will  undoubtedly  follow  her 
lead  should  the  occasion  arise.  And  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Marxian 
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Communist  is  continually  active  in  all 
countries  stirring  up  class  warfare.  This 
activity  has  its  directing  force  in  Moscow. 
The  Eastern  situation  of  course,  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  is  one  which  may  pro¬ 
voke  trouble  at  any  time,  but  the  writer 
holds  that  it  will  not  be  Japan  who  will 
bring  it  about  in  spite  of  any  outward 
appearances  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  this  Marxian  Communist  situa¬ 
tion  which  provides  the  unstable  factor  in 
all  international  affairs.  It  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  impossible  for  any  one  who  differs 
on  philosophic  grounds  to  co-operate  with 
Russia.  The  solution  lies  in  surrounding 
her  by  nations  who  by  setting  their  own 
houses  in  order  will  eventually  show  the 
fallacy  of  Marxian  Communism.  But 
these  nations  must  set  their  own  houses 
in  order.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
people  of  Canada  why  there  should  be 
any  antipathy  to  the  Communist.  It  is  a 
question  of  philosophy,  on  which  subject 
the  average  person  is  simply  totally  ig¬ 
norant.  Fundamentally,  Marxian  Com¬ 
munism  is  pure  materialism ;  and  it  is  this 
materialism,  which  will  always  imply 
strife  and  turmoil,  that  is  intuitively  re¬ 
sented  by  many  people  even  if  they  have 
no  basic  knowledge  of  whence  their  re¬ 
sentment  comes.  The  writer  does  not 
suggest  that  our  own  social  system  is  free 
from  materialism,  but  at  least  it  is  not 
pure  materialism.  Our  weakness  lies  in 
our  confusion  of  philosophy.  This  curi¬ 
ous  mixture  of  affairs  resolves  itself  in 
the  writer’s  mind  into  a  simple  problem. 
People  are  taking  sides  the  world  over 
against  selfish  materialism ;  and  it  may 
be  that  many  will  be  misled  and  that  the 
question  will  appear  to  a  large  number 
along  national  lines,  when  in  reality  it 
cuts  across  existing  national  boundaries 
with  one  possible  exception,  namely, 

Great  Britain,  where  the  root  of  this 
problem  is  recognized  in  many  high  quar¬ 
ters. 


In  Great  Britain  one  finds  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  quiet  confidence.  The  burden 
of  the  world  is  being  carried  by  these  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  into 
words  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
Great  Britain  to  soothe  the  fears  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  indeed  many,  with  the  (posi¬ 
tive)  exception  of  Russia,  look  to  her  for 
a  lead  as  she  stands  calmly  withdrawn 
from  the  terrible  conflict  that  rages.  If 
there  were  ever  a  time  that  the  British 
Empire  meant  anything  in  giving  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  world,  now  is  that  period. 
That  is  what  the  writer  sees  Great  Britain 
and  the  Empire  doing  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  while  the  above  picture  was 
unfolding  to  the  writer  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Interalliee  des  Anciens  Conibattants 
organization  was  drawn  to  his  attention. 
This  Federation,  which  is  usually  called 
F.I.D.A.C.,  has  in  it  the  following  veteran 
organizations  representing  eleven  coun¬ 
tries  :  Belgium,  6 ;  Czechoslovakia,  3 ; 
France,  10;  Great  Britain,  1;  Italy,  2; 
Poland,  28 ;  Portugal,  2 ;  Roumania,  6 ; 
Serbia,  3 ;  U.S.A.,  1 ;  Yugoslavia,  2. 

The  objectives  of  this  organization, 
representing  a  membership  of  8,000,000 
veterans,  are  best  set  out  by  the  British 
Legion  as  follows : 

“The  princpal  object  of  F.I.D.A.C.  is 
to  maintain  peace  and  to  develop  that 
spirit  of  comradeship  which  manifested 
itself  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Great  War 
and  to  use  this  comradeship  in  the  cause 
of  mutual  service. 

“The  reasons  which  have  caused  the 
British  Legion  since  its  inception  to  be¬ 
long  to  F.I.D.A.C.  may  be  grouped  un¬ 
der  two  headings : 

( a )  F.I.D.A.C.  has  made,  and  is  mak¬ 
ing,  a  definite  contribution  towards 
securing  world  peace.  In  this  it 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Legion 
under  its  Royal  Charter. 
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( b )  F.I.D.A.C.  has  acted,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  act,  as  a  most  useful 
channel  of  communication  for  ex- 
Service  men  of  the  allied  countries 
on  all  matters  concerning  pensions, 
employment,  benevolence,  educa¬ 
tion,  pilgrimages  and  general  tra¬ 
vel.” 

F.I.D.A.C.  is  exactly  the  organization 
to  accomplish  what  the  University  war 
veterans  have  in  mind.  The  British  Le¬ 
gion  acts  through  this  channel,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  Canadian  veterans  have 
not  taken  any  interest  in  such  a  powerful 
Federation.  As  far  as  the  original  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  writer’s  visit  to  England 
is  concerned,  it  can  be  realized  through 
F.I.D.A.C.  But  action  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lag. 

The  real  question  is,  what  can  be  done? 

It  was  the  writer's  endeavour  to  see 
whether  or  not  there  is  some  common 
ground  of  agreement  as  a  starting  point. 
It  must  be  realized  that  if  a  start  is  made 
on  any  question,  no  matter  how  small,  a 
great  amount  of  confidence  will  be  cre¬ 


ated  which  will  enable  the  fundamental 
question  of  bringing  about  greater  under¬ 
standing  to  be  undertaken.  Many  sug¬ 
gestions  are  put  forward ;  but  it  was  only 
on  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  pri¬ 
vate  profit  from  the  manufacture  of  ar¬ 
maments  that  the  writer  found  complete 
agreement  everywhere.  And  it  is  on  this 
question  that  a  start  will  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  may  the  writer  point  out 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  classed  with 
those  who  seek  peace  only  in  order  that 
war  may  be  evaded  and  not  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  philosophy.  There 
are  many  things  in  civil  life  far  worse 
than  war.  It  may  be  that  only  open  phy¬ 
sical  war  will  bring  people  to  their  senses 
as  to  the  underlying  realities  of  life.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  compose  the  great 
philosophic  differences  in  any  other  way. 
But  it  will  be  because  of  man's  own  blind¬ 
ness,  and  not  because  it  is  impossible.  In 
any  event,  those  who  see  these  things  pro¬ 
pose  to  keep  on  trying  as  the  Corps  Com¬ 
mander,  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  done  had  he  remained 
with  us. 


THE  LATE  J.  MACKINTOSH  BELL 


AT  his  home,  ‘‘Old  Burnside,”  Al¬ 
monte,  Ontario,  James  Mackintosh 
Bell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  O.B.E., 
passed  away  on  March  31,  after  several 
weeks  of  illness.  In  the  passing  of  Dr. 
Bell,  Queen’s  mourns  a  loyal  alumnus,  a 
great  Canadian,  and  a  geologist  and  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  of  international  renown. 

Dr.  Bell’s  connection  with  Oueen’s 
was  a  long  and  intimate  one.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  with  his  M.A.  in  1899,  and  in  1924 
an  LL.D.  was  bestowed  upon  him,  hono¬ 
ris  causa,  by  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University,  elected  by  the  benefactors  to 
represent  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
He  was  also  a  past  president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association. 


This  man  who  was  so  attached  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  so  proud  to  serve  her,  was 
one  of  whom  Oueen’s  in  turn  was  also 
proud.  A  geologist,  geographer  and 
mining  engineer  of  outstanding  ability, 
he  was  also  gifted  as  a  writer,  as  a  lin¬ 
guist  and  as  an  artist.  In  addition  to  his 
many  geological  treatises,  most  of 
which  were  published  as  official  govern¬ 
mental  reports,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  excellent  books  on  travel  and 
adventure.  These  include  Tales  of  the 
World's  Red  Children,  dealing  with  the 
frontier  life  of  Canada’s  Northwest; 
The  Wilds  of  Maoriland;  Sidelights  on 
the  Siberian  Campaign;  and  Far  Places. 

Dr.  Bell’s  linguistic  attainments  made 
him  particularly  valuable  in  the  British 
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Military  Mission  to  Russia  in  the  World 
War,  and  for  his  services  in  the  military- 
intelligence  service  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  was  conferred  upon  him. 
His  ability  as  an  artist  enabled  him  to 
illustrate  many  of  his  official  and  other 
writings  with  pen  and  colour  sketches. 


came  assistant  field  geologist  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  Canada.  His  work 
then  took  him  to  the  Great  Bear  Lake 
area ;  and  it  is  significant  that  at  this 
early  date  his  reports  upon  the  minerali¬ 
zation  at  Echo  Bay,  where  he  was  wind- 
bound  for  three  days,  were  the  first  ref- 


DR.  J.  M.  BELL 


The  late  Dr.  Bell  was  born  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  Que.,  in  1877,  of  a  long  line 
of  Canadian  pioneer  stock.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  Almonte  under  the 
noted  schoolmaster,  Dr.  P.  C.  McGregor. 
Upon  leaving  Queen’s  in  1899  he  be- 


erence  to  the  great  possibilities  of  that 
locality. 

Two  years  with  the  Lake  Superior 
Corporation  were  followed  by  two  win¬ 
ters  of  study  at  Harvard  towards  his 
Ph.D.,  and  summers  spent  as  field  geolo- 
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gist  for  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Then,  in  1905,  he  was  appointed  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Zealand.  In  the  ensuing  six  years  he 
reorganized  that  department,  and  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  achievements  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Australian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

From  1911  to  1915  Dr.  Bell  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Ehrlick 
and  Tuck,  a  well-known  mining  and 
financial  firm  of  London,  Eng.  Through 
this  association  he  received  assignments 
that  took  him  to  many  parts  of  the 
world.  He  did  exploration  work  in  New 
Caledonia  in  the  Pacific,  and  conducted 
extensive  researches  in  the  Kara  Kum 
desert  in  Russian  Turkestan  and  in  the 
Ural  Mountains  in  Siberia. 

In  1915  Dr.  Bell  offered  himself  for 
military  service.  He  was  posted  as  cap¬ 
tain  to  the  73rd  (Royal  Highlanders’) 
Battalion  of  Montreal.  In  1917  he  was 
transferred  from  that  unit  to  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Service  in  Siberia  for  the  very  dif¬ 
ficult  two-year  period  that  ensued. 

In  the  years  since  1920  Dr.  Bell  car¬ 
ried  on  further  geological  researches  in 
Canada  and  Asia,  and  held  many  impor¬ 
tant  posts.  He  was  managing  director 


of  the  Huronian  Belt  Company,  Ltd., 
and  subsidiary  organizations,  managing 
director  of  Northern  Lead  and  Zinc, 
Ltd.,  and  of  the  Atlas  Exploration  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
J.  Mackintosh  Bell  was  a  Canadian  who 
added  lustre  to  the  name  of  his  country 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Within  the  Dominion  itself,  he  played  a 
large  part  in  finding  rich  ore  deposits  and 
in  compiling  geological  information  in 
general.  He  was  a  man  of  many  talents, 
whose  passing  leaves  a  distinct  gap  in  the 
roster  of  distinguished  graduates  of 
Queen’s. 

Dr.  Bell  married  in  1909  Vera  Marga¬ 
ret  Beauchamp,  of  Wellington,  N.Z., 
daughter  of  Sir  Harold  Beauchamp  and 
sister  of  Katharine  Mansfield.  Mrs. 
Bell  and  two  sons — Andrew,  of  Arts 
’34,  Queen’s,  and  John,  of  Almonte — 
survive. 

When  Dr.  Bell  was  borne  to  his  last 
resting-place  in  Almonte  Cemetery  on 
April  2,  Queen’s  University  ffcas  repre¬ 
sented  by  Prof.  D.  McArthur  and  Dr. 
E.  L.  Bruce,  and  the  General  Alumni 
Association  by  Senator  H.  H.  Horsey. 


A  SECRET  MISSION 


A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letter  from  the  Pen  of 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 


THE  interesting  letter  printed  below 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  University 
Library  by  Judge  H.  A.  Lav  ell,  Arts  ’88, 
of  Kingston.  It  will  be  a  very  worthy 
addition  to  the  collection  of  documents 
bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  Can¬ 
ada.  The  recipient,  Dr.  Michael  Lavell, 
who  in  1885  was  in  medical  charge  of 
the  penitentiary  at  Kingston,  was  a  Trus¬ 
tee  of  Queen’s  and  for  many  years  on 
the  medical  staff  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Lavell  kept  his  mission  entirely  secret, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  matter 
has  been  disclosed. 

This  letter  from  Sir  John  A.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  LL.D.  ’63,  Prime  Minister  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Oueen’s, 
is  evidence  of  the  care  that  was  taken  to 


answer  any  objections  made  by  opponents 
of  the  government  as  to  Louis  Riel’s  san¬ 
ity.  Riel  at  this  time  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  and  although  during  the  trial 
evidence  had  been  given  relating  to  his 
mental  condition,  his  compatriots  espe¬ 
cially  claimed  that  sufficient  importance 
was  not  given  to  the  plea  of  the  defence 
that  he  was  mentally  irresponsible.  It 
was  to  answer  these  complaints,  and  if 
possible  to  remove  any  doubts  as  to  his 
sanity,  that  the  government  determined 
upon  an  independent  examination.  It  is 
significant  that  Dr.  Valade  was  selected 
to  make  the  examination,  jointly  with  Dr. 
Lavell,  owing  to  his  being  a  French  Ca¬ 
nadian.  His  verdict,  therefore,  if  it  con¬ 
firmed  the  government’s  decision  as  to- 
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Riel’s  full  responsibility,  would  remove 
the  objections  that  were  being  made  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  subject  of  improper 
discrimination  owing  to  his  nationality. 

*  *  *  * 

Earnscliffe,  Ottawa, 
October  31,  1885. 

Private  and,  Confidential. 

My  dear  Lavell : 

This  will  be  given  you  by  my  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  quite  confidential. 
As  Sir  A.  Campbell  explained  to  you  the 
object  of  your  mission  to  the  North-West 
I  need  not  dilate  upon  it.  We  desire  that 
your  trip  and  its  object  should  be  kept  a 
profound  secret  until  after  your  arrival 
at  Regina,  and  in  fact  until  you  have 
made  your  Report. 

Dr.  Valade,  of  Ottawa,  will  leave  to¬ 
night  and  go  straight  through  to  Regina 
and  will  act  with  you  in  the  examination 
and  report.  He  is  a  reliable  man  and  we 
have  thought  it  well,  for  obvious  reasons, 
that  there  should  be  a  French  Canadian 
on  the  Enquiry.  He  leaves  here  osten¬ 
sibly  to  get  undoubted  vaccine  matter 
from  the  United  States.  I  have  told  him 
that  as  Surgeon  and  Warden  of  the  P. 
[Penitentiary]  you  had  under  your 
charge  criminal  lunatics  and  were,  there¬ 
fore,  an  expert.  I  have  fully  impressed 
him  with  this  idea — so  don’t  be  too  mod¬ 
est  about  it. 

I  shall  send  by  mail  from  here  under 
cover  to  Gov’r  Durdney  a  formal  let¬ 
ter  of  instructions  to  you  and  Valade, 
but  if  you  arrive  before  it  you  need  not 
wait  but  proceed  to  see  Riel.  Talk  con¬ 
fidentially  to  Mr.  Durdney;  you  should 
also  see  Dr.  Jukes,  the  Surgeon  of  the 
Mounted  Police,  who  has  been  in  Medi¬ 
cal  Charge  of  the  Prison  since  Riel’s  con¬ 
finement;  also  Captain  Deane  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  in  charge  of  the  prison;  the  Gaoler, 
and  all  such  persons  as  Durdney  will  in¬ 


dicate,  and  any  other  persons  you  like. 
I  should  suggest  as  few  as  possible — so 
soon  as  you  are  convinced  that  Riel 
knows  right  from  wrong  and  is  an  ac¬ 
countable  being.  Remember  that  the  jury 
have  decided  that  he  was  sane  when  his 
treasons  were  committed  and  at  the  time 
of  his  trial.  The  Judge  approved  of  the 
verdict  and  the  Court  of  Oueen’s  Bench 
at  Manitoba  on  appeal  confirmed  it.  You 
cannot,  therefore,  go  behind  that  verdict, 
and  your  enquiry  will  be  limited  to  the 
simple  question  whether  he,  at  the  time 
of  your  report,  is  sufficiently  a  reason¬ 
able  and  accountable  being  to  know  right 
from  wrong.  If  a  man  has  raging  de¬ 
mentia  after  conviction  the  law  humane¬ 
ly  postpones  the  execution  so  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  for 
death,  but  if — whatever  illusions  he  may 
have — he  still  knows  right  from  wrong 
the  law  should  be  allowed  to  take  effect. 
But  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  of  this  as 
you  understand  the  subject.  A  man  may 
have  his  mind  so  unhinged  as  to  warrant 
two  medical  men  to  certify  his  insanity 
so  as  to  send  him  to  an  asylum  for  cura¬ 
tive  purposes  and  yet  be  open  to  the  pen¬ 
alties  of  the  law  for  a  breach  of  such 
law. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  leave  on 
Monday.  You  must  have  some  business 
in  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  so  as  to 
throw  people  off  the  scent.  I  wish  it  were 
earlier  in  the  season  so  that  you  could 
see  the  country  to  advantage.  .  .  In  haste, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  John  A.  Macdonald 
Dr.  Lavell. 

P.S. — I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
by  Cypher  should  you  wish  to  inform  me 
of  anything  separately  from  Dr.  Valade. 
Durdney  will  manage  that  for  you. 

Your  enquiry  I  should  think  can  only 
keep  you  two  or  three  days. 
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MASTERLY  LECTURES  CLOSE 
STUART  ENGLAND  SERIES 

TWO  masterly  lectures,  one  by  Prof. 

Alexander  Macphail  on  “Newton,” 
the  other  by  Vice-Principal  W.  E. 
McNeill  on  “Milton,”  brought  to  a  close 
the  absorbing  series  of  weekly  lectures 
on  “Men  and  Manners  of  Stuart  Eng¬ 
land”  sponsored  during  the  winter 
months  by  the  Public  Lectures  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  University. 

To  his  evaluation  of  the  concepts  and 
influence  of  the  great  Newton,  Professor 
Macphail  brought  many  charming  side¬ 
lights  on  the  manners  of  the  times  and 
the  myths  that  have  survived  to  give  life 
and  colour  to  the  shadowy  figures  of  the 
earlier  age. 

It  was  strange,  remarked  Professor 
Macphail,  that  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  saw  the  first  apparent  triumph  of 
democratic  ideals,  a  triumph  which  has 
been  nullified  in  the  twentieth  century 
under  Mussolini,  Lenin,  Trotski,  Roose¬ 
velt,  Hitler,  Dolfuss  and  others,  should 
also  have  viewed  the  beginning  of  that 
theory  of  the  world  under  Newton  and 
his  associates  which  has  been,  in  essence, 
abrogated  by  Einstein  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors.  The  renunciation  of  democracy,  the 
first  intimations  of  which  came  with 
Cromwell,  was  not  less  spectacular  than 
modern  science’s  abandonment  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  view  of  the  universe. 

Newton  was  described  by  Professor 
Macphail  as  the  great  illusionist  of  all 
time.  His  approximation  to  the  truth 
was  so  plausible  and  so  near  the  truth  as 
to  paralyse  the  imagination  of  his  fellow 
men.  They  accepted  his  conclusions 
without  question  and  the  world  is  not  yet 
freed  from  his  mastery. 

Newton  attended  Cambridge  and 
proved  himself  an  avid  and  original  stu¬ 
dent.  About  the  time  he  graduated  he 
had  completed  the  binomial  theorem  with 
all  its  vast  mathematical  implications  of 
the  infinite  series,  leading  up  to  the  su¬ 
preme  discovery  of  the  calculus.  In  his 
study  of  geometry,  Newton  ignored  the 
fourth  dimension,  relativity,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  discovery  of  this  century.  The  great 
man  studied,  understood,  furthered  the 
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science  of  the  first  three  dimensions,  but 
the  fourth  quite  escaped  him. 

By  a  strange  fate  all  Newton’s  discov¬ 
eries  were  disputed :  the  spectrum,  the 
binomial  theorem,  gravitation,  the  calcu¬ 
lus,  the  tides,  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  the  sextant,  the  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope,  and  the  scores  of  other  discoveries 
which  are  attributed  to  him.  This  reac¬ 
tion  was  natural,  since  the  germ  of  these 
discoveries  was  in  the  minds  of  men. 
People  had  suggested  the  various  expla¬ 
nations,  but  it  was  left  for  Newton,  by 
dint  of  immense  labour,  to  consolidate 
vague  surmises  into  indisputable  proof, 
which  gained  the  agreement  and  applause 
of  nearly  all  men. 

Professor  Macphail  described  New¬ 
ton’s  Principia  as  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  books  in  the  world — bewildering  in 
the  number  of  topics  dealt  with;  formu¬ 
lating  the  laws  of  mechanics  for  the  first 
time;  employing  mathematical  processes 
which  are  the  author's  own,  invented  for 
his  own  uses ;  invoking  forces  arrived  at 
by  his  own  intuition  and  his  own  im¬ 
mense  labour.  The  problems  initiated  in 
it  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  best 
minds  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  simplicity,  a  sanity  of  outlook, 
a  soberness  of  expression  and  a  grandeur 
of  conception  that  place  the  author  and 
his  work  upon  an  unequalled  level  of  emi¬ 
nence. 

Newton  lived  for  more  than  thirty 
years  after  publication  of  the  Principia, 
and,  though  he  cared  nothing  for  fame, 
became  the  “Wonder  of  the  World,”  the 
pet  of  scientific  circles,  and  the  perpetual 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  until  his 
death. 

*  *  *  * 

No  study  of  men  and  manners  of  the 
seventeenth  century  can  omit  John  Mil- 
ton,  stated  Dr.  McNeill  in  his  outstand¬ 
ing  address  on  March  5  which  brought 
the  Extension  Lectures  to  an  end. 

Milton  was  poet  and  controversialist, 
idealist  and  ruffian,  and  in  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience,  “Servant  of  God.” 
All  the  world  honours  him  as  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost ,  but  few  know  him  as 
a  man  and  disturber  of  manners  in  his 
own  age. 
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In  contrast  with  the  human,  humor¬ 
ous,  tolerant,  careless  Shakespeare  who 
preceded  him,  Milton  was  always  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  his  virtue.  Almost  his 
whole  life  was  a  crying  down  of  “cakes 
and  ale.”  Dowered  with  a  true  poetic 
gift  but  hardly  any  humanity,  the  man 
was  austere,  self-satisfied,  unbending. 

Milton’s  life  began  ‘under  gracious 
conditions;  his  father  was  a  man  of 
means  and  of  cultivated  tastes;  his  edu¬ 
cation  was  the  best  of  the  day.  Even  in 
the  years  when  he  was  a  student  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  worldly,  he  meditated  high 
things,  disciplining  his  mind  and  body 
and  pondering  constantly  on  a  great  work 
he  was  to  do  for  the  glory  of  England, 
of  God  and  of  John  Milton.  Believing 
that  his  country  needed  a  poet  of  his  pow¬ 
ers  and  virtues,  he  set  himself  “to  be  an 
interpreter  and  relater  of  the  best  and 
sagest  things.”  He  was  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  “to  scorn  delights  and  live  labo¬ 
rious  days,”  and  gradually  Puritan  traits 
prevailed  in  his  life. 

After  his  formal  education  had  been 
rounded  off  by  travel  abroad  and  before 
the  great  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
himself  had  begun,  came  domestic  trou¬ 
bles,  civil  war,  blindness,  arrest,  the  fierce 
cries  of  a  mob  clamouring  for  his  death, 
failure  of  all  his  hopes.  In  the  cause  of 
Liberty,  Milton,  who  loved  calm  and  soli¬ 
tariness  and  had  dedicated  himself  to 
high  emprise  in  poetry,  entered  a  noisy 
and  dusty  arena,  there  to  struggle — in- 
gloriously — often  like  a  ruffian,  for  the 
best  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

His  weapon  was  the  pen.  He  wrote 
twenty-five  pamphlets  in  defence,  as  he 
put  it,  of  religious,  domestic  and  civil 
liberty — but  many  of  them  really  in  de¬ 
fence  of  John  Milton.  His  egotism  and 
his  vanity,  the  greatest  known  until  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  were  the  prime  movers  to 
action. 

Yet  even  Milton’s  “Liberty”  was  lim¬ 
ited.  He  would  not  tolerate  Catholics. 
“Papists”  was  always  his  contemptuous 
term.  Beginning  where  his  prejudices 
ended,  his  Christian  charity  and  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  Liberty  left  out  women  and 
Papists. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  Mil- 
ton  entered  the  new  arena  as  champion 


of  the  regicides.  Dr.  McNeill  quoted 
copiously,  if  discreetly,  from  Milton’s 
scurrilous  and  indecent  attacks  on  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  poet  decried  Salma- 
sius,  a  Leyden  professor  and  the  first 
scholar  of  his  day,  and  defender  of 
Charles  I,  in  this  manner : 

“You  brazen-faced  jack-pudding, 

You  senseless,  witless,  bawling  pettifog¬ 
ger, 

You  .  .  .  raving,  distracted  cuckoo.” 

“Such  were  the  methods  of  seventeenth- 
century  controversy,”  commented  Dr. 
McNeill.  “Such  were  the  manners  of 
Stuart  England.  The  world  does  move.” 

How  Milton  escaped  hanging  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  history.  Two  of  his 
books  were  burned  by  the  common  hang¬ 
man  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time.  Characteristically,  when  he  was 
set  free,  instead  of  remaining  becomingly 
and  safely  quiet,  he  disputed  the  jailer’s 
fee  and  had  the  matter  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  the  Restoration,  Puritan  virtues 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  nation. 
Milton  was  fifty-two  years  of  age  and  to¬ 
tally  blind;  his  personal  fortune  had 
largely  disappeared;  he  was  an  object  of 
scorn  to  the  majority  of  England.  The 
time  was  all  wrong  for  a  noble  work. 
That  for  which  he  had  so  zealously  pre¬ 
pared  himself  was  all  but  untouched, 
while  blindness  seemed  to  obstruct  the 
writing  of  a  poem  that  posterity  would 
not  willingly  let  die. 

But  the  unconquerable  will  remained. 
With  the  help  of  readers  and  amanuenses, 
Milton  produced  Paradise  Lost,  and  con¬ 
fident  as  ever,  loftily  professed  in  it  “to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men."  He 
then  went  on  to  Paradise  Regained, 
Samson  Agonistes,  and  various  works  in 
prose.  History  records  no  more  heroic 
feat  than  his  achievements  in  prose  and 
verse  through  twenty-two  years  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  sadness. 

In  his  last  years,  his  world  overturned, 
under  a  new  king  who  favoured  Papists 
and  Nell  Gwyn,  his  great  epic  written 
but  scarcely  any  to  read  it,  John  Milton 
was  old,  sick,  blind,  despised  and  reject¬ 
ed  of  men.  Yet  he  felt  his  reward :  “Ser¬ 
vant  of  God,  well  done;  well  hast  thou 
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fought.”  And  in  Samson  Agonistes,  a 
poem  shadowing  his  own  life,  he  showed 
Samson  at  the  end  triumphing  over  his 
foes,  and,  though  dying  among  them, 
leaving  an  immortal  name. 

HAS  PLAYED  IMPORTANT 
ROLE  IN  SOIL  ANALYSIS 

HAT  a  very  large  number  of 
Queen’s  graduates  have  attained 
prominence  in  the  technical  services  of 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  governments 
of  Canada  is  a  notable  and  not  unrecog¬ 
nized  fact.  When  alumni  attain  similar 
eminence  in  the  counsels  of  the  United 
States  government,  they  are  often  lost  to 
view  to  Canadian  eyes,  but  are  none  the 
less  far  from  obscure  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  It  may  thus  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  readers  of  the  Review  to  learn  of 
the  enviable  reputation  built  up  over  a 
long  period  of  years  by  Dr.  Edmund  C. 
Shorey,  B.A.  ’86,  M.A.  ’87,  D.Sc.  ’96. 

Forty  years  of  membership  in  the 
American  Chemical  Society  is  the  record 
of  Dr.  Shorey;  and  a  slightly  longer  term 
in  the  school  of  experience  in  varied 
fields  of  chemical  work  has  given  him 
qualifications  of  the  highest  order  in  his 
chosen  work.  “Ask  Shorey”  has  become 
a  by-word  among  his  associates  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Dr.  Shorey  always  finds  time  to 
spare  from  his  duties  of  supervision  and 
administration  to  clear  up  difficult  or  un¬ 
usual  problems  for  his  fellow-workers. 

Born  in  Lanark  in  1865,  a  son  in  a 
Methodist  parsonage,  E.  C.  Shorey  spent 
his  boyhood  travelling  from  place  to  place 
and  securing  his  secondary  education  in 
many  different  schools.  He  entered 
Queen’s  in  1882,  at  a  time  when,  influ¬ 
enced  by  changing  conditions,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  modifying  its  rigid  curricu¬ 
lum  in  classics  and  mathematics  modelled 
on  Edinburgh,  and  introducing  new  op¬ 
tions  in  science.  Mr.  Shorey  elected  to 
take  the  new  subjects  and  secured  his  B.A. 
in  1886,  winning  the  gold  medal  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  the  silver  medal  in  natural  sci¬ 
ence.  In  ’87  he  earned  his  M.A. 


The  young  graduate  then  essayed  to 
eke  out  a  living  from  mining  technology. 
But  the  vast  mineral  possibilities  of  On¬ 
tario  were  not  yet  known ;  only  the  Sud¬ 
bury  nickel  deposits  had  so  far  come  to 
light.  The  possibilities  in  Mr.  Shorey’s 
field  were  confined  at  the  moment  to 
work  in  a  dwindling  phosphate  industry, 
and  occasional  work  for  prospectors.  So 
Ontario  and  mining  were  forsaken  for 
California  and  the  sugar  industry. 

While  in  San  Francisco  an  offer  came 
to  go  to  Hawaii  as  chemist  for  five  sugar 
mills  in  the  Kohala  district.  Although 


DR.  EDMUND  C.  SHOREY 


Mr.  Shorey  had  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  “sugar”  chemistry,  he  had  never  been 
inside  a  sugar-cane  mill.  But  neither  had 
the  five  mills  ever  had  a  chemist,  and  thus 
had  rather  vague  ideas  of  what  to  expect 
from  one.  So  E.  C.  Shorey  went.  With¬ 
in  a  short  time  he  was  under  contract  to 
take  charge  of  the  operation  of  one  of  the 
mills,  and  later  was  put  in  charge  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  largest  company  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  As  the  mill  work  was  seasonal, 
occupying  only  six  or  eight  months  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Shorey  undertook  private  ana¬ 
lytical  and  consulting  work,  and,  as  the 
result  of  independent  investigation,  se¬ 
cured  his  D.Sc.  from  Queen’s  in  1896. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1900,  Dr.  Shorey  was  appoint¬ 
ed  food  commissioner.  As  such,  he  had 
to  cope  with  difficult  health  problems. 
The  hub  of  the  sea  lanes  of  the  Pacific, 
the  Port  of  Honolulu  was  constantly  in 
danger  of  the  bubonic  plague  and  other 
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dread  diseases  carried  by  seamen.  It  was 
therefore  required  in  all  cases  where  the 
cause  of  death  was  not  apparent  or  where 
there  was  no  attending  physician,  that 
there  should  be  an  autopsy.  Dr.  Shorey 
took  part  in  many  hundreds  of  these.  For 
a  time,  indeed,  his  work  was  largely  that 
of  a  toxicologist. 

When  an  agricultural  experimental  sta¬ 
tion  was  established  in  Hawaii,  Dr.  Sho¬ 
rey  was  transferred  to  its  staff,  and  bent 
his  energies  to  the  investigation  of  soils 
and  natural  feeding  stuffs.  Some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  was  transferred  to  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Soils  at  Washington, 
to  assist  in  an  important  study  of  organic 
compounds  in  soils  and  their  possible 
toxic  effects  on  plants. 

In  his  work  at  Hawaii  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Shorey  did  much  to  introduce 
purely  scientific  methods  in  the  study  of 
organic  matter  in  soils.  Some  of  his  best 
work  has  been  in  connection  with  the  iso¬ 


lation  from  the  soil  and  the  study  of 
hydrostearic  acid,  creatinine,  phytosterol, 
arginine,  histidine  and  other  complex  or¬ 
ganic  compounds.  This  work  is  inter¬ 
nationally  known  and  has  been  described 
as  forming  an  “epoch”  in  this  line  of  in¬ 
vestigation. 

In  1915  Dr.  Shorey  became  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Chemical  Investigations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  During  the  war, 
when  American  chemical  industries  ex¬ 
panded  enormously,  he  was  induced  to  re¬ 
enter  industrial  chemistry.  This  time  he 
conducted  research  on  dye  intermediates 
and  other  substances  for  the  National 
Aniline  Company.  In  1921  he  returned 
to  soil  work  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Dr.  Shorey  holds  membership  in  a 
number  of  scientific  societies.  He  is  most 
active  at  the  present  time  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemists. 
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QUEEN’S  INTERCOLLEGIATE  SKI  TEAM 

Charles  Connolly,  Anton  Forsberg,  Edwin  Connolly. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  PLANS 
ANNIVERSARY  REUNION 

RELIMINARY  arrangements  for 
the  Summer  School  Reunion  are 
now  being  made  by  the  Queen’s  Summer 
School  Association,  with  which  the  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  reunion  originated  As  it 
was  not  possible  to  compile  a  list  of  all 
those  who  attended  sessions  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  circulars  are  being  mailed  to 
each  graduate  who  took  courses  extra- 
murally.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  re¬ 
union  during  the  second  week  of  July, 
with  an  appropriate  programme  arranged 
for  three  or  four  days. 

The  plan  to  hold  a  reunion  of  former 
Summer  School  students,  which  will  be 
a  fitting  tribute  to  Queen’s  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
School,  will  undoubtedly  be  welcomed  by 
all  concerned.  The  School  redounds  to 
the  credit  of  Queen’s,  and  the  observance 
of  its  quarter-century  mark  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  School’s  status  in  the 
educational  realm. 

Gradual  development  has  been  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  history  of  Queen’s  since  the 
time  of  its  founding  ninety-three  years 
ago;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Summer 
School  in  Arts  in  1910,  and  its  expansion 
since  that  time,  have  been  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  its  staff  and  facilities  the 
Summer  School  has  kept  pace  with  the 
advances  witnessed  in  other  phases  of  the 
University’s  life.  About  five  hundred 
students  who  had  not  the  opportunity  to 
attend  regular  winter  sessions  have  been 
assisted  to  graduation,  and  in  every  way 
the  service  of  the  Summer  School  has  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  contribution 
of  Queen’s  to  the  educational  life  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

Graduates  who  have  not  visited 
Queen’s  since  the  early  sessions  of  the 
Summer  School  will  be  amazed  and  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  changes  on  the  campus. 
Many  new  buildings  have  been  added 
and  others  entirely  renovated.  More  re¬ 
cent  graduates  will  find  their  chief  inter¬ 
est  in  the  renewal  of  friendships  among 
both  former  classmates  and  members  of 
staff. 


April 

H.  A.  VOADEN  TO  GIVE  DRAMA 
COURSES  AT  QUEEN’S 

N  NOUN  CEMENT  has  been  made 
by  the  University  authorities  that 
courses  in  the  acting  and  staging  of 
drama  will  be  instituted  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  Oueen’s  Summer  School. 
Herman  A.  Voaden,  Arts  ’23,  of  Toron¬ 
to,  has  been  engaged  to  conduct  the 
courses,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  men  in  Canada  to  carry  on  such  in¬ 
struction. 

The  innovation  of  summer  courses  in 
drama  is  the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  last  year  in  an  effort  to  discover 
the  interest  in  this  direction ;  the  response 
was  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  re¬ 
taining  a  man  of  outstanding  ability.  In 
schools  all  over  Canada,  interest  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  play  reading,  play  production, 
voice  training  and  public  speaking.  It 
is  felt  that  the  new  drama  course  will  be 
of  two-fold  value  for  teachers  attending 
the  Summer  School :  it  will  teach  them 
how  to  produce  plays,  and  it  will  provide 
excellent  training  in  speaking  and  in 
voice  culture. 

As  with  the  new  courses  in  choral 
singing  and  art,  no  registration  fee  will 
be  charged  to  students  already  registered 
at  the  Summer  School.  Likewise,  no 
academic  credit  towards  a  degree  will  be 
allowed,  but  certificates  of  grades  ob¬ 
tained  will  be  awarded  to  successful  can¬ 
didates. 

Mr.  Voaden  graduated  from  Queen’s 
with  honours  in  English  and  history  in 
1923  and  took  his  M.A.  in  1926.  He  be¬ 
gan  active  work  in  the  theatre  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1926,  in  connection  with  Hart 
House,  Toronto.  Since  that  time  he  has 
made  great  strides  in  developing  educa¬ 
tional  dramatics,  and  has  undertaken 
with  marked  success  the  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  of  Shakespearian  matriculation 
plays.  He  has  done  postgraduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago ;  has  studied 
the  theatre  in  London,  Berlin  and  Paris, 
and  opera  at  Bayreuth,  Munich  and  Salz¬ 
burg;  and  has  spent  one  session  studying 
in  the  department  of  drama  of  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Fine  Arts.  He  is 
now  director  of  English  at  the  Central 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 
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Perhaps  most  indicative  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  may  be  expected  to  attend 
Queen’s  new  venture  in  drama  are  Mr. 
Voaden’s  advanced  ideas  upon  theatrical 
art  in  Canada.  “ Symphonic  expression¬ 
ism”  is  the  term  that  has  been  applied  to 
his  ultra-modern  producing  methods,  in 
which  he  strives  to  make  all  the  arts  com¬ 
bine  in  conveying  and  enhancing  the 
emotional  theme  of  a  play.  Mr.  Voa¬ 
den’s  productions  and  his  views  on  the 
drama  are  nationalistic,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  painting  of  the  “School  of 
Seven.”  Believing  in  the  theatre  as  a 
great  social,  cultural  and  spiritual  factor 
in  the  life  of  our  people,  he  feels  that  it 
should  draw  its  strength  from  the  legend¬ 
ary,  adventurous  and  pioneering  past  of 
Canada;  from  the  realistic  frontier,  rural 
and  urban  life  of  the  present  day;  and 
from  a  close  association  with  genuine 
Canadian  poetry,  art  and  music. 

The  University  officials  take  great 
pride  in  adding  instruction  in  drama  to 
the  courses  in  art  and  choral  singing, 
which  are  already  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cultural  development  of  both  the 
City  and  University.  They  believe  that 
the  new  venture  will  do  much  to  further 
the  growth  of  the  drama  in  Canada,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  wide  interest  that  is 
being  awakened  by  the  Dominion  Festi¬ 
val.  _ _ 

FIVE  NEWCOMERS  ELECTED 

TO  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

N  the  graduate  elections  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Council,  which  closed  on 
March  31,  four  retiring  members  were 
re-elected  to  office  and  five  new  members 
were  created  from  the  sixteen  nominees. 
The  nine  members  elected  will  hold  of¬ 
fice  until  1940. 

The  newcomers  to  the  Council  are : 
J.  C.  Bannister,  Arts  ’98,  Peterboro ;  C. 
W.  Greenland,  Sc.  T3,  Kingston;  E.  L. 
Longmore,  Sc.  T2,  Timmins;  G.  S.  Otto, 
Arts  TO,  Hamilton;  and  Mrs.  R.  O. 
Sweezey  (Harriet  Watson),  Arts  ’07, 
Montreal.  The  members  re-elected  are: 
Dr.  R.  W.  Brock,  Arts  ’95,  Vancouver; 
Dr.  Campbell  Laidlaw,  Arts  ’02,  Med. 
’07,  Ottawa;  Dr.  Lome  A.  Pierce,  Arts 
T2,  Toronto;  and  Dr.  James  Wallace, 
Arts  ’98,  Theol.  ’01,  Med.  ’20,  Renfrew. 


MEDICAL  GRADUATES  OF  ’32 
WIN  HOFFMAN  FELLOWSHIPS 

HE  George  Christian  Hoffman  Fel¬ 
lowships  in  Medicine  will  be  award¬ 
ed  this  year  to  two  graduates  of  Medi¬ 
cine  ’32,  it  was  announced  recently. 

The  Alpha  Fellowship  of  $800  for 
pathological  research  goes  to  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  Roberts,  of  Actinolite,  Ont., 
who  is  now  doing  work  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  at 


DR.  K.  A.  ROBERTS  DR.  RONALD  BURR 


the  Banting  Institute  and  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  Dr.  Roberts  was  gold 
medallist  in  surgery  in  his  final  year  at 
Queen’s,  and  also  won  scholarships  and 
prizes  in  anatomy,  psychiatry,  medicine 
and  clinical  medicine. 

The  Beta  Fellowship  of  $600  for  ex¬ 
tended  studies  in  surgery  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  Dr.  Ronald  Burr,  of  Bloomfield, 
Ont.,  who  is  now  senior  houseman  at 
the  Kingston  General  Hospital.  In  1932 
he  won  the  professor’s  prize  in  surgery 
and  clinical  surgery. 


DATES  OF  CONVOCATION 
AND  UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 

PRING  Convocation  will  take  place 
in  Grant  Hall  at  3  p.m.  (D.S.T.)  on 
Wednesday  May  9,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  Board  of  Trustees 
will  meet  in  plenary  session.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Council  will  meet  on  May  8,  and 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association  will 
be  called  for  either  May  8  or  9.  Theo¬ 
logical  Convocation  takes  place  on  April 
18,  and  Medical  Convocation  has  been 
set  for  May  23. 
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TRUSTEES  ARE  ELECTED  BY 

COUNCIL  AND  GRADUATES 

RADUATE  elections  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University,  bal¬ 
loting  in  which  ended  on  March  31,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  election  of  W.  C.  Clark, 
Arts  TO,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton, 
Arts  ’17,  both  of  Ottawa.  They  were 
chosen  from  five  nominated  and  will 
sit  as  alumni  representatives  for  a  period 
of  three  years. 

At  the  same  time  Alexander  Long- 
well,  Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’03,  and  J.  C.  Macfar- 
lane,  Arts  ’ll,  both  of  Toronto,  were  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the 
University  Council  to  represent  the  latter 
body  for  a  three-year  period. 

In  December  the  benefactors  of  the 
University  elected  by  acclamation  Dr. 
W.  L.  Grant,  Arts  ’94,  and  the  late 
J.  Mackintosh  Bell  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  No  announcement  has  yet 
been  made  as  to  filling  the  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Bell. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

WO  members  of  the  staff  of  Queen’s 
took  part  in  the  series  of  University 
lectures  arranged  by  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Commission.  On  the  evening  of 
March  29  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts 


T6,  Director  of  Courses  in  Commerce 
and  Administration,  delivered  a  fifteen- 
minute  speech  on  “Economic  Planning.” 
On  April  5  Vice-Principal  McNeill  gave 
a  paper  entitled  “Why  Read  Milton?” 
The  addresses  were  broadcast  from  Con¬ 
vocation  Hall  over  the  Queen’s  radio 
station,  CFRC,  and  over  the  Canadian 

Radio  Commission’s  network  by  means 

of  a  special  wire,  recently  installed,  link¬ 
ing  the  Queen’s  station  with  the  C.R.C. 

>k  *  *  * 

The  final  concert  of  the  winter  series 
under  the  George  Taylor  Richardson  Be¬ 
quest  was  given  by  the  Toronto  Conser¬ 
vatory  String  Quartet  in  Convocation 

Hall  on  March  15. 

*  *  *  * 

Two  stimulating  exhibitions  of  Cana¬ 
dian  art  have  been  on  view  in  the  Doug¬ 
las  Library  since  March  8.  The  first  was 
the  work  of  a  group  of  painters,  most  of 
whom  are  now  living  in  Montreal.  It 
included  a  number  of  drawings  and 
water  colours  by  Goodridge  Roberts, 
resident  artist  at  Queen’s,  which  were 
most  interesting  in  their  draftsmanship 
and  design.  The  second  exhibition  com¬ 
prised  some  fifty  prints  and  paintings 
by  N.  Hornyansky,  of  Toronto.  The 
painter  himself  addressed  a  gathering 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kingston  Art 
Association. 
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THE  sixtieth  public  performance  of 
the  Queen’s  Dramatic  Guild  was  a 
presentation  of  Martinez  Sierra’s  “The 
Romantic  Young  Lady”  in  Convocation 
Hall  on  March  20  and  21.  Miss  Nadine 
Harty  was  director  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Reed 

supervising  director. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Music  Club  held  its  final  meeting 
of  the  year  at  the  home  of  Prof.  A.  Mac- 
phail  on  March  22.  The  members  heard 
and  discussed  the  first  movement  of  the 
“Seventh  Symphony”  (Schubert)  and 
selections  from  “The  Planets”  (Holst). 


Convocation  Hall  was  filled  beyond 
capacity  on  March  7  when  the  Dramatic 
Guild  presented  four  one-act  plays,  in¬ 
cluding  Submerged,  the  production  which 
carried  off  the  honours  in  the  Eastern 
Ontario  Regional  Drama  Festival.  The 
other  offerings  were  Converting  Bruce, 
The  Master  of  the  House,  and  The  Ama¬ 
teur  —  the  last  an  original  play  by  a 
Queen’s  student,  Douglas  Bankier. 

*  *  *  * 

The  “Final  Splash,”  the  social  swan 
song  of  Arts  ’34,  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
La  Salle  on  March  23,  in  the  form  of  a 
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dinner-dance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dinner,  toasts  were  proposed,  with  Free¬ 
man  Waugh,  Jr.,  Kingston,  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  During  the  course 
of  the  dance  a  floor-show  was  provided 
by  three  vaudeville  entertainers. 

*  *  *  * 

A  smartly  arranged  ball  was  held  in 
the  La  Salle  Hotel  on  March  1  by  the 
Queen's  Contingent,  C.O.T.C.  The 
dance  room  was  attractively  decorated 
in  the  Engineers’  colours — green,  scarlet 
and  gold.  The  guests  were  received  by 
Lt.-Col.  W.  P.  Wilgar,  D.S.O.,  officer 
commanding  the  unit,  and  Mrs.  Wilgar. 
T.  W.  Latta,  Arts  ’33,  Belleville,  was 
convener  of  the  dance  committee. 

*  *  *  * 

Prof.  S.  N.  Graham  addressed  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  in 
Nicol  Hall  early  in  March  on  “Profes¬ 
sional  Ethics.” 


The  annual  Levana  tea-dance  was  held 
in  the  La  Salle  Hotel  on  March  17.  Miss 
Hilda  Laird,  Dean  of  Women,  received 
along  with  Miss  May  Macdonnell,  hon¬ 
orary  president  of  the  Levana  Society, 
and  Miss  Kathleen  Jarvis,  newly  elected 
president. 

* 

Rev.  Hugh  Black,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
preached  the  last  of  the  monthly  Univer¬ 
sity  services  in  Chalmers  United  Church 
on  March  4.  His  topic  was  “The  Future 
of  Religion.” 

i|;  ^  *  * 

Queen’s  won  a  parliamentary  debate 
with  McGill  on  March  1,  when  a  Tricol¬ 
our  team  provided  the  Opposition  in 
speaking  to  a  resolution  that  lotteries 
should  be  legalized  in  Canada.  P.  J. 
Kennedy  and  Philip  Stuchen  comprised 
the  winning  team. 


QUEEN’S  JUNIOR  O.  H.  A.  TEAM 

Left  to  Right,  Back  Row:  “Senator”  Powell,  Trainer;  F.  James,  Manager;  Davis,  wing;  Avery,  wing; 
McGinnis,  defence ;  Murley,  wing;  Lewis,  wing;  W.  Elmer,  coach. 

Front  Row  :  Marshall,  goal ;  Gibson,  defence  ;  Christie,  centre  ;  Brackenbury,  wing ;  Smith,  defence ;  Chandler,  goal. 
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An  Educational  Problem 

The  Separate  School  Question  in 
Canada.  By  George  M.  Weir,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  University 
of  British  Columbia.  The  Ryerson 
Press,  Toronto.  $2.50.  Reviewed  by 
Reginald  G.  Trotter,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

THE  author  of  this  timely  and  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  question  is  a  Doctor  of  Paedagogy 
of  Queen’s  who  has  recently  become  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  British  Columbia.  His  book, 
as  one  would  expect,  reflects  thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  subject. 

Dr.  Weir  believes  that  the  educational 
problems  arising  from  the  existence  of 
publicly  supported  separate  and  dissen¬ 
tient  schools  in  several  of  our  provinces 
can  best  be  solved  by  approaching  them 
with  understanding  and  tolerance.  He 
sets  forth  the  history  of  the  subject  ex¬ 
plicitly,  particularly  in  its  legal  aspects, 
with  quotation  of  pertinent  extracts  from 
statutes  and  judicial  interpretations.  The 
existing  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject 
is  thus  made  clear.  While  the  legal  basis 
of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  religious 


rights,  other  matters,  especially  language, 
have  been  closely  involved,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  problems  concerned  largely 
with  finance  and  administration.  In  these 
aspects  also  the  story  is  brought  down  to 
date. 

The  author  argues  that  administrative 
advances,  such  as  the  consolidation  of 
rural  school  districts,  the  introduction  of 
junior  high  schools,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  joint  boards  of  education  for 
public  and  high  schools,  are  quite  capable 
of  being  made  without  infringing  upon 
legal  rights  and  with  advantage  to  all 
concerned.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  of  public 
utilities  and  corporations,  which  is  now 
up  for  settlement  in  this  province,  he 
contrasts  the  Ontario  system  with  that  of 
Saskatchewan  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  which  he  thinks  more  equitable  as 
well  as  educationally  advantageous. 

At  a  moment  when  minority  rights  of 
various  sorts  are  in  jeopardy  in  so  many 
lands,  a  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
history  and  present  status  of  this  Cana¬ 
dian  question  is  peculiarly  welcome.  To 
those  concerned  with  problems  of  school 
policy  and  administration,  it  will  be  an 
indispensable  handbook. 


Chatham 

QUEEN’S  was  put  definitely  “on  the 
map”  in  Chatham  and  Kent  County 
on  March  9,  when  the  junior  member  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association’s  branch 
family  in  Old  Ontario  held  its  inaugural 
banquet.  About  one  hundred  Queen’s 
alumni  and  friends  foregathered  at  the 
William  Pitt  Hotel,  Chatham,  for  an  en¬ 


tertaining  and  successful  evening,  the 
highlight  of  which  was  an  address  by 
Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe.  Later  dancing 
and  bridge  went  on  into  the  small  hours. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time  in  which  are  combined  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency,  social  justice  and  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  stated  Dr.  Fyfe  in  his  ad¬ 
dress.  Better  education  was  needed 
which  would  enable  the  present  genera- 
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tion  to  understand  and  cope  with  the 
problems  confronting  the  world  in  poli¬ 
tics,  economics  and  international  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Principal  claimed  that  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  kind  was  needed  if 
this  generation  of  university  students 
was  to  make  any  genuine  contribution  to 
the  evolution  of  a  more  orderly  world. 
There  was  a  danger  that  young  people 
would  develop  a  feeling  of  hopelessness 
in  regard  to  the  world’s  problems.  Dr. 
Fyfe  outlined  recent  measures  taken  at 
Queen’s  to  stimulate  students  and  help  de¬ 
velop  a  wiser,  more  realistic  generation 
than  the  one  now  in  charge  of  affairs.  He 
also  described  the  choral-singing  and  art 
classes,  which  carried  no  academic  credits, 
but  were  an  attempt  to  introduce  some¬ 
thing  beyond  spoon-fed  education  and  to 
provide  “other  outside  interests  than  foot¬ 
ball.”  The  Principal  also  spoke  in  praise 
of  the  changes  in  the  University,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  staff,  and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  student  government. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
H.  A.  Tanser,  Arts  ’29.  J.  Gilchrist,  Arts 
T5,  proposed  the  toast,  “Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity,”  and  G.  A.  Pearson,  Arts  ’24, 
responded.  The  toast,  “Sister  Universi¬ 
ties,”  was  proposed  by  W.  D.  Colby,  Sc. 
T 7,  and  responses  were  made  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  Lake,  representing  McGill,  J.  M. 
Denholm,  Toronto,  and  Dr.  F.  I.  Reid, 
Western.  Queen’s  alumni  were  toasted 
by  R.  H.  Macklem,  Arts  ’33,  and  G.  L. 
Fraser,  K.C.,  Arts  TO,  of  the  Border 
Cities  Branch,  and  J.  Hughes,  Com.  ’29, 
of  the  London  Association,  responded. 
C.  E.  Leeder,  Arts  ’31,  gave  a  toast  to 
the  press,  and  responses  were  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Chatham  Daily 
News  and  the  Border  Cities  Star. 

The  guest  artists,  Templeton  Moore, 
soloist  of  Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Ken¬ 
drick,  distinguished  Chatham  pianist, 
were  very  favourably  received.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Lillie,  of  Wallaceburg,  led  in  the 
singing  of  Queen’s  songs.  The  bridge 
for  those  who  did  not  dance  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Pearson;  and 
prizes  were  won  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lillie 
(Annie  Bentley),  Arts  ’ll,  and  W.  D. 
Colby,  Jr.  The  tables  and  banquet  room 
were  charmingly  decorated  with  flowers, 
candles  and  Queen’s  colours,  arranged 


by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wray  (Marion  Black¬ 
burn),  Arts  ’27,  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
gathering  goes  to  the  executive  of  the 
Branch,  comprising  Mr.  Tanser,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Pearl  Whitton,  Arts  ’ll,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  who  acted  as  general 
organizer;  and  the  following  district  rep¬ 
resentatives:  W.  D.  Colby,  Sc.  17,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Coulter,  Med.  C5,  and  Dr.  Bryce 
Kendrick,  Arts  ’09,  Med.  ’ll,  of  Chat¬ 
ham;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lillie  (Annie  Bentley), 
Arts  ’ll,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Cameron, 
Arts  ’20,  of  Wallaceburg;  J.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Arts  T9,  of  Ridgetown;  J.  Gil¬ 
christ,  Arts  G5,  of  Blenheim;  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Myers  (Florence  McLeod),  Arts  ’ll,  of 
Dresden,  and  Mrs.  J:  E.  Glen  (Jessie  C. 
Elliott),  Arts  ’21,  of  Merlin. 

Special  mention  is  due  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendrick  for  donating  the  handsome  pro¬ 
grammes  and  bringing  Mr.  Moore  for  the 
occasion ;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Pearson, 
who  provided  the  bridge  prizes ;  and  to 
the  Queen's  teachers  of  the  Chatham 
Collegiate.  The  place  cards  and  bridge 
tallies  were  designed  in  Queen’s  colours 
by  Miss  Alice  McCaig  and  executed  by 
her  art  students  at  the  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Porcupine 

THE  Porcupine  Branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  met  in  the 
Timmins  High  School  on  the  evening  of 
March  28.  In  spite  of  stormy  weather, 
about  fifty  graduates  attended,  and  plans 
were  made  for  holding  a  social  evening 
and  dance  in  the  near  future. 

New  officers  of  the  Branch  were  elect¬ 
ed  as  follows :  Honorary  President,  E. 
L.  Longmore,  Sc.  T2,  Timmins;  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  S.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’22,  Schumacher; 
Past  President,  D.  E.  Keeley,  Sc.  TO, 
Schumacher ;  Vice-President,  R.  G. 
McKelvey,  Sc.  ’32,  Timmins ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  Fawcett,  Arts  ’30,  Com. 
’32,  of  the  Timmins  Technical  School; 
Executive  Committee,  G.  S.  Lowe,  Sc. 
’09,  Dr.  B.  H.  Harper,  Med.  ’22,  South 
Porcupine,  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Arts,  Sc.  ’27, 
Schumacher,  Miss  Alice  Smyth,  Arts 
’30,  Timmins,  Mrs.  E.  Delahunt  (Cecilia 
Beaupre),  Arts  ’21,  Timmins. 
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Noranda 

ORTHWESTERN  QUEBEC  came 
into  the  fold  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  on  March  17,  when  an  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  of  Queen’s  alumni  of 
the  Noranda  district  was  held  at  the 
home  of  F.  E.Brydon,  Sc’ .24.  Plans  were 
laid  looking  to  the  development  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  Branch ;  and  to  start  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing,  a  social  function  will  be  held  in  the 
near  future.  The  co-operation  of  all 
alumni  in  the  district  is  requested  by  the 
committee. 

J.  N.  Anderson,  Sc.  ’28,  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  Branch  and  R.  O. 
McGee,  Sc.  ’32,  secretary-treasurer.  An 
executive  committee  of  four  was  also 
appointed,  consisting  of  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Ames  (Muriel  E.  Pierce),  Arts  ’31,  B.  H. 
Budgeon,  Sc.  ’23,  of  the  Greene- Stabell 
Mines,  A.  V.  Corlett,  Sc.  ’22,  of  the 
Aldermac  Mines,  and  F.  E.  Brydon,  Sc. 
’24. 

Border  Cities 

THE  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Windsor  and  Detroit  District  Alumni 
Association  took  place  in  the  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Hotel,  Windsor,  on  March  14. 
About  one  hundred  attended. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Waddell,  Med.  ’24,  Wind¬ 
sor,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  succeeding  Rev.  D.  N.  Morden, 
Theol.  ’07,  Walkerville,  who  presided 
over  the  gathering.  The  other  officers  of 
the  new  executive  are  as  follows :  Vice- 
President,  J.  E.  Zeron,  Arts  ’20;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  David  W.  Smith  (Dorothy 
Sutherland),  Arts  ’23;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Emily  Hennessy,  Arts  ’30.  A  represen¬ 
tative  Committee  was  also  appointed, 
comprised  of :  Arts — Miss  Anne  Hume, 
Arts  T4,  W.  N.  Ball,  Arts  T6;  Law — 
E.  R.  Smith,  Arts  ’24,  Com.  ’25,  A.  W. 
McNally,  Arts  T4;  Medicine — Dr.  W. 
M.  McNeely,  Med.  ’22,  Dr.  S.  M.  Assel- 
stine,  Med.  ’13;  Paedagogy — J.  L.  For¬ 
ster,  Arts  ’27,  G.  E.  Marshall,  Arts  ’20; 
Science — Clarke  G.  Walton,  Sc.  T5,  C.  F. 
Davison,  Sc.  ’26;  Undergraduates — Miss 
Helen  Langford,  Miss  Eleanor  Barteaux. 

“An  Old  College  Note  Book”  was  the 
interesting  subject  of  address  of  Rev. 
Neil  M.  Leckie,  Arts  ’02,  D.D.  ’30,  of 


Turnerville,  Ont.,  guest  speaker  on  the 
entertaining  programme  of  the  evening. 
Dr.  Leckie  was  welcomed  by  W.  D. 
Lowe,  also  of  Arts  ’02.  The  other  main 
address  was  delivered  by  Gordon  L.  Fra¬ 
ser,  K.C.,  Arts  TO,  Windsor  barrister,  in 
response  to  the  toast  to  the  University 
proposed  by  Miss  Anne  Hume,  Arts  T4, 
librarian  at  the  Willistead  Library,  Walk¬ 
erville.  Vocal  selections  by  Mrs.  Angus 
McKinnon  were  well  received. 

Further  efforts  to  raise  funds  in  aid 
of  the  Grant  Hall  renovation  scheme  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  new  exe¬ 
cutive.  It  is  hoped  that  all  alumni  in  the 
Border  Cities  district  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  had  a  share  in  helping  along  the 
Grant  Hall  Fund  will  co-operate. 

Quebec  City 

Principal  w.  h.  fyfe  paid  a 

*  visit  to  Quebec  City  on  March  24 
at  the  instance  of  the  Women’s  Canadian 
Club  of  that  city  and  addressed  a  very 
large  afternoon  gathering  at  the  Chateau 

Frontenac.  His  visit 
occasioned  great  in¬ 
terest  amone  Oueen’s 
alumni  in  Quebec  and 
neighbouring  centres, 
and  in  the  evening 
Hon.  Frank  Carrel, 
M.L.C.,  (LL.D., 

Queen’s,  T9)  enter¬ 
tained  a  score  of 
graduates  at  dinner 
at  the  Garrison  Club. 
The  Principal  gave 
an  informal  talk  on 
hon.  frank  carrel  University  affairs, 

and  at  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  party 
adjourned  to  another  room  in  the  Club 
and  was  treated  to  a  series  of  moving 
pictures  taken  by  Dr.  Carrel  in  Mexico. 

The  guests  were  Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee, 
Arts  ’89,,  J.  C.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’01, 
Andrew  A.  Fleming,  Sc.  ’07,  Rev.  A. 
Dawson  Matheson,  Arts  T2,  Theol.  T 6, 
J.  A.  Tremblay,  Sc.  ’ll,  Rev.  A.  M.  Gor¬ 
don,  D.D.  T9,  David  Marsh,  Arts  T2, 
J.  R.  MacLeod,  F.C.B.A.  (Queen’s)  T 6, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Rowley,  Sc.  ’20,  F.  X.  Ahern, 
Sc.  T4,  George  E.  Shipman,  Sc.  ’24, 
G.  W.  Warner,  Sc.  ’23,  J.  O.  Martineau, 
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Sc.  T5,  Stuart  Warrington,  Arts  ’33, 
W.  D.  Mackinnon,  Sc.  ’25,  F.  A.  Price, 
Sc.  ’29,  T.  M.  Melrose,  Sc.  T3,  J.  G. 
Macdonald,  Arts  ’26,  R.  Farnsworth,  Sc. 
T6,  and  B.  B.  Carter.  Regrets  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Premier  L.  A.  Taschereau, 
LL.D.  ’30,  Hon.  Senator  Thomas  Cha- 
pais,  LL.D.  ’32,  Louis  St.  Laurent,  LL.D. 
’30,  and  J.  M.  Melrose. 

The  address  of  the  Principal  before 
the  Women’s  Canadian  Club  was  upon 
a  subject  familiar  to  many  alumni — the 
history  and  system  of  Christ  Church 
Hospital,  the  “Blue-Coat  School,”  of 
which  Dr.  Fyfe  formerly  was  headmas¬ 
ter.  The  address  was  replete  with  hu¬ 
mour,  and  at  the  same  time  enriched,  in 
the  happy  manner  which  is  the  Princi¬ 
pal’s  own,  with  educational  principles  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  history 
and  tradition.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Carter,  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Club,  introduced  and  thanked 
the  speaker. 

Victoria 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Victoria 
Branch  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Y.  W. 

C.  A.  on  March  7.  W.  E.  Cook,  Sc.  T2, 
was  unanimously  elected  president  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  H.  S.  Pringle,  Arts  ’99,  who 
was  given  a  hearty  vote  of  appreciation  > 
for  his  services  in  that  post  during  the 
past  three  years.  Albert  Sullivan,  Arts 
'12,  was  chosen  as  vice-president,  and 
Miss  Esther  F.  Tervo,  Arts  ’28,  succeed¬ 
ed  Miss  Hazel  Sargent,  Arts  ’28,  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Branch. 

An  excellent  address  on  education  was 
given  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Rickard,  of  London, 
England,  well-known  mining  engineer 
and  traveller,  also  author  and  editor  of 


GIRLS’  INTERMEDIATE  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Left  to  Right,  Back  Row  :  Phyllis  Norton,  Fay  Kimmins,  Kay  Wayling,  Norali  McGinnis,  Gladys  Heinz,  Evelyn  Rickard. 
Front  Row:  Aileen  Mason,  Doreen  Kenney,  Dorothy  Naphthali  (captain),  Sally  Farlinger  (manager). 

Miss  E.  Murphy  (physical  instructor),  Ruth  Fishleigh. 
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mining  publications  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  As  a  student  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mining,  Dr.  Rickard  was  a 
pupil  of  T.  H.  Huxley,  the  famous  phil¬ 
osopher,  biologist  and  scientist,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  address  he  gave  numerous  quo¬ 
tations  from  Huxley’s  writings. 

Dr.  Rickard  extended  congratulations 
to  the  Victoria  Branch  upon  its  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  college  comradeship  by  alumni  or¬ 
ganization.  Through  such  a  group  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  could  enrich  one  an¬ 
other’s  personalities,  he  believed. 

Hon.  Dr.  G.  M.  Weir,  Paed.  T8,  also 
spoke,  emphasizing  the  contribution  of 
Queen’s  as  the  educator  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Canada’s  really  great  thinkers. 

Mrs.  Rickard  delighted  the  gathering 
with  a  group  of  songs,  and  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  Pringle  with  a  piano  solo.  Queen’s 
songs  were  led  by  J.  W.  Gibson,  Arts  ’08. 
After  the  serving  of  refreshments,  an  in¬ 
formal  discussion  took  place. 

Rochester 

ELEVEN  graduates  of  Queen’s  attend¬ 
ed  a  meeting  of  the  Monroe  County 
Medical  Society  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on 
March  20,  when  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  of  the 
Queen’s  Medical  Staff  was  guest  speaker. 
The  alumni  present  were  Dr.  Gerald 
Lynch,  Med.  ’21,  of  Webster,  N.Y. ;  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  Nacey,  Med.  T3,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Bloor,  Arts  ’02,  Dr.  Fred  W.  Bush, 
Med.  ’22,  Dr.  J.  H.  Kemp,  Med.  ’15, 
Dr.  P.  J.  Quinn,  Med.  ’08,  Dr.  Norman 
Dennison,  Arts  T9,  Med.  ’21,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Boyd,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’32,  Dr.  W.  H. 
English,  Med.  ’30,  Dr.  Gordon  Sinclair, 
Arts  ’24,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Jones,  Med. 
’02,  all  of  Rochester. 

Kingston 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Kingston 
alumnae  was  held  in  Ban  Righ  Hall 
on  March  6  with  Miss  May  Macdonnell, 
’09,  presiding. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  re¬ 
ports  were  presented  indicating  an  active 
and  successful  year.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows :  President, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Lewis  (Margaret  Davis), 
’27 ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Norman 


Miller  (Grace  Jeffrey),  T4,  and  Mrs. 
Ian  MacLachlan  (S.  M.  Spencer),  ’26; 
Secretary,  Miss  Jean  Graves,  ’31 ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Miss  Olive  Chown,  T5;  Council¬ 
lors,  Mrs.  S.  Hitsman  (M.  Mackay), 
’07,  Miss  Florence  O’Donnell,  ’09,  Miss 
Caroline  Mitchell,  ’26,  and  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  Pense,  ’30. 

After  the  transaction  of  business  Prof. 
H.  Alexander  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  “The  Modern  Novelist,”  stressing  par¬ 
ticularly  the  work  of  Huxley,  James 
Joyce  and  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

Sudbury-Copper  Cliff 

REPRESENTATIVE  group  of 
over  ninety  alumni  and  friends  of 
Queen’s,  coming  from  many  parts  of  the 
Sudbury  basin,  gathered  at  the  Nickel 
Range  Hotel,  Sudbury,  on  March  10, 
when  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  of  the  Queen’s 
Medical  staff  was  guest  of  honour  of  the 
Nickel  Belt  Branch. 

Hugh  Matheson,  Sc.  ’07,  presided  as 
chairman.  Dr.  J.  R.  Hurtubise,  Med. 
'08,  proposed  the  toast  to  Queen’s  and 
introduced  Dr.  Austin.  In  his  reply  the 
genial  surgeon  spoke  on  recent  develop¬ 
ments  at  Queen’s,  with  some  reference 
to  the  modern  medical,  educational  and 
social  problems  being  handled  at  the 
University. 

E.  A.  Collins,  Sc.  ’05,  spoke,  appealing 
for  further  support  of  the  Grant  Hall 
Fund  and  also  referred  to  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  endowment  committee 
for  the  University. 

Musical  entertainment  and  dancing 
were  also  included  on  the  evening’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  contributed  to  making  the 
party  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

*  *  *  * 

On  March  8  Dr.  Austin  addressed  the 
Sudbury  District  Medical  Soicety,  and 
seven  Oueen’s  medical  alumni  attended 
to  hear  him.  The  Oueen’s  graduates 
were:  Dr.  Faustina  A.  Kelly,  Arts  T6, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Hurtubise,  M.P.,  Med.  ’08, 
Dr.  G.  A.  Henry,  Med.  T5,  Dr.  O.  E. 
Kennedy,  Med.  T 6,  Dr.  M.  J.  Kennedy, 
Med.  T7,  Dr.  K.  J.  W.  Williams,  Med. 
’28,  Dr.  R.  Orange,  Med.  ’32. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Bray — At  Grace  Hospital,  Ottawa,  on 
February  15,  to  R.  H.  Bray,  Sc.  ’32,  and 
Mrs.  Bray  (Betty  Mason),  Arts  ’33,  a  son. 

Breithaupt  —  At  Kitchener,  Ont.,  on 
March  12,  to  F.  A.  Breithaupt,  Arts  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  Breithaupt,  a  daughter. 

Buck — At  Kingston  General  Hospital,  on 
March  21,  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Buck,  Med.  ’31,  and 
Mrs.  Buck,  a  daughter. 

Campbell — At  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  April  1,  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Campbell, 
Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  (Mary  Clark), 
Arts  ’24,  a  daughter. 

McAuley  —  At  Mercy  Hospital,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  on  December  13,  1933,  to  Dr.  J.  R. 
McAuley,  Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  McAuley,  a 
daughter  (Ann  Elizabeth). 

McCartney — At  Nassau  County  Hospital, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  on  March  25,  to  Dr. 
Harold  S.  McCartney,  Med.  ’27,  and  Mrs. 
McCartney  (A.  Pedlow),  Arts  ’23,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Maclnnes — At  Welland,  Ont.,  on  August 
12,  1933,  to  Stewart  S.  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’25, 
and  Mrs.  Maclnnes,  a  daughter  (Nancy 
Ruth). 

Smith — At  Groves’  Memorial  Hospital, 
Fergus,  Ont.,  on  March  14,  to  G.  Fraser 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith  (Elma  Freeman), 
Arts  ’22,  a  son  (Robert  Freeman). 

Strain — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  June  17, 
1933,  to  A.  J.  Strain,  Sc.  ’25,  and  Mrs. 
Strain,  a  daughter  (Diane  Elizabeth). 

Marriages 

Gray — At  Zion  United  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Ont.,  on  April  7,  Hilda  Georgina 
Carey,  of  Joyceville,  Ont.,  to  Dr.  Kenneth 
Charles  Gray,  Med.  ’32,  of  Gananoque. 

Harte  —  At  Brockville,  during  March, 
Mrs.  Avis  Daniels,  of  Athens,  Ont.,  former¬ 
ly  of  Prescott,  to  Dr.  John  Francis  Harte, 
Med.  ’87,  of  Athens. 

Kindle — At  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Toron¬ 
to,  in  March,  Isobel  Ruth  Warmington,  of 
Barriefield,  Ont.,  to  E.  D.  Kindle,  Arts  ’30, 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kindle,  of 
Ottawa.  L.  F.  Kindle,  Arts  ’26,  brother  of 
the  groom,  was  best  man.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kindle  will  reside  in  Kirkland  Lake. 

Lee — At  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church, 
North  Bay,  on  the  evening  of  March  24, 
Georgina  Madeleine  Wright,  of  North  Bay, 
to  Robert  Gardiner  Lee,  Arts  ’31,  of  North 
Bay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  will  reside  in  To¬ 
ronto. 


Mill — On  February  12,  at  the  Church  of 
Mary  Immaculate,  Nelson,  B.C.,  Bernice 
Cecilia,  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anna  Mc¬ 
Donald,  of  Cranbrook,  B.C.,  and  the  late 
J.  A.  McDonald,  to  George  Lawrence  Mill, 
Sc.  ’29,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mill  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Mr.  Mill  is  mill  superintendent  of  the 
Reno  Mine,  Salmo,  B.C. 

Pelton — On  March  8,  at  First  United 
Church,  Hamilton,  Eleanor  Jean  Kapelle,  to 
George  Maynard  Pelton,  Arts  ’28,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pelton,  of  Ottawa. 

Pitt-McLaughlin — At  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Iroquois,  Ont.,  on  October 
28,  1933,  Jean  Elizabeth  McLaughlin,  Arts 
’32,  to  Stanley  Ross  Pitt,  Sc.  ’30.  They  are 
residing  at  2412  Edward  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Smyth — At  St.  James’s  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  April  7,  Isabel  Sandwith,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  to  W.  J.  Earl  Smyth,  Com.  ’33,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mervyn  Smyth,  of  Ottawa. 

Deaths 

Aberdeen — The  Marquess  of  Aberdeen 
and  Temair,  who  received  an  LL.D.  degree 
from  Queen’s  in  1894,  died  on  March  7  at 
his  residence,  the  House  of  Cromar,  Tar- 
land,  Aberdeenshire.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
was  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  was  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada  from  1893  to  1898. 

Fairlie — An  alumnus  of  Queen’s  who 
brought  distinction  and  honour  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land  and  his  Alma  Mater  was  claimed 
by  death  on  March  20  in  the  person  of 
James  Fairlie,  Arts  ’03,  of  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Mr.  Fairlie  was  vice-president  and 
actuary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  and  his  untimely  demise  at 
a  comparatively  early  age,  removes  another 
financial  leader  upon  whom  responsibilities 
have  weighed  too  heavily  in  these  trying 
times. 

James  Fairlie  was  born  at  L’Orignal,  Ont., 
the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  and  Mrs. 
Fairlie.  He  attended  Brockville  Collegiate 
and  graduated  with  honours  in  mathematics 
from  Queen’s  in  1905,  securing  his  M.A. 
degree  a  year  later.  In  college,  the  late 
Mr.  Fairlie  was  a  keen,  all-round  student, 
and  his  business  career  since  was  one  of 
striking  progress.  He  began  actuarial  work 
with  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Toronto,  and  later  became  as¬ 
sistant  actuary  of  the  Franklin  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  at  Springfield,  Ill.  In  1912 
he  was  appointed  actuary  of  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  of  Iowa,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1913  received  an  appointment  in  the 
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same  capacity  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  He 
had  been  vice-president  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Company  since  1920.  Mr.  Fairlie 
was  an  associate  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America  and  a  fellow  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Actuaries.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  four  sisters,  and  four  brothers — John, 
of  Montreal,  Mathew  F.,  Sc.  ’02,  of  Toronto, 
T.  Urquhart,  Sc.  ’05,  of  Toronto,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.,  Sc.  ’13,  of  Springfield. 

Folger — Announcement  of  the  death  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  of  Henry  Folger,  Arts  ’85, 
was  received  at  Kingston  early  in  April. 
After  leaving  Queen’s  the  late  Mr.  Folger 
went  on  to  graduate  from  the  School  of 
Law  of  Columbia  University.  For  some 
time  he  served  as  secretary  to  the  late 
Governor  Flower  of  New  York  State,  and 
afterwards  was  in  the  brokerage  business. 
One  brother,  Benjamin  W.  Folger,  sur¬ 
vives. 

Kirkconnell — The  Province  of  Ontario 
lost  an  outstanding  and  dearly  beloved  edu¬ 
cationist  on  April  6  by  the  death  at  Milton 
of  Dr.  T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  Arts  ’94.  Two 
weeks  before  his  death,  Dr.  Kirkconnell 
journeyed  from  his  home  in  Lindsay  to 
relieve  a  fellow  teacher  who  was  ill. 
The  day  previous  to  taking  charge,  he 
suffered  a  partial  stroke,  from  which  he 
failed  to  recover.  The  late  Dr.  Kirkconnell 
was  widely  known  as  principal  of  Lindsay 
Collegiate,  a  post  he  held  from  1908  until 
his  retirement  three  years  ago.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  among  his  professional 
colleagues,  and  as  a  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  was  considered  without  a  peer  in 
the  Province.  Thomas  Allison  Kirkconnell 
was  born  at  East  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  in 
1862.  He  secured  his  B.A.  extramurally 
from  Queen’s  in  1894.  From  1879  to  1894 
he  taught  at  Port  Elgin,  Vankleek  Hill, 
Madoc  and  Port  Hope.  For  the  next  thir¬ 
teen  years  he  was  principal  of  Port  Hope 
High  School.  When  he  transferred  to  Lind¬ 
say  in  1908  about  thirty  pupils  from  North 
Durham  also  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  Lindsay  school  so  that  they  could 
remain  under  his  brilliant  tuition.  In  1919 
the  University  of  Toronto  bestowed  an 
LL.D.  upon  him.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  one  daughter  and  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  Prof.  Watson  Kirkconnell,  Arts 
T6,  of  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 

Mackay — Donald  A.  Mackay,  Arts  ’00, 
died  at  his  home  in  Ottawa  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March.  He  was  65  years  of  age  and 
for  more  than  18  years  had  been  a  teacher 
in  Lisgar  Collegiate,  Ottawa.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Queen’s,  the  late  Mr.  Mackay 
spent  a  few  years  in  public-school  posts 
and  for  thirty  years  had  filled  secondary- 
school  positions  with  distinction.  In  1916 
he  secured  his  M.A.  from  Queen’s.  For 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Arts 
and  Letters  Club  of  Ottawa  and  was  also 
prominent  in  church  work  there.  He  is 


survived  by  his  widow  and  one  son,  Donald 
C.  G.  Mackay,  Arts  ’29,  now  in  California. 

Montgomery — A  popular  young  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  Smith’s  Falls  district,  Dr.  James 
Milton  Montgomery,  Med.  ’24,  died  very 
suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  parents  on 
April  4.  The  late  Dr.  Montgomery,  who 
was  born  in  Smith’s  Falls,  was  in  his 
thirty-third  year.  At  the  University,  where 
he  was  popularly  known  as  “Monty,”  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  C.O.T.C.  and 
other  College  activities  and  established  a 
fine  academic  record.  Upon  graduation 
with  his  M.D.,  C.M.  in  1924,  he  occupied  a 
position  in  Utica  State  Hospital  for  some 
time,  and  later  practised  in  Yarker  and 
Powassan,  Ont.  About  five  years  ago  he 
opened  a  practice  in  Jasper,  Ont.,  continu¬ 
ing  there  until  recently,  when  he  moved  to 
Smith’s  Falls  and  made  his  home  with  his 
parents.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  three 
children,  his  parents  and  two  sisters. 

Wade — There  passed  away  suddenly  at 
his  home  at  Coe  Hill,  Ont.,  at  the  end  of 
March,  Dr.  John  James  Wade,  Med.  ’06.  The 
late  Dr.  Wade  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man, 
England,  in  1882.  Coming  to  Canada,  he 
spent  his  boyhood  years  in  the  Balderson 
district  and  attended  school  at  Perth.  En¬ 
tering  Queen’s  in  1902,  he  took  his  M.D., 
C.M.  in  1906.  His  wife  predeceased  him 
ten  years  ago.  Two  daughters  and  a  bro¬ 
ther  survive. 

Wagar — After  an  illness  extending  over 
a  considerable  period,  Dr.  Ephraim  N. 
Wagar,  Med.  ’96,  passed  away  at  Adolphus- 
town,  Ont.,  on  February  20,  at  the  age  of 
71  years.  The  late  Dr.  Wagar  attended 
schools  at  Sillsville,  Ont.,  and  Napanee  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Queen’s.  Upon  securing 
his  M.D.,  he  entered  practice  at  Coe  Hill. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  practised  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  for  28  years.  When,  owing 
to  ill  health,  he  was  forced  to  retire  from 
professional  work,  he  returned  in  1926  to 
his  old  home.  Dr.  Wagar  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Notes 

1870-1879 

P.  A.  McDonald,  Arts  ’76,  is  now  retired 
and  living  at  15  Kennedy  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

R.  W.  Shannon,  Arts  ’75,  who  spent  the 
past  winter  in  California,  was  severely  in¬ 
jured  on  March  31  when  he  was  struck  by 
a  motor  car  in  Pasadena.  He  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  satisfactory  progress,  however,  toward 
complete  recovery. 

1880-1889 

Mrs.  Margaret  Abbott,  Arts  ’86,  has  been 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  3rd  Ave.  and  183rd  St.,  New 
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York  City,  for  the  past  17  years.  Mrs. 
Abbott  taught  for  several  years  in  high 
schools  in  Ontario  before  taking  a  course 
at  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

J.  D.  Kennedy,  Arts  ’85,  has  been  practis¬ 
ing  law  in  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
McBride  and  Kennedy. 

1890-1899 

W.  C.  Ewing,  Arts  ’95,  is  now  residing  at 
2229  Marathon  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  for  some  time. 

Dr.  James  Cunningham  Gibson,  Med.  ’92, 
practises  at  3518  Baldwin  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Jaquith,  Med.  ’98,  took  ov’er  the 
duties  of  medical  director  of  the  Columbus 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  April  1,  after  holding  the  post  of  vice- 
president  and  medical  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Life  Insurance  Company  of  the 
United  States  for  thirteen  years. 

C.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Arts  ’92,  has  been  an 
insurance  and  customs  broker  in  Kingston 
since  1902. 

Dr.  W.  A.  McCarthy,  Med.  ’97,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  was  bereaved  on  March  23  by  the  death 
of  his  wife.  Dr.  William  D.  McCarthy, 
Med.  ’30,  and  Baron  McCarthy,  Med.  ’35, 
are  sons. 


1900-09 

Harold  M.  Cawker,  Arts  ’08,  is  inspector 
for  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  Winnipeg,  Man.  His  residence  ad¬ 
dress  is  46  Dundurn  Place.  After  leaving 
Queen’s,  Mr.  Cawker  taught  school  for  a 
time  in  the  West  and  then  went  into  finan¬ 
cial  and  real-estate  work.  He  later  was  on 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  Mackenzie  and 
Mann  interests,  but  returned  to  financial 
work,  with  the  Toronto  General  Trusts 
Corporation,  in  1913.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  boys’  work  and  in  athletics  at 
Winnipeg. 

M.  S.  Colquhoun,  Arts  ’09,  has  been  in 
law  practice  at  Deloraine,  Man.,  since  1913. 

E.  A.  Collins,  Sc.  ’05,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  International  Nickel  Co., 
Ltd.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont.,  was  re-appointed 
an  Ontario  councillor  of  the  Canadian  Min¬ 
ing  Institute  early  in  April. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Costello,  Med.  ’04,  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Cunningham  Hospital,  St.  Kitts, 
Leeward  Islands,  B.W.I. 

A.  W.  R.  Doan,  Arts  ’09,  who  taught  in 
and  was  principal  of  various  public  schools 
in  Toronto  from  1914  to  1932,  was  in  the 
latter  year  appointed  an  inspector  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Drury,  Sc.  ’09,  of  the  Deloro 
Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  Toronto,  was 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  In- 
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stitute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Quebec  City. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Lawrence,  Arts  ’09,  who 
spent  37  years  in  missionary  and  educa¬ 
tional  work  with  the  International  College, 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  retired  in  1933  and  is  now 
living  at  “Paradise  Farm,”  Norton,  Mass., 
where  he  is  farming  and  also  doing  some 
lecturing. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Malcolm,  Arts  ’05,  Sc.  ’07,  of 
the  Civil  Engineering  department  at 
Queen’s,  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  since 
March.  He  is  completing  the  research  and 
postgraduate  work  in  municipal  and  struc¬ 
tural  engineering  that  he  began  last  sum¬ 
mer  at  Cornell  University,  towards  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Civil  Engineering  degree. 

J.  A.  Reid,  Sc.  ’02,  who  is  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Connell  Mining  and  Explo¬ 
ration  Co.,  and  various  other  Canadian  min¬ 
ing  organizations,  can  be  addressed  c/o 
Panama  Corporation  (Canada),  Ltd.,  P.O. 
Box  992,  Panama,  R.P. 

David  Sloan,  Sc.  ’05,  managing  director 
of  the  Pioneer  Gold  Mines,  of  B.C.,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  was  recently  appointed  a  B.C.  council¬ 
lor  for  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute. 

Herbert  S.  Wood,  Arts  ’05,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  was  recently  bereaved  by  the  death, 
from  injuries  sustained  in  a  motor  accident, 
of  his  only  daughter,  Barbara,  aged  17. 
Miss  Wood  was  a  grandchild  of  Dr.  A.  P. 
Knight,  Arts  ’72. 


1910-1919 

Dr.  D.  R.  G.  Cowan,  Arts  ’17,  who  is 
economist  for  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
lecturer  in  marketing  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
recently  been  in  Washington,  D.C.,  helping 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation’s  committee  on 
government  statistics,  and  conferring  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  statistical  services  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

E.  F.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’13,  consulting  mining 
engineer,  The  Pas,  Man.,  was  re-appointed 
early  in  April  as  a  Manitoba  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  councillor  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute. 
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Dr.  M.  H.  W.  Fizzell,  Med.  ’13,  is  now 
practising  at  Sylvan  Lake,  Alta. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Gallagher,  Med.  ’16,  pathologist 
at  the  Faxton  Hospital,  Utica,  N.Y.,  sailed 
from  New  York  recently  on  the  S.S.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  a  trip  to  Cuba,  Panama  and 
South  America. 

H.  G.  Lockett,  Arts  ’12,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Hamilton  Normal  School,  was  recently 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  supervising 
and  training  department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association. 

I.  M.  (Katy)  Marshall,  Sc.  ’17,  manager 
of  the  Reno  Gold  Mines,  Salmo,  B.C.,  was 
re-appointed  a  councillor  of  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute  in  April. 

John  L.  May,  Sc.  ’14,  has  for  the  past 
eight  years  been  in  charge  of  mechanical 
design  for  Messrs.  Hoe  and  Co.,  printing- 
press  engineers,  London,  England.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  Halcyon,  Cranley  Gardens,  London, 
N.  10. 

L.  G.  McNeice,  Sc.  ’13,  has  been  town  en¬ 
gineer  at  Orillia,  Ont.,  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Hugh  C.  Nourse,  Sc.  ’14,  is  this  season 
chairman  of  the  Montreal  Elgar  Choir.  A 
presentation  of  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius,” 
a  setting  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  poem,  is  to 
be  given  at  Windsor  Hall  on  April  25. 

C.  S.  Parsons,  Sc.  ’13,  of  the  ore-dressing 
division,  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  was 
elected  an  Ontario  councillor  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at 
its  recent  meeting  in  Quebec  City. 


CANADIAN 

LABORATORY 

SUPPLIES 

LIMITED 

CANADA’S 

LEADING 

LABORATORY 

SUPPLY 

HOUSE 


Headquarters  in  Canada  for 
Laboratory  Apparatus  and  Chemical 
Reagents 

MONTREAL: 

206  St.  Paul  St.  West. 

TORONTO: 

437-439  King  St.  West. 
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V  ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  GOWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
OTTAWA.  CANADA 

GEO.  F.  HENDERSON.  K.C..  ARTS  '84 
WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE.  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 
DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH.  ARTS  *20 
J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 


TWIGG  &  WRIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 
ETC. 

J.  F.  TWIGG.  K.C..  ARTS  '12 
W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A.,  ARTS  *12 
14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG.. 
WINDSOR.  ONT 


MACFARLANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 
&  MARTIN 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 


ALEX.  E.  MacRAE,  Sc.  ’14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 
SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 


MclLRAITH  &  MclLRAITH 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
5  6  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRAITH.  ARTS  *16 
GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 


BENNETT,  HANNAH  6t  SANFORD, 
BENNETT,  NOLAN,  CHAMBERS  &  MIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS  AND  NOTARIES 


212  KING  W.,  TORONTO 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE.  K.C..  ARTS  ’ll 
H.  KEN  THOMPSON 
R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 
CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 


G.  E.  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  *12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

BARRISTERS  &  SOLICITORS 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  ”MERCA” 


ALLAN,  LAIRD,  DAVIS,  HAFFNER  &  HOBKIRK 
ALLAN,  LAIRD,  MACINNES  &  MILNE 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS,  ETC. 

OF  THE  BARS  OF  MANITOBA.  SASKATCHEWAN 
AND  ALBERTA 

VICTORY  BUILDING.  WINNIPEG. 

333  MAIN  STREET  CANADA 


ALEXANDER  HANNAH.  K.C. 

P.  L.  SANFORD,  ARTS  '14.  H.  G.  NOLAN.  M.A. 
E.  J.  CHAMBERS,  B.C.L.  O.  H.  E.  MIGHT 
J.  J.  SAUCIER.  B.A..  LL.B. 

600-603  LANCASTER  BLDG.,  CALGARY,  CAN. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  "BENFORD” 


ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  ’23, 

601  STAR  BLDG.,  KING  ST..  TORONTO. 
UNDERWRITER  FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA. 
WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PAR- 
TICULARS  REGARDING  MUTUAL  RE¬ 
TIREMENT  INCOME  AND  LIFE  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  CONTRACTS. 


PROFESSIONAL  ALUMNI: 

KEEP  YOUR  NAME  BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 
GRADUATES  AND  HELP  THE  •'REVIEW” 

BY  USING  SPACE  IN  THIS 
DIRECTORY 


Dr.  George  E.  Reaman,  Paed.  ’17,  princi¬ 
pal  of  Glen  Lawrence  School,  Toronto,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Exceptional  Children  at  Toronto  on 
February  24. 

S.  D.  Robinson,  Sc.  ’ll,  of  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  was  bereaved  on  April  2  by  the  death 
of  his  mother  at  Ottawa. 

James  H.  Stitt,  Arts  ’15,  Conservative 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  for 
Selkirk,  recently  made  a  powerful  plea  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  economic  plan¬ 
ning  along  the  lines  of  a  large  public-works 
programme,  reduced  interest  rates,  in¬ 
creased  currency  and  the  stimulation  of 
private  industry. 


H.  S.  Van  Patter,  Arts  ’12,  Sc.  ’15,  who 
has  been  with  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,  Ltd.,  Lachine,  Que.,  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  now  chief  engineer  in  the  hy¬ 
draulic  division  of  that  Company.  Mrs. 
Van  Patter  was  Jean  McPherson,  Arts  ’19. 

1920-1929 

J.  H.  Bell,  Arts  ’21,  is  a  barrister  and 
solicitor  at  Cut  Knife,  Sask.  He  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Saskatchewan  in  1925. 

C.  F.  Cannon,  Arts  ’29,  (B.Paed.  Toronto, 
1933),  is  inspector  of  public  schools  at  Osh- 
awa,  Ont. 
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George  F.  Geiger,  Sc.  ’23,  is  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  research  department  of  the 
International  Nickel  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Haliday,  Med.  ’27,  is  in  general 
practice  at  168  Water  St.,  Stonington, 
Conn. 

T.  W.  Kennedy,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  for  the  past 

g@Y0fl  years. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Laird,  Arts  ’23,  (M.D.  To¬ 
ronto),  is  at  present  in  London,  England, 
studying  for  his  F.R.C.S. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Locke,  Med.  ’21,  of  Tweed,  Ont., 
is  doing  postgraduate  work  in  New  York 
City. 

Charles  E.  Malone,  Sc.  ’22,  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years  with  the  Union  Bridge 
and  Construction  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

D.  O.  Notman,  Sc.  ’21,  formerly  with  the 
Roessler  and  Hasslacher  Chemical  Corp., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  is  now  production  and 
development  manager  for  that  company  at 
El  Monte,  Calif. 

Wallace  Ponsford,  Arts  ’23,  is  practising 
law  at  837  West  Hastings  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

E.  C.  Reid,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching  English 
and  history  at  Fort  Erie  North  High 
School. 

H.  E.  Searle,  Sc.  ’22,  has  recently  been 
transferred  from  the  development  and  re¬ 
search  department  to  the  sales  department 
of  the  International  Nickel  Company,  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Sears,  Med.  ’21,  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  State  Hospital,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  since  1922.  For  the  past  three  years 
he  has  been  assistant  medical  superinten¬ 
dent. 

T.  W.  Spear,  Arts  ’29,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Trenton,  Ont. 

E.  A.  Sully,  Sc.  ’23,  who  for  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years  has  been  on  the  exe¬ 
cutive  staff  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
India,  with  headquarters  at  Bombay,  is  at 
present  in  Canada  on  six  months’  leave. 

J.  B.  Taylor,  Arts  ’28,  Sc.  ’30,  who  spent 
the  past  three  years  in  Africa,  returning 
to  Canada  early  this  year,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Miss  Amelia  Thompson,  Arts  ’22,  is 
teaching  in  Feterboro  Collegiate  Institute. 

Douglas  (Red)  Wilson,  Sc.  ’22,  has  joined 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  now  lives  at 
1657  Fraser  Ave. 

1930-1933 

Miss  M.argaret  Austin,  Arts  ’32,  and  Miss 
Dora  Burnett,  Com.  ’31,  Arts  ’33,  are  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  Ottawa  Ladies’  College. 

J.  F.  Benjafield,  Sc.  ’33,  is  now  with  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Highways,  at  Ma- 
doc,  Ont. 


Morgan  Brown,  Com.  ’30,  is  in  charge  of 
sales  work  for  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  in  Calgary,  Banff  and  Lake  Louise. 
His  address  is  214 — 11th  Avenue  East,  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alta. 

Ralph  S.  Bull,  Arts  ’32,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  chemist  in  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Health.  His  address  is  577 
Huron  St.,  Toronto. 

Hugh  Cranston,  Com.  ’32,  is  with  Ken¬ 
wood  Mills,  Ltd.,  Arnprior. 

D.  J.  (Jeff)  Eynon,  Sc.  ’30,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  works  chemist  at  Cortaulds 
(Canada),  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  where  he 
has  been  employed  since  graduation. 

J.  K.  Flexman,  Sc.  ’33,  is  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Engineers  and  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Calgary,  Alta. 

Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin,  Med.  ’31,  is  at  the 
Brooklyn  State  Hospital,  Queen’s  Village, 
N.Y. 

Douglas  Grant,  Arts  ’34,  now  of  Halifax, 
retained  his  title  in  the  Canadian  badminton 
championships  at  Toronto  last  month. 

F.  S.  Grobb,  Sc.  ’33,  has  joined  the  labo¬ 
ratory  staff  of  G.  F.  Sterne  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
consulting  chemical  engineers,  etc.,  Brant¬ 
ford. 

J.  Grant  Hazen,  Arts  ’31,  is  principal  of 
the  Mcllraith  School,  Hamilton. 

Henry  Hosking,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  on  the 
mechanical-engineering  staff  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Mines,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.,  since 
graduation. 

G.  W.  Jarvis,  Sc.  ’30,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  McColl-Frontenac  oil  refinery,  Mont¬ 
real,  Que. 

A.  R.  Jones,  Arts  ’33,  has  been  back  at  the 
University  this  session  taking  further  work 
towards  a  B.Com.  degree. 

Gordon  L.  Ketcheson,  Com.  ’30,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  York  Street  School,  Ottawa. 

W.  J.  Lackey,  Sc.  ’33,  is  now  road  engi¬ 
neer  in  the  asphalt  department  of  Imperial 
Oil,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at  Ottawa. 

A.  N.  Langford,  Arts  ’31,  is  doing  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  the  department  of  botany, 
University  of  Toronto.  He  is  also  acting  as 
class  assistant  in  botany. 

Capt.  E.  H.  Lossing,  Med.  ’30,  is  now  in 
charge  of  a  civil  hospital  at  Ishapore,  Ben¬ 
gal,  India. 

Dr.  J.  J.  McGrath,  Med.  ’30,  is  in  general 
practice  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  His  address 
is  253  Church  St. 

Miss  Helen  McNab,  Com.  ’33,  is  working 
in  the  head  office  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Montreal. 

L.  E.  Marion,  Sc.  ’32,  is  in  charge  of  the 
experimental  coal-crushing  plant  of  the 
Reading  Anthracite  Co.,  Montreal. 

E.  O.  D.  Nettleton,  Arts  ’30,  is  a  master 
at  Pickering  College,  Newmarket,  where  he 
recently  introduced  a  tutorial  system  with 
much  success. 

R.  M.  Nicholson,  Sc.  ’33,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  High¬ 
ways,  at  Chatham,  Ont. 
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Miss  Katherine  O’Brien,  Arts  ’31,  is 
teaching  in  the  Renfrew  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Dr.  Robert  Orange,  Med.  ’32,  is  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  Powell,  Arts  ’31,  is  attending 
Ottawa  Normal  School  this  session. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Ralph,  Med.  ’32,  is  practising  at 
Salamanca,  N.Y. 

E.  C.  Schmuckler,  Arts  ’33,  is  studying 
Medicine  at  McGill  University. 

G.  B.  M.  Stidwell,  Sc.  ’32,  has  joined  the 
industrial-engineering  department  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall, 
Ont. 

K.  D.  Stuttaford,  Com.  ’33,  is  now  doing 
statistical  sales-promotion  work  with  the 
Canadian  Goodrich  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kitchener, 
Ont. 

R.  W.  Thompkins,  Sc.  ’33,  is  on  the  assay 
staff  of  J.  W.  N.  Bell,  Sc.  ’13,  Haileybury, 
Ont. 

T.  O.  Watts,  Sc.  ’33,  has  joined  the  elec¬ 
trical  staff  of  the  E.  L.  Ruddy  Company, 
317  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 

G.  R.  Weegar,  S'c.  33,  has  been  in  the 
electrical  department  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  since  gradu¬ 
ation. 

S.  C.  1  ule,  Sc.  ’32,  has  for  some  time  past 
been  underground  shift  foreman  for  the 
Bussieres  Mining  Co.,  Senneterre,  Que. 


General 

Professor  Henry  Alexander,  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  English,  was  the  author  of  an 
unsigned  contribution  entitled  “British 
Lecturers  and  American  Agents,”  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  “Punch.” 

Principal  Fyfe  addressed  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Montreal  Classical  Club  and  Mont¬ 
real  Historical  Association  recently.  The 
title  of  his  speech  was  “Old  Saws  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Instances.” 

Professor  N.  McL.  Rogers  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  upon  “Canada  and  the  New  National¬ 
ism”  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa 
on  March  3. 

Prof.  Marcel  Tirol,  of  the  department  of 
French,  acted  as  adjudicator  of  the  plays 
produced  in  French  at  the  regional  contests 
at  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Quebec  City,  held 
in  connection  with  the  Dominion  Drama 
Festival. 

Lost  Trails 

Addresses  Wanted 

Anderson,  Dr.  W.  E.,  M.D.  ’10 
Asselstine,  I.  P.,  B.A.  ’19 
Bolton,  Geo.  E.,  B.Sc.  ’12 
Bowley,  J.  W.,  B.Sc.  ’19 
Conboy,  Daniel,  B.A.  ’88 


When  yon  smoke 
Winchester  cigarettes  yon 
enjoy  the  finest  tobaccos. 
Blended  Bight!  Nothing 
equals  the  satisfaction 
they  give. 

Winchester 

CIGARETTES 

Blended  Right! 


SAVE  THE 
POKER  HANDS 
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Lost  Trails — Continued 


Cowan,  Mrs.  H.  R.  (Mable  Lake),  B.A.  TO 

Doherty,  Rev.  Francis,  B.A.  ’07 

Dudley,  Dr.  W.  H.,  M.D.  ’05 

Ellicott,  T.  W.  H.,  B.A.  ’08 

Erskine,  John  A.,  B.Sc.  T3 

Fairbairn,  Dr.  J.  F.  R.,  M.D.  ’09 

Fleming,  W.  S.,  B.A.  ’05 

Grant,  Dr.  D.  M.,  B.A.  ’26,  M.D.  ’28 

Greene,  Dr.  S.  D.,  M.D.  ’91 

Harris,  Miss  Una,  B.A.  T8 

Hubble,  Miss  Florence,  B.A.  ’24 

Ingram,  John  R.,  B.A.  ’97 

James,  Dr.  Charles,  M.D.  ’88 

Kane,  W.  L.,  B.Sc.  T3 

Kelly,  Rev.  T.  W.,  B.A.  ’86 

Ligoure,  Dr.  C.  C.,  M.B.  T4,  M.D.  T 6 

Lochead,  L.  T.,  B.A.  ’88 

Lynd,  L.  E.,  B.A.  ’07 

Macauley,  W.  B.  T.,  B.A.  ’92 

McCammon,  Dr.  S.  H.,  M.D.  ’88 

McDonald,  Rev'.  C.  D.,  B.A.  ’86 

McPherson,  E.  A.,  B.A.  ’00 

Mills,  Robert,  B.A.  TO 

Murray,  John,  B.A.  ’21 

Nicolle,  Dr.  F.  R.,  B.A.  ’03,  M.D.  ’06 

O’Connor,,  M.  J.,  LL.B.  ’92 

Phillips,  Mrs.  F.  E.  (E.  Bongard),  B.A.  ’06 

Robertson,  J.  J.,  B.Sc.  ’06 

Rose,  J.  H.,  B.Sc.  TO 

Steele,  Dr.  E.  E.,  M.D.  ’ll 


imperial  Oil 
Products 

Are  guaranteed  by  the 
resources  and  facilities  of 
Canada’s  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  producers,  refiners  and 
marketers  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products. 


“Pegging”  Your  Income ! 


THE  professional  man — doctor,  lawyer,  engineer,  clergyman — has  a 
different  problem  from  that  of  his  commercial  brother.  His  chief 
assets  are  his  ability  and  experience.  These  are  revenue-producing  only 
while  he  lives.  They  die  with  him — or  become  inactive  when  he  retires. 

Life  assurance  gives  him  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  the  revenue  from 
his  business  for  any  amount  or  period  he  chooses.  He  can  prolong  his  in¬ 
come  far  beyond  his  productive  years.  He  can  “peg”  a  regular  income  for 
his  own  old  age.  Or  he  can  definitely  fix  it  for  his  dependents.  And  he 
can  liquidate  the  cost  of  doing  so,  during  the  income-producing  years  when 
such  payments  entail  little  or  no  sacrifice. 

The  Sun  Life  of  Canada  has  an  appropriate  policy  for  every  need. 


Let  one  of  our  Representatives  analyze  your  insurance  problems. 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA 

HEAD  OFFICE  -  MONTREAL 
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THE  ONLY  ROAD 

Principal  Fyfe’s  Address  at  Spring  Convocation,  May  9,  1934 


1AM  sorry  that  your  very  last  task  be¬ 
fore  you  take  your  degrees  should  be 
to  listen  to  yet  another  lecture.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  you  and  for  all  this 
audience  if  you  could  lecture  me.  For  I 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  you  have 
done  too  much  listening  already.  How¬ 
ever,  your  day  is  now  at  hand.  In  a  few 
minutes  you  will  be  graduates  of  Queen’s 
University,  prepared  at  last  to  begin 
your  education.  Education  means  by 
derivation  nourishment  —  a  process 
which  no  man  or  woman  can  perform 
for  another.  What  I  hope  is  that  during 
your  years  at  Queen’s  we  have  succeeded 
in  whetting  your  appetite  and  strength¬ 
ening  your  digestion.  That  is  the  utmost 
we  could  hope  to  do  for  you.  You  must 
do  all  the  rest  for  yourselves. 

I  am  assuming,  then,  that  you  are 
ready  to  begin  the  life-long  process  of 
education.  If  that  is  true,  then  you  must 
have  developed  here  certain  faculties 
with  which  to  tackle  the  adventure  of 
living.  And  first  of  those  faculties  I 
should  place  wonder.  Wonder  is  an  es¬ 
sential  element  in  education.  It  is  the 
growth-factor  of  learning.  It  is  some¬ 
times  depressing  to  discover  how  many 
young  people  come  to  the  University  de¬ 
fective  in  the  faculty  of  interest  or  won¬ 
der.  Their  aim,  they  will  tell  you,  is  to 
earn  a  good  living,  “to  get  on  in  the 
world,”  but  their  methods  would  horrify 
a  business  man.  A  moderate  fee  opens 
to  them  the  infinite  treasuries  of  know¬ 
ledge  —  and  their  only  demand  is  for 
fewer  subjects  of  study  and  a  lower 
standard  in  each.  I  certainly  cannot  ac¬ 


cuse  such  students  of  commercial  in¬ 
stincts.  They  seem  eager  to  get  as  little 
as  possible  for  their  money. 

But  you  have  grown  out  of  that  stage; 
and  a  symptom  of  your  growth  is  the 
greater  variety  of  your  interests.  You 
are  less  easily  bored.  Boredom  is  a  sure 
sign  of  defective  education.  And  an¬ 
other  sure  sign  is  a  refusal  to  face  facts 
and  a  weak-kneed  reliance  on  the  phan¬ 
tasies  of  wish-fulfilment.  Men  or  women 
whose  wonder  is  aroused  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  have  “begun  to  take  notice” ;  they 
have  come  to  realise  that  the  universe  in 
which  they  live  is  wholly  unresponsive  to 
their  wishes;  they  are  concerned  not  to 
bash  their  heads  against  its  laws  and  to 
whimper  at  the  inevitable  reaction,  but 
to  explore  and  to  understand  as  many 
aspects  of  the  universe  as  possible.  I 
hope  that  Queen’s  has  somehow  helped 
you  to  develop  a  wide-ranging  curiosity 
and  a  sturdy  self-reliance  in  satisfying 
its  demands.  I  hope  your  professors 
have  knocked  a  whole  new  range  of 
windows  into  your  souls,  and  that  when 
you  come  to  years  of  discretion — the  age 
at  which  men  and  women  begin  to  get 
over  their  university  education — I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  say  something  like 
this : — “I  have  forgotten  all  I  was  ever 
taught  and  what  I  know  I  discovered  for 
myself;  and  for  the  power  of  discovery  I 
am  incalculably  indebted  to  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

But  if  you  are  to  wield  that  power  ot 
discovery  you  will  need  not  only  a 
child’s  wonder  but  also  the  scepticism  of 
maturer  years.  You  must  have  learnt 
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not  to  take  too  much  on  trust  in  a  world 
that  so  largely  lives  by  advertisement 
and  propaganda.  You  must  have  learnt 
to  suspect  half-truths  and  popular  expla¬ 
nations  and  cheap  compendia  of  know¬ 
ledge — those  vaunted  short-cuts  which 
are  really  notices  of  No  Thoroughfare. 
You  must  distinguish  argument  from 
ornament  and  fact  from  flapdoodle,  and 
escape  the  delusion  that  oratory  is  a  use¬ 
ful  substitute  for  action.  Wonder  needs 
the  astringent  company  of  scepticism — 
as  oil  needs  vinegar — but  wisdom  is  not 
achieved  unless  to  wonder  and  scepti¬ 
cism  there  is  added  yet  another  quality; 
and  that  is  faith.  You  must  believe  in 
something. 

I  don't  suggest  that  you  should  borrow 
your  faith  at  second-hand.  That  sort  of 
clothing  seldom  fits  and  never  wears  well. 
But  your  efforts  will  be  unfertile,  you 
will  become  in  middle  age  the  lackeys  of 
prudence  and  half-measures,  unless  you 
put  your  trust  in  some  ideal  standard. 
Fortunately  the  cult  of  the  hard-boiled 
is  out  of  date.  It  is  more  apt  to  eggs 
than  human  kind,  and  to  bad  eggs  than 
good  ones.  Nor  was  it  ever  really  sin¬ 
cere.  No-one  ever  genuinely  valued 
money  and  power  above  all  other  things. 
Not  even  millionaires.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  something  they  valued  more — 
beauty  or  knowledge  or  pity  or  awe  or 
personal  affection.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  what  you  really  value  most,  ask 
yourself  what  are  the  things  you  would 
rather  die  than  do.  That  is  the  real  way 
to  “take  care  of  yourself.”  And  it  is 
your  own  self  that  really  matters.  It  is 
not  very  difficult  to  win  the  whole  world 
or  some  part  of  it — and  lose  one’s  own 
self  in  the  process.  The  pages  of  history 
record  the  lives  of  many  who  have  made 


that  fatal  bargain.  The  really  important 
question  for  each  man  and  woman  is : — 
What  are  you  yourself  like?  And  my 
parting  advice  to  each  one  of  you  is : — 
Find  yourself,  know  yourself,  be  your¬ 
self. 

To  know  yourself  you  must  some¬ 
times  sit  quiet  and  listen  for  the  voice 
of  truth,  examining  the  secret  springs  of 
motive.  Remember,  “the  soul  is  dyed  the 
colour  of  its  leisure  thoughts.”  To  be 
yourself  you  must  often  stand  aside  from 
the  ready-made  crowds  with  their  mass- 
produced  uniformity  of  taste.  To  find 
yourself  you  must  lose  yourself  in  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  yourself,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  some  fine  ideal. 

That  ideal  you  must  each  find  for 
yourself,  and  I  need  hardly  remind  you 
how  insistent  is  the  challenge  to  your 
service  at  the  present  time.  The  future 
not  only  of  Canada  but  of  all  civilized 
communities  is  more  uncertain  than  it 
has  been  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
This  alone  is  obvious,  that  the  present 
structure  of  society  is  unstable  and  that 
changes  are  coming  quickly.  The  nature 
of  those  changes  depends  on  you,  on  your 
intelligence  and  honesty  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  your  character.  Of  all  the  giants 
that  confront  your  path,  the  most  for¬ 
midable  are  Greed  and  Fear,  the  cold, 
inveterate  enemies  of  human  happiness. 
All  our  hopes  for  the  future  depend 
upon  the  progressive  conquest  of  those 
two  deadly  motives;  and  to  aid  that  vic¬ 
tory  you  must — in  a  literal  sense — make 
the  most  of  your  selves,  for  victory  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  all-round  devel¬ 
opment  of  human  personality,  moral,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  aesthetic,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  firm  faith  in  high  ideals. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  the  Heavenly 
City  and  no  other  road  towards  it. 


PRINCIPAL’S  REPORT 

Graduates  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Principal’s  Report  may  obtain  one  upon 
request  from  Miss  Mary  Anglin,  Principal’s  Secretary,  Douglas  Library. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  LIFE  ACADEMIC 

By  Harriet  W.  Sweezey,  Arts  ’09 


IT  is  rather  a  strange  experience  to  find 
oneself  a  student  in  the  halls  of  the 
University  of  one’s  undergraduate  days 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-five  years — a 
strange  and  yet  perfectly  fascinating  ex¬ 
perience. 

What  was  particularly  striking  was  the 
difference  between  my  own  reactions  to 
a  lecture  and  those  of  the  real  under¬ 
graduates.  They  were  all  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  lecture  had  been  good,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  fire 
of  enthusiasm  as  glowed  in  my  own 
heart. 

That  I  should  be  permitted  to  go  day 
after  day  and  listen  to  such  interesting 
lectures  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Of 
course  the  fact  that  there  were  no  dread¬ 
ed  exams  looming  up  at  the  end  of  the 

term  helped  considerably  to  sustain  the 
enthusiasm,  but  even  making  allowance 
for  this  difference,  my  attitude  was  defi¬ 
nitely  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular 
Students. 

When  it  came  to  the  memorizing  of 
facts,  the  young  mind  had  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  but  in  all  matters  that  required  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  life  the  more 
mature  mind  had  many  compensations. 
There  were  so  many  data  at  one’s  dis¬ 
posal,  stored  up  in  memory  apd  ready 
at  hand  to  be  applied  in  illustration  of 
some  point.  Was  it  a  matter  of  child 
psychology?  One  thought  back  as  to 
how  one  had  dealt  with  a  particularly 
naughty  child.  Did  it  concern  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  municipal  government?  In¬ 
stances  at  once  presented  themselves. 
And  when  it  came  to  history,  one  realized 
that  one  had  lived  a  considerable  part  of 
the  history  that  the  undergraduate  now 
studies — the  Boer  War,  for  instance,  and 


even  the  Great  War,  which  to  us  seems 
just  the  other  day. 

But  what  of  Queen’s  itself?  I  can 
best  answer  that  question  by  saying  that 
I  went  back  expecting  to  find  that  the 
present  days  were  not  as  the  good  old 
days,  and  that  I  found  them  better — 
much  better  in  a  great  many  ways. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  charming 
spirit  of  camaraderie  between  the  boys 
and  girls.  I  must  say  that  the  joyous 
familiarity  in  the  halls  came  as  a  slight 
shock  to  one  who  in  the  early  days  had 
been  accustomed  to  pass  her  best  friends 
without  recognition  while  within  the  sa¬ 
cred  precincts  of  the  University  halls — 
if  it  happened  that  those  friends  were 
male.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  new  way  makes  for  better  work.  The 
free  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  study, 
with  the  very  helpful  spirit  it  engenders, 
is  a  decided  advance  over  the  old  days 
when  we  met  the  men  only  in  our  lighter 
moments  and  reserved  our  studies  for 
the  lonely  bedroom. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  is  fostered, 

too,  by  the  seminar,  which  is  playing  a 
more  important  part  at  Queen’s  now 
than  formerly. 

The  seminar  brings  out  all  that  is  best 
in  a  student.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  resourcefulness  of  the  students  in 
a  history  seminar ;  the  keen  interest 
shown  by  all  the  students  in  the  thesis 
for  the  day;  the  helpful,  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  of  every  one;  and  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  good  quality  of  the  theses.  For 
instance,  a  student  reading  a  thesis  on  a 
topic  such  as  the  growth  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  always  careful  to 
refer  to  any  articles  read  that  might 
prove  helpful  to  another  student  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  the  same  period. 
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I  was  struck,  too,  by  the  broad  toler¬ 
ance  shown  toward  the  other  person’s 
point  of  view.  We  had  in  our  seminar 
a  young  German  exchange  student.  It 
was  only  once  or  twice  that  anything  was 
said,  even  in  discussing  the  Great  War, 
that  was  at  all  hard  for  him  to  bear. 
And  one  could  not  help  feeling  how  ex¬ 
traordinary  it  was  that  he  .should  be 
there  at  all,  and  how  almost  ludicrous 
that  he  should  read  a  paper  on  “Immi¬ 
gration  into  Canada.”  But  we  were  all 
so  glad  to  have  him — we  were  so  amazed 
at  his  cleverness  and  so  delighted  when 
his  English  improved  as  it  did  from  day 
to  day.  All  this  struck  me  as  being  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  hard  to  condemn  the  Nazis 
when  one  knows  such  a  charming  one  as 
Joachim  Wappenhensch.  I  hope  he 
takes  as  pleasant  memories  of  us  back  to 
Germany  with  him. 

The  Library,  with  its  reading-room, 
was  another  constant  source  of  delight. 
In  the  days  when  I  was  an  undergradu¬ 
ate,  we  did  not  use  the  reading-rooms 
very  much.  The  space  was  not  adequate 
and  the  habit  had  not  then  been  formed. 
The  Library  now  is  so  full  of  activity 
that  it  is  an  inspiring  place  in  which  to 
work. 

I  was  doing  some  research  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  on  the  founding  of  Queen’s,  and 
was  enthralled  with  the  tale  as  it  is  un¬ 
folded  in  the  large  and  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  pages  of  the  University’s  “Dooms¬ 
day  Book.”  This  tome,  with  its  dull- 
red  leather  binding  and  its  clear  flowing 
handwriting,  was  a  joy  to  read. 

It  seems  that  in  1887  it  was  decided 
that  some  record  should  be  kept  of  the 
benefactors  of  Queen’s,  of  its  graduates, 
and  of  the  outstanding  events  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Dr.  James  Williamson,  who  had 
been  with  the  University  as  professor 
almost  from  the  beginning,  was  asked 
to  compile  a  history  of  the  early  days, 


and  when  he  was  prevented  by  death 
from  completing  the  work,  Miss  Lois 
Saunders  carried  the  record  down  to 
1900.  The  actual  handwriting  of  the 
first  half,  copper-plate  in  its  perfection, 
was  done  by  Toshi  Ikehara,  a  young 
Japanese  student  whom  Principal  Grant 
brought  back  with  him  when  he  returned 
from  his  tour  around  the  world  in  1887. 

In  reading  the  history  of  Queen’s  as 
outlined  in  the  “Doomsday  Book,”  one 
is  struck  by  two  things :  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  energy,  courage  and  vision  of  its 
founders,  and  their  utter  freedom  from 
denominational  prejudice,  quite  amazing 
at  a  time  when  the  Scottish  Church  was 
noted  for  the  rigidity  of  its  doctrines  and 
the  severity  of  its  discipline — a  time,  too, 
when  King’s  College,  Toronto,  was  so 
ultra- Anglican  as  to  be  an  uncomfortable 
home  for  anyone  of  a  different  theologi¬ 
cal  belief.  The  Scottish  ministers  and 
the  devoted  laymen  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  who  founded  Queen’s  were 
determined  to  have  a  university  where 
complete  freedom  of  thought  and  of  be¬ 
lief  would  flourish. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  clause  in 
the  document  drawn  up  by  the  founders 
of  Queen’s  is  that  in  Article  Live,  which 
states  that  “no  religious  test  or  qualifi¬ 
cation  shall  be  required  or  appointed  for 
any  person  admitted  or  matriculated  as 
scholar  within  the  said  college  or  of  per¬ 
sons  admitted  to  any  degree  in  any  art 
or  faculty  therein,  save,  only,  that  all  per¬ 
sons  admitted  to  any  degree  in  divinity 
shall  make  such  and  the  same  declara¬ 
tions  and  subscriptions  as  are  required 
by  this  account  to  be  made  and  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  Professor  or  Professors 
in  the  Theological  Department.” 

This  spirit  of  freedom  has  character¬ 
ized  Queen’s  throughout  its  history.  A 
great  tribute  was  paid  to  her  by  one  of 
her  sons,  “Robert  Sutherland,  B.A.,  Bar¬ 
rister  at  law,  Walkerton,  Ont.,  who,  hav- 
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ing  no  family,  left  all  his  property  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  in  token  of  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  from  her,  and  because  he  had 
never  suffered  any  prejudice  in  his  stu¬ 
dents  days  on  account  of  his  Negro  blood 
but  to  use  his  own  words  ‘had  always 
been  treated  as  a  gentleman'.”  (Quota¬ 
tion  from  the  “Doomsday  Book”) 

As  I  studied  at  the  University  this 
year  and  at  the  same  time  read  the  story 
of  the  founding  of  Queen’s,  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  faith 
of  her  founders  was  abundantly  justified. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  room  for 
criticism.  It  may  be  that  the  present 
age  of  over-specialization  and  rigid  clas¬ 
sification  has  infected  us  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  Perhaps  there  is  a  possibility  that 
our  courses  may  become  so  rigid  as  to 
prevent  the  student  from  exercising  a 
proper  range  of  choice,  but  no  doubt  the 
authorities  are  alive  to  this  danger. 

There  is  perhaps  too  little  attention 
paid  to  the  need  of  the  Arts  professors 
for  time  in  which  to  engage  in  research 
in  their  own  subjects.  Principal  Fyfe 
in  his  report  for  the  session  of  1931- 
1932  remarks :  “Any  University  or  in¬ 
deed  any  department  in  a  University 
which  confines  its  efforts  to  imparting 
knowledge  has  at  least  one  foot  in  the 
grave.  Even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  undergraduate  instruction,  research- 
work  on  the  teacher’s  part  is  an  essential 
of  efficiency.”  There  are  signs  that  the 
Principal’s  efforts  in  this  direction  are 
bearing  fruit,  but  there  are  still  many 
Arts  professors  whose  time  is  so  fully 
taken  up  with  lectures  that  research  be¬ 
comes  impossible,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  those  who  teach  in  the  Summer 
School  as  well  as  during  the  winter  ses¬ 
sion. 

But  when  these  criticisms  have  been 
made,  the  mind  swings  back  to  the 
sources  of  pride  which  Queen’s  holds 
for  her  graduates. 


Queen’s  upholds  the  tradition  of  the 
true  university  described  by  Cardinal 
Newman  in  his  Idea  of  a  University — 
that  “the  true  and  adequate  end  of  intel¬ 
lectual  training  and  of  a  University  is 
not  Learning  or  Acquirement  but  rather 
is  Thought  or  Reason  exercised  upon 
Knowledge.” 

Our  graduates  do  not  leave  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  mere  trained  technicians.  They 
have  been  trained  to  think,  to  be  guided 
by  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour, 
and  to  make  application  of  what  they 
have  learned  to  life. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE  !  CAMERONS 
VINDICATED  BY  COLEMANS 

EADING  the  Scots  back  into  their 
“ain,”  Rev.  Henry  K.  Coleman,  of 
Newboro,  son  of  Archdeacon  Coleman 
of  Kingston  and  a  student  of  Queen’s, 
annexed  the  Cameron  Prize  in  Gaelic  this 
year.  The  prize  had  not  been  awarded 
for  three  years  previously,  owing  to  a 
dearth  of  candidates  sufficiently  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  Gaelic  tongue — a  condition 
which  was  the  cause  of  considerable  con¬ 
sternation  among  the  Scots  of  Queen’s 
officialdom. 

Candidates  are  given  a  thorough  grill¬ 
ing  in  reading  and  speaking  the  ancient 
tongue.  They  are  required  to  read  six 
hundred  lines  of  Ossian’s  Fingal,  and 
also  to  prove  themselves  equal  to 
Blackie’s  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  They  are  expected 
to  translate  at  sight  Gaelic  into  English, 
and  vice  versa.  (Proficiency  in  uttering 
the  Queen’s  yell,  Gaelic  in  excelsis,  is  not 
included  among  the  tests). 

Rev.  Mr.  Coleman  passed  the  compe¬ 
titive  tests  and  captured  the  award.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  was  composed  of 
Dean  John  Matheson,  Arts  ’01,  Rev.  Dr. 
MacOdrum,  D.D.  ’30,  of  Brockville,  and 
Rev.  John  McKillop,  Arts  T8,  of  Wiar- 
ton.  Mr.  McKillop,  who  was  himself  the 
winner  of  the  same  prize  in  his  under¬ 
graduate  days,  is  a  Gaelic  scholar  of  na¬ 
tional  repute  and  a  piper  of  renown. 
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RECORD  GRADUATING  CLASS 
LAUREATED  AT  CONVOCATION 

GRADUATES  in  Arts,  Science  and 
Theology  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  a  record  for 
Queen’s,  were  laureated  at  Spring  Con¬ 
vocation  on  the  afternoon  of  May  9. 
Four  honorary  degrees  were  also  con¬ 
ferred,  and  the  medals  and  prizes  won 
by  the  students  in  the  final  and  other 
years  were  presented. 

Grant  Hall  was  taxed  to  capacity  to 
accommodate  the  students,  their  relatives 
and  friends,  and  much-appreciated  col¬ 
our  was  given  to  the  occasion  by  the 
presence  of  the  band  of  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Horse  Artillery.  The  band  played 
for  one-half  hour  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Convocation,  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  procession,  and  opened  the  actual 
ceremonies  by  supplying  the  music  for 
the  hymn,  familiar  to  all  Queen's  convo¬ 
cations,  “O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages 
Past.”  Members  of  the  University  staff, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the 
Council,  and  guests  of  the  University 
occupied  the  platform;  and  the  degrees 
were  conferred  by  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe 
in  the  absence  of  Chancellor  James  A. 
Richardson. 

Degrees  of  LL.D.  were  bestowed, 
honoris  causa,  upon  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton, 
Arts  '99,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Plaskett, 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Dominion  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Honorary  D.D.  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  and  Rev.  D.  N.  Mor- 
den,  Arts  '05,  Theol.  '07,  of  Walkerville, 
Ont.  Degrees  by  examination  were 
granted  as  follows:  M.A.,  23;  B.A. 
(Honours),  75;  B.A.,  131;  B.D.,  3; 

M.Com.,  1 ;  B.Com.,  34;  M.Sc.,  11 ;  B.Sc. 
(Honours),  7;  B.Sc.,  71. 

The  excellent  address  to  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class,  delivered  by  Principal  Fyfe, 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Ad¬ 
dresses  on  behalf  of  recipients  of  honor¬ 
ary  degrees  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Skelton 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor.  Dr.  Skelton  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  to  a 
son  of  Queen’s  to  return  to  his  Alma 


Mater,  especially  on  such  an  occasion.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  enrol  with  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  1934,  a  class  whose  task  it  would 
be  to  make  the  world  better,  happier  and 
more  stable.  The  past  generation  had 
lived  through  an  extraordinary  time, 
crowded  with  events  and  strewn  with 
disillusionment  and  shattered  hopes. 
That  generation  had  seen  democracy 
thwarted  and  the  successful  rise  of  the 
lout  and  the  bully.  But  faith,  tolerance 
and  individual  independence  had  not  been 
lost. 

Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  stated  that  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Queen’s  symbolized  the 
great  force  of  this  University  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Canadian  thought.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  late  Principal  Grant,  Rev. 
D.  J.  Macdonnell  and  Prof.  J.  F.  Mc¬ 
Curdy  as  three  men  who  were  pioneers 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  theological 
thought  in  Canada,  the  speaker  added 
that  the  struggles  of  these  educationists 
might  have  proved  fruitless  had  there 
not  been  a  Jordan  at  Queen’s  and  a  Mc- 
Fadyen,  his  friend,  at  Toronto.  The 
change  which  was  wrought  in  Canadian 
thought  did  not  affect  theological  mat¬ 
ters  alone ;  and  the  centre  of  this  move¬ 
ment  of  wider  idealism  was  Queen’s,  the 
most  distinctively  Canadian  of  all  Cana¬ 
dian  universities. 

In  presenting  the  candidates  for  hon¬ 
orary  degrees,  Vice-Principal  W.  E. 
McNeill  spoke  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  have  the  hon¬ 
our  to  present  to  you  the  name  of  Oscar 
Douglas  Skelton,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs. 

“At  this  University,  Dr.  Skelton  has 
been  successively  brilliant  student,  inspir¬ 
ing  professor,  patient  dean,  wise  trustee 
and  silent  rector.  For  seventeen  years 
he  was  author  and  teacher  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Political  and  Economic  Science. 
He  added  to  the  high  achievement  of 
Adam  Shortt,  whom  he  succeeded,  and 
he  passed  on  to  his  successors  estab¬ 
lished  traditions  of  productive  learning 
and  honest  thinking,  of  tolerance,  wis¬ 
dom  and  humanity.  For  the  last  ten  years 
he  has  been  a  scholar  without  leisure  and 
a  statesman  without  portfolio.  He  has 
stood  at  the  right  hand  of  two  Canadian 
Prime  Ministers  as  trusted  adviser  in 
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External  Affairs.  At  Ottawa,  London, 
and  Geneva  he  has  helped  to  direct  the 
course  of  history  into  the  ways  of  inter¬ 
national  good. 

“Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  ask  you  to 
admit  Dr.  Oscar  Douglas  Skelton  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.” 

*  *  *  * 

“Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  have  the  hon¬ 
our  to  present  to  you  the  name  of  John 
Stanley  Plaskett,  Doctor  of  Science  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Director  of 
the  Dominion  Astrophysical  observatory 
at  Victoria. 

“Dr.  Plaskett  is  a  native  of  Ontario 
who  was  both  student  and  teacher  of 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
before  he  chose  the  field  of  Astronomy, 
in  which  he  has  done  work  of  conspicu¬ 
ous  value  and  made  an  honoured  name 
for  himself  and  for  his  observatory. 


“An  Astronomer  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  interstellar  space,  but  Dr.  Plaskett 
sometimes  descends  to  earth  and  during 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a 
scientist  he  has  found  time  for  such  use¬ 
ful  mundane  occupations  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  erection  of  the  largest  telescope 
in  Canada  and  the  publication  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  valuable  papers  on  spectroscopy 
and  optics. 

“Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  ask  you  to 
admit  Dr.  John  Stanley  Plaskett  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.” 

*  *  *  * 

“Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  have  the  hon¬ 
our  to  present  to  you  the  name  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Robert  Taylor,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto. 

“A  graduate  of  the  University  which 
he  now  serves  as  Professor  and  also  of 


CONVOCATION  GROUP,  MAY  9,  1934  (Photo  by  Marrison) 
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H.  A.  Kenti  Rev.  Dr.  W~  R.  Taylor. 
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Knox  Theological  College,  Dr.  Taylor 
continued  his  study  of  Oriental  languages 
in  Berlin  and  soon  became  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject.  Before  occupy¬ 
ing  his  present  chair  at  Toronto,  Dr. 
Taylor  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Vancouver, 
and  in  1928,  as  annual  professor  at  the 
School  of  Oriental  Studies  in  Jerusalem, 
he  was  able  to  study  at  close  quarters  the 
problems  of  ancient  and  modern  Pales¬ 
tine.  Four  years  ago  he  delivered  the 
Chancellor’s  Lectures  in  Queen’s  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  and  the  interest  which 
these  aroused  adds  the  warmth  of  wel¬ 
come  which  we  offer  to  a  distinguished 
scholar,  who  is  also  a  lucid  expositor  and 
a  sympathetic  counsellor  of  students. 

“Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  ask  you  to 
admit  the  Rev.  William  Robert  Taylor 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.’’ 

*  *  =k 

“Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  have  the  hon¬ 
our  to  present  to  you  the  name  of  Dor- 
land  Noxon  Morden,  Minister  of  Chal¬ 
mers  United  Church  in  Walkerville.  By 
tradition  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Mr.  Morden  early  in  life  en¬ 
tered  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  while  in  charge  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  in  Rochester,  New  York,  came 
under  the  influence  of  Principal  George 
Monro  Grant,  and  was  thus  attracted  to 
this  University  to  continue  his  studies. 
In  Ottawa,  in  Toronto  and  in  his  present 
charge  at  Walkerville,  Mr.  Morden  has 
not  only  brought  strength  to  his  congre¬ 
gations  by  his  preaching  and  his  person¬ 
ality,  hut  has  also  proved  himself  a  valu¬ 
able  servant  of  the  whole  community  by 
his  brave  and  resourceful  advocacy  of 
education  and  of  social  betterment. 

“Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  ask  you  to 
admit  the  Rev.  Dorland  Noxon  Morden 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.” 


SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS  CLOSE 
CONVOCATION  CEREMONIES 

MOST  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
Convocation-day  programme  on 
May  9  was  a  tea  in  the  Gymnasium,  at 
which  Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe  were 
hosts,  following  the  close  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  Grant  Hall.  Over  one  thousand 


graduates,  relatives  and  friends,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Council 
and  University  staff,  and  other  guests 
were  present.  Refreshments  were  served 
in  the  auxiliary  and  main  gymnasiums  by 
Kingston  alumnae. 

In  the  evening  a  very  successful  dance 
was  held  in  the  Gymnasium,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  guests,  who  numbered  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  were  received  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Clark,  Mrs.  John  Matheson 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mackintosh. 


QUEEN’S  SUPREME  NEED  IS 
INCREASE  IN  ENDOWMENT 

HE  formation  of  a  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  commmittee  was  one  of 
the  forward  steps  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  annual  meeting  on  May  9. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  C.  Mac- 
farlane,  Arts  ’ll,  of  Toronto,  the  En¬ 
dowment  Commmittee  was  constituted  as 
follows :  ex-officio  —  Principal  Fyfe, 
Vice-Principal  McNeill  and  Mr.  G.  J. 
Smith;  representing  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees — Messrs.  Macfarlane,  A.  J.  Meikle- 
john,  T.  A.  McGinnis,  E.  A.  Collins, 
Jackson  Booth,  W.  C.  Clark  and  John 
Irwin ;  representing  the  University  Coun¬ 
cil — Messrs.  Francis  King,  J.  C.  Elliott, 
and  C.  W.  Greenland ;  representing  the 
General  Alumni  Association — Dr.  T.  H. 
Farrell,  Messrs.  G.  C.  Bateman,  A.  E. 
MacRae  and  R.  D.  Harkness. 

Reports  by  the  Principal  and  Vice- 
Principal  upon  the  financial  problems  of 
the  University  indicated  that  Queen’s  is 
still  faced  with  the  necessity  of  most 
rigid  economy.  In  the  year  ending 
March  31  the  budget  was  balanced  and 
an  operating  surplus  of  $1869  recorded, 
but  this  was  achieved  only  by  strict  cur¬ 
tailment  of  expenditure  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  and  by  foregoing  needed  repairs 
and  replacements.  In  the  section  of  his  re¬ 
port  which  Principal  Fyfe  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  the  University,  he  stated: 
“The  Queen’s  that  might  be  awaits  an 
increase  in  endowment.” 

The  Treasurer’s  report  revealed  that 
the  total  revenue  for  all  faculties  was 
$679,557.  Educational  expenses,  includ- 
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ing  departmental  salaries  and  supplies  for 
the  regular  and  summer  sessions,  re¬ 
search,  courses  in  banking,  chartered  ac¬ 
countancy,  navigation,  and  public  lec¬ 
tures,  totalled  $406,112.  The  costs  of 
administration  and  maintenance  were 
$271,576.  During  the  past  session  the 
income  from  student  fees  alone  has  fallen 
off  by  $13,500  from  that  of  the  previous 
year,  owing  mainly  to  a  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  extramural,  summer  and 
banking  students.  The  most  serious 
problem  has  been  created  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  reduction  in  the  grant  from  the 
Ontario  Government.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  net  revenue  of  the  University 
has  decreased  by  $87,000.  In  the  matter 
of  investment  Queen’s  has  fared  well, 
her  losses  in  interest  upon  capital  being 
small  compared  to  the  general  deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing 
year.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the 
Board  previously  announced,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Farrell  was  appointed  in  succession  to 
Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  and  Messrs.  E.  R.  Pea¬ 
cock  and  Fraser  D.  Reid  were  re-elected 
for  further  terms. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES  HELD 
BY  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE 

ORGAN  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 
was  filled  to  capacity  for  the  clos¬ 
ing  exercises  of  Queen’s  Theological 
College  on  April  18.  Four  students  re¬ 
ceived  testamurs,  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  combined  Waddell  and  Leitch 
Memorial  travelling  scholarships,  valued 
at  $600,  had  been  awarded  to  Gordon  W. 
Porter,  Arts  ’31,  of  Lakefield,  Ont.  At 
the  Lhiiversity  Convocation  on  May  9 
three  of  the  graduating  class  in  Theology 
received  the  degree  of  B.D. 

The  address  to  the  graduating  class 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde, 
who,  as  announced  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  has  retired  from  the  chair  of 
Church  History  and  History  of  Dogma. 
Dr.  Dyde  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bid  good-bye  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  University. 

Principal  H.  A.  Kent,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R. 
Watts  and  Rev.  Prof.  J.  M.  Shaw  took 


part  in  the  exercises.  They  paid  a  high 
tribute  of  praise  to  Dr.  Dyde  and  G.  W. 
Porter,  President  of  the  Theological  So¬ 
ciety,  presented  him  with  a  gift  on  behalf 
of  the  students.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
esteem  in  which  Dr.  Dyde  was  held, 
both  as  teacher  and  friend. 


NEWSPAPER  ANNIVERSARY 

RECALLS  EMINENT  GRADUATE 

HE  useful  public  record  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  graduate  of  Queen’s,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  was  featured  prominently  in  the 
special  edition  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
commemorating  the  ninetieth  anniversary 
of  that  publication.  This  alumnus  was 
the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  James  Mac- 
lennan,  Arts  ’49,  LL.D.  ’85,  second  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Globe.  A  close  personal 
friend  of  the  founder  of  the  Globe,  James 
Maclennan,  Q.C.,  was  elected  to  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  paper  in  1882  as  successor 
to  George  Brown,  whose  tragic  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  1880. 

Born  in  Glengarry,  the  late  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Maclennan  came  to  Queen’s  at  an 
early  age  and  secured  his  B.A.  in  ’49. 
He  spent  the  next  four  years  as  master 
of  a  preparatory  school  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Oueen’s.  Then  he  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  ’57,  and 
practised  law  successfully  in  Toronto  for 
several  years.  He  took  silk  in  1872. 

As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mowat 
and  Downey,  Mr.  Maclennan  was  law 
partner  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  during  the 
latter’s  premiership.  After  becoming 
president  of  the  Globe  he  represented  the 
Liberal  party’s  control  on  the  directorate 
of  that  paper  until  appointed  to  the  On¬ 
tario  High  Court  in  1888.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Bench  by  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  and  a  Conservative  Government 
bore  testimony  to  Mr.  Maclennan’s  emi¬ 
nence  in  his  profession. 

For  twenty-four  years  Justice  Maclen¬ 
nan  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Queen’s,  and  in  1885  the  Univer¬ 
sity  bestowed  an  LL.D.  upon  him.  In 
1905  he  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  He  retired  in  1909 
and  died  in  1915. 
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PRIME  MINISTER  R.  B.  BENNETT 
BECOMES  RECTOR  OF  QUEEN’S 

HE  post  of  Rector  of  Queen’s  has 
been  accepted  by  Right  Honourable 
R.  B.  Bennett,  Prime  Minister  of  Can¬ 
ada,  following  his  election  by  acclama¬ 
tion  by  the  executive  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  hold  the  office 
for  three  years,  and  during  that  period 
will  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs,  who  has  been 
Rector  for  two  terms  since  the  retirement 
of  W.  H.  Coverdale  in  1928. 

Queen’s  is  the  only  university  in 
Canada  having  a  rectorship.  The  office 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Scottish  traditions 
of  the  University,  and  in  addition  to  ex- 
officio  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  involves  the  delivery  of  a  rec¬ 
torial  address.  The  Prime  Minister’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  post  representative  of  the 
registered  students  of  Queen’s  is  a  gra¬ 
cious  honour  conferred  upon  the  under¬ 
graduate  body.  Mr.  Bennett,  upon  whom 
Queen’s  bestowed  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1926,  is  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  to  hold  the  rectorship. 


1934  REUNION  SET  FOR 
WEEK-END  OF  OCTOBER  20 

HE  week-end  of  October  20,  that  of 
Fall  Convocation  and  the  Varsity- 
at-Queen’s  football  game,  was  set  for  the 
1934  Reunion  by  the  Directors  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  at  their 
semi-annual  meeting  on  May  9. 

The  final  seal  of  approval  was  also 
given  to  the  Dix  Reunion  Plan,  and  the 
new  scheme  will  be  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion  this  fall.  Under  it  the  classes  re¬ 
turning  will  be  those  of  all  faculties  for 
the  years  ’84  (fiftieth  anniversary)  ;  ’95, 
’96,  ’97,  and  ’98;  ’09  (twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary)  ;  ’14,  T5,  16  and  ’17.  “Four” 
classes  not  included  in  the  above  list  but 
which  would  have  returned  next  fall  un¬ 
der  the  former  plan,  are  also  cordially 
invited  to  join  in  the  Reunion  if  they 
wish  to  do  so. 


Several  of  the  classes  scheduled  to  re¬ 
unite  have  already  begun  to  organize,  and 
their  officers  will  shortly  be  sending 
“round  robins”  to  all  their  members 
whose  addresses  are  on  file.  The  Alumni 
Office  is  assisting  in  these  arrangements 
and  will  be  glad  to  give  similar  help  to 
the  executives  of  the  years  that  have  not 
yet  formulated  their  plans.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  initial  steps  will  be  taken  at  once, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  a  success¬ 
ful  reunion  depends  upon  early  and  ener¬ 
getic  spade-work. 

MISS  W.  KYDD  SUCCEEDS 
FORMER  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

N  appointment  of  interest  to  all 
women  graduates  of  Queen’s  was 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  May  9.  Miss  Winnifred 
Kydd,  of  Montreal,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Women,  was  chosen 
as  Dean  of  Women  in  succession  to  Miss 
Hilda  C.  Laird,  who  tendered  her  resig¬ 
nation  some  time  ago. 

Miss  Kydd  is  a  graduate  of  McGill 
University,  where  she  obtained  her  M.A. 
with  honours  in  economics  and  political 
science  in  1924.  She  then  went  to  Bryn 
Mawr  for  postgraduate  studies  on  a  fel¬ 
lowship  in  social  science.  Her  second 
year  there  brought  her  another  fellow¬ 
ship  in  political  science.  Subsequently, 
Miss  Kydd  undertook  independent  re¬ 
search  at  the  British  Museum  on  the 
emigration  of  Old  Country  peoples.  In 
1929  she  represented  the  Canadian  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Women  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  later  attended  the  International 
Council  in  Vienna.  The  latter  body  ap¬ 
pointed  her  to  the  permanent  committee 
for  the  protection  of  immigrants,  a  post 
which  took  her  to  Geneva  for  some  time. 
Elected  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  Canada  in  1931,  Miss 
Kydd  was  also  chosen  as  its  national  rep¬ 
resentative  by  Canada’s  Parliament  of 
Women,  held  in  Moncton  in  1931.  Since 
then  she  has  done  valuable  work  in  many 
fields,  particularly  unemployment,  the 
Junior  League  and  the  Girl  Guide  move¬ 
ment. 
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Miss  Laird,  who  now  becomes  full 
time  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  has 
been  Dean  of  Women  since  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  McNeill  nine  years 
ago.  Taking  over  the  office  with  the 
opening  of  Ban  Righ  Hall  in  1925,  Miss 
Laird  overcame  a  host  of  new  problems 
of  organization  and  administration,  and 
proved  herself  an  efficient  and  well-liked 
Dean.  At  all  times  she  gave  splendid 
leadership  to  Levana  self-government 
and  social  activities.  From  1925  to  1932, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent 
abroad,  she  lived  in  Ban  Righ  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  residence  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ban  Righ  Hall  Board.  After 
1932  she  left  the  direct  administration  of 
the  residence  to  Miss  Janet  Allan,  Assis¬ 
tant  Dean  of  Women,  and  devoted  more 
of  her  own  time  to  academic  work  and 
the  non-resident  students. 


FOUR  RESEARCH  AWARDS 
WON  BY  QUEEN’S  GRADUATES 


RECENT  graduates  of  Queen’s  were 
successful  in  winning  four  of  this 
year’s  scholarship  awards  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 

One  of  the  hardy  perennials  on  the 
Research  Council’s  roster,  B.  G.  Gardi¬ 
ner,  Arts  ’31,  formerly  of  Freelton,  Ont., 
added  to  his  already  long  list  of  honours 
by  winning  one  of  six  studentships. 
There  were  twenty  applications  for  the 
award,  which  is  valued  at  $500.  Mr. 
Gardiner  will  continue  to  carry  on  re¬ 
search  in  bacteriology  at  Queen’s. 

In  the  face  of  very  keen  competition 
from  sixty-four  applicants,  bursaries 
were  won  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Baker,  Arts 
’32,  of  Kingston,  J.  S.  Marshall,  Arts  ’31, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  and  J.  W.  Mc- 
Cubbin,  Sc.  ’32,  of  North  Bay.  Miss 
Baker  and  Mr.  Marshall  propose  to  carry 
on  their  work  at  Queen’s,  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  bacteriology  and  physics  respec¬ 
tively.  Mr.  McCubbin  will  continue  in 
physical  chemistry  at  McGill,  where  he 
has  been  for  the  past  year. 

Distribution  of  the  twenty-six  schol¬ 
arships  was  spread  over  the  Dominion 
from  Dalhousie  to  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  Queen’s  ranked  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  number  of  winners. 


GRADUATING  STUDENTS  WIN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 

AT  Convocation  on  May  10  the  Uni¬ 
versity  awarded  three  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Fellowships  to  “candidates  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  promise,”  and  three  Reuben 
Wells  Leonard  Fellowships  to  graduates 
“willing  and  qualified  to  undertake  inde¬ 
pendent  research  work  in  the  interests  of 


E.  F.  BEACH  BARBARA  BROWN 

higher  culture.”  The  fourth  Wells  Fel¬ 
lowship  was  assigned  in  Science.  Medals 
and  other  prizes  were  also  presented. 

The  Arts  Research  Fellowships  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Travelling,  $500, 
Earl  F.  Beach,  Fort  Erie,  Ont. ;  Resi¬ 
dent,  $500,  Barbara  Brown,  Aultsville. 
Ont. ;  $300,  Morris  Lieff,  Ottawa.  The 


MORRIS  LIEFF  ANNE  BRODIE 

R.  W.  Leonard  Fellowships,  each  valued 
at  $500,  were  won  by  Anne  Brodie,  Que¬ 
bec,  P.Q.,  J.  F.  Hinds,  Orillia,  Arthur 
W.  Weston,  Smith’s  Falls.  The  winner 
of  the  Governor-General’s  Medal  in  Ap¬ 
plied  Science,  Raymand  H.  L.  Holmes, 
Kingston,  was  the  recipient  of  the  fourth 
R.  W.  Leonard  Fellowship. 

Other  major  awards  in  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ence  were  as  follows:  The  Sir  James 
Aikins  Fellowship  in  Colonial  History, 
$400,  Bessye  Sheffield,  Lyndhurst,  Ont. ; 
Welch  Scholarship,  $100,  G.  Murvale 
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Watts,  Kingston ;  Mclver  Scholarship, 
$200,  Edmund  G.  Berry,  Kinburn,  Ont. ; 
P.  D.  Ross  Scholarships  —  Commerce, 
$150,  R.  M.  Andrew,  Port  Arthur;  Sec¬ 
ond  Year  Science,  $100,  Omer  Chaput, 
Ottawa;  $50,  Earl  F.  Law,  Sarnia,  Ont.; 
Kenneth  B.  Carruthers  Scholarships — 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  $137.50,  Hubert 
Smedley,  Camden  East,  Ont. ;  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical,  $137.50,  William  A. 


Barbara  Brown,  Aultsville,  Ont. ;  Span¬ 
ish,  Margaret  McGregor,  Bowmanville; 
English,  Martha  Shepard,  Toronto ;  His¬ 
tory,  Bessye  Sheffield,  Lyndhurst,  Ont. ; 
Economics,  Earl  Beach,  Fort  Erie;  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Alexander  Grant,  Williamstown, 
Ont. ;  Mathematics,  Dorothy  Lean,  Co- 
bourg;  Physics,  John  Hinds,  Orillia; 
Chemistry,  Morris  Lieff,  Ottawa;  Biol¬ 
ogy,  Anne  Brodie,  Quebec,  P.Q. 


R.  H.  L.  HOLMES  RUBY  CORDY 


Bethune,  Hamilton.  Miss  Ruby  Cordy, 
Sulphide,  Ont.,  won  the  French  Ex¬ 
change  Studentship. 

The  University  Scholarships  in  Sci¬ 
ence  were  awarded  as  follows :  First 
Year,  Group  A,  value  $100  each,  Donald 
Dewar,  Ottawa,  Arthur  Forrest,  Read¬ 
ing,  Eng.,  William  Foster,  Guelph,  Hugh 


J.  F.  HINDS  A.  W.  WESTON 


McFarlane,  Keene,  Ont.  First  Year, 
Group  B,  value  $75  each,  Douglas  Air- 
hart,  Marmora,  Sydney  Bulbuk,  Mar¬ 
mora,  James  Rutherford,  Kingston,  Har¬ 
old  Wilson,  Chapleau.  Second  Year, 
value  $90  each,  F.  A.  S.  Day,  Ottawa, 
Thomas  Doherty,  Sarnia,  Gordon  Fra¬ 
ser,  Sarnia,  Omer  Chaput,  Ottawa,  Nor¬ 
man  Hoch,  Killaloe,  Ont.,  Andrew  King, 
Welland. 

Departmental  medals  were  won  by 
graduating  students  as  follows :  Latin, 
Barbara  Brown,  Aultsville,  Ont. ;  Greek, 


RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMME 

AWAITING  SANCTION 

EGOTIATIONS  are  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  as  the  Review  goes  to  press 
for  the  inclusion  of  various  works  of 
renovation  and  construction  at  Queen’s 
in  the  City  of  Kingston’s  summer  pro¬ 
gramme  of  municipal  relief. 

The  municipality  has  already  approved 
of  the  schemes  under  consideration.  The 
Ontario  Government  has  also  given  its 
approval,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  government  is  still  being  awaited  by 
the  civic  authorities.  If  that  sanction  is 
forthcoming,  the  work  will  be  under¬ 
taken  at  an  early  date,  the  labour  costs 
being  shared  equally  by  the  municipality 
and  the  two  governments,  and  the  costs 
of  material,  design  and  supervision  being 
borne  by  the  University. 

Originally  the  municipality  and  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  in  conference  with  the  University 
authorities,  had  approved  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  with  fire-proof  materials  of 
Gordon  Hall,  Ontario  Hall  and  the 
Medical  laboratories.  On  further  con¬ 
sideration  the  University  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  finance  its  share  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  renovation  of  three  large  build¬ 
ings.  It  was  then  decided  to  undertake 
the  fire-proofing  of  Gordon  Hall,  and  for 
the  other  work  to  substitute,  if  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  governments  could  be  secured, 
the  complete  reconditioning  of  Grant 
Hall,  the  addition  of  a  wing  to  one  of 
the  women’s  residences,  and  minor  work 
such  as  repairs  to  roads  in  the  University 
grounds  and  to  the  foundations  of  cer¬ 
tain  buildings  that  are  much  in  need  of 
water-proofing. 

The  substitutions  mentioned  above 
will,  if  approved,  make  very  little  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  funds  of  the  University. 
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The  reconditioning  of  Grant  Hall  will  re¬ 
main  the  responsibility  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association,  though  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  agreed  to  lend  the  funds  imme¬ 
diately  necessary  in  order  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  municipal  relief 
scheme.  Queen’s  share  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  residence  project  will  be  met 
out  of  a  reserve  of  $42,098,  accumulated 
as  a  special  trust  fund  for  this  purpose 
from  the  operation  of  Ban  Righ  Hall  and 
the  other  women’s  residences. 

Negotiations  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
Grant  Hall  scheme  in  the  unemployment- 
relief  project  were  initiated  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  during  March.  Representa¬ 
tions  were  made  that  the  Grant  Hall 
Fund  was  then  approximately  $4000, 
and  that  with  an  additional  $1000  there 
would  be  enough  money  available  to 
cover  the  outlay  for  materials  on  work 
costing  about  $12,000. 

Upon  this  basis,  it  was  shown,  the  As¬ 
sociation  could  carry  out  the  most  urgent 
part  of  its  plans,  including  the  provision 
of  separate  men’s  and  women’s  retiring 
quarters  and  adequate  storage  space  for 


chairs  and  tables  under  the  lobby  at  the 
south  end  of  Grant  Hall;  the  erection  of 
a  new  platform  and,  beneath  it,  a  large 
refreshment  room,  kitchen  and  lavatory; 
the  installation  of  fire  exits  at  the  north 
ends  of  the  gallery;  the  enclosure  of  the 
gallery  with  a  wood-pannelled  front,  and 
the  complete  redecoration  of  the  entire 
hall. 

Further  consideration  led  to  the  con¬ 
viction  upon  the  part  of  the  Alumni 
committee  and  University  authorities 
alike,  that — if  the  opportunity  of  having 
the  work  done  on  a  relief  basis  developed 
— the  whole  project  should  be  under¬ 
taken  at  one  time.  It  was  also  deemed 
advisable  that  certain  improvements  to 
the  interior  of  the  building  should  be 
made  in  addition  to  those  originally  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  to  proceed 
with  the  acoustic  treatment  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  main  auditorium  and  the  complete 
relighting  of  the  hall,  as  originally 
planned.  In  addition,  it  was  proposed 
to  fireproof  the  upper  and  lower  hall¬ 
ways  at  the  south  end  and  to  install  steel 
stairways  to  the  gallery ;  to  make  the 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  BOARDING-HOUSE  GROUP,  1925 

A  Reunion  Marking  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held 

at  Queen's  in  July, 
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gallery  itself  fire-resistive  by  means  of 
a  mastic  coating;  and  to  lay  a  complete 
new  floor  of  concrete,  with  a  wood-block 
surface,  in  the  main  auditorium. 

Estimates  on  the  revised  project 
amounted  to  $14,375  for  labour  and 
$12,625  for  materials  and  supervision — 
a  total  of  $27,000 — and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  amply  for  unforeseen  contingencies, 
it  was  felt  that  approximately  $14,000 
should  be  available  for  materials,  etc.  On 
the  understanding  that  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  continue  its  efforts  to  raise 
the  requisite  funds,  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  agreed  to  lend  the  Association  up  to 
$10,000  with  which  to  finance  the 
scheme — the  loan  to  be  without  interest 
for  two  years,  after  which  the  balance 
outstanding  would  bear  interest  at  6  per 
cent.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  meeting  on  May  9, 
unanimously  approved  the  steps  taken  by 
its  Advisory  Committee  and  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  loan  from  the  trustees. 

The  addition  of  a  wing  to  one  of  the 
women’s  residences  will  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  a  women  students’  union 
and  a  number  of  extra  bedrooms.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  session  only  117  out  of  346 
women  students  were  able  to  live  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  three  senior  years  who 
applied  for  admission  had  to  be  refused. 


STAFF  CHANGES 

TAFF  changes  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  session  on  May 
9  were  more  numerous  than  usual.  In 
addition  to  the  resignations  of  Dr.  S.  W. 
Dyde  from  the  Theological  staff  and 
Miss  Hilda  C.  Faird  as  Dean  of  Women, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  there 
were  numerous  promotions.  Due  to  the 
death  of  two  prominent  members  of  the 
Medical  staff,  a  rearrangement  of  certain 
teaching  duties  has  been  made  in  that 
faculty  during  the  past  term,  and  these 
also  received  the  ratification  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Leave  of  absence  for  a  year  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Director  of 
Courses  in  Commerce  and  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  leave  of  absence  granted  a 
year  ago  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Ettinger,  Associate 


Professor  of  Physiology,  was  extended 
for  another  year.  Prof.  J.  K.  Robert¬ 
son,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  Prof. 
G.  Humphrey,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Currie, 
Director  of  Extension  Courses,  are  re¬ 
turning  after  a  year's  leave. 

Associate  Professor  N.  McL.  Rogers 
was  promoted  to  a  full  Professorship. 
Dr.  G.  Ylastos  and  K.  P.  Johnston  were 
promoted  from  Assistant  Professors  to 
Associate  Professors.  Miss  Hilda  Laird 
was  made  full-time  Assistant  Professor 
of  German.  Mr.  J.  L.  McDougall  was 
promoted  from  Lecturer  in  Economics 
to  Assistant  Professor. 

The  three  Deans,  whose  terms  had  ex¬ 
pired,  were  reappointed. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  Dr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Gibson  gave  up  part  of  his  work  as 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Thera¬ 
peutics.  In  the  rearrangement  of  work 
due  to  the  passing  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Gardiner, 
Dr.  P.  M.  Macdonnell  was  made  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Dr.  S. 
W.  Houston  was  promoted  from  Lectur¬ 
er  to  Assistant  Professor,  and  Dr.  D.  W. 
Boucher  was  made  a  Lecturer.  The  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  E.  C.  D.  MacCallum  was 
taken  over  by  Dr.  Bruce  Hopkins,  who 
was  raised  from  Lecturer  to  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine,  while  Dr.  G.  H. 
Bird  was  promoted  from  clinical  assis¬ 
tant  in  Medicine  to  Lecturer,  and  Dr. 
Ford  Connell  from  Fellow  to  Lecturer. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

Dr.  G.  S.  Melvin  was  elected  president 
of  the  Faculty  Players  for  the  ensuing 
year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
organization.  Others  elected  were 
Mrs.  Douglas  Chown,  vice-president, 
Prof.  L.  E.  Law,  secretary,  and  Prof. 
R.  G.  PI.  Smails,  treasurer. 

*  *  *  * 

A  scholarship  open  to  student’s  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
has  been  established  at  the  University 
through  a  gift  from  Isaac  Cohen  of 
Kingston,  proprietor  of  the  Monarch 
Battery  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
scholarship  will  have  an  annual  value  of 
$100. 
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HONORARY  DEGREE  GIVEN 
DR.  FYFE  BY  DALHOUSIE 

ALHOUSIE  UNIVERSITY  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  Principal  of 
Oueen’s  as  an  outstanding  educationist 
when  it  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  upon  Dr.  W.  H. 
Fyfe  at  its  spring  Convocation  on  May 
15.  Principal  Fyfe  was  the  guest  of  Pre¬ 
sident  Carleton  Stanley  of  Dalhousie 
University. 

The  address  to  the  Dalhousie  gradu¬ 
ating  class  was  delivered  by  Principal 
Fyfe,  who  created  a  very  favourable  im¬ 
pression.  As  in  his  address  at  the 
Queen's  Convocation,  Dr.  Fyfe  present¬ 
ed  an  inspiring  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  education  which  will  linger 
long  in  the  memories  of  his  hearers. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
a  Principal  of  Queen’s  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Maritimes,  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
alumni  took  full  advantage  of  the  occa¬ 


sion.  Dr.  Fyfe  was  the  guest  of  honour 
at  an  alumni  gathering  organized  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Hess,  Arts  ’25.  An  account  of 
the  meeting  will  be  given  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Reznew. 


ALUMNI  DIRECTORS  REVIEW 
ACTIVITIES  AND  PROBLEMS 

HE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  held  its 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  Douglas  Li¬ 
brary  on  May  9  with  the  President,  Dr. 
T.  H.  Farrell,  in  the  chair.  Fifteen  mem¬ 
bers  were  present. 

The  new  proposals  in  connection  with 
the  reconditioning  of  Grant  Hall  were 
carefully  considered  and,  as  reported 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  were  approved. 
To  act  and  confer  with  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  if 
and  when  the  work  is  undertaken,  the 
following  Alumni  committee  was  ap- 


STUDENTS  TAKE  PART  IN  DOMINION  DRAMA  FESTIVAL 

A  Scene  from  “Submerged,”  by  H.  S.  Cottman  and  Le  Vergne  Shaw,  presented  by  the  Queen’s  Dramatic 
Guild  in  the  Drama  Festival  finals  at  Ottawa  on  April  27.  Mrs.  G.  B.  lieed  and  W.  P.  Wilgar,  Jr.,  were 
directors.  Above,  from  left  to  right — Gerald  Chernoff  as  Jorgson,  Arthur  Sutherland  as  Brice,  George  Ault 
as  Nabb,  Lome  Green  as  Shaw,  Donald  Lapp  as  McAndrews,  John  Sutherland  as  Dunn. 
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pointed:  Miss  M.  Macdonnell,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hanley,  Dr.  J.  H.  Orr  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Semi-annual  operating  and  financial 
reports,  presented  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  were  discussed  at  length.  Par¬ 
ticular  reference  was  made  to  the  loss 
that  the  Association  has  suffered  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell. 

A  committee  composed  of  President 
Farrell,  Vice-President  A.  E.  MacRae 
and  Dean  A.  L.  Clarke  (representing  the 
Employment  Service)  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  summary  for  publication  in  the 
Review  of  the  various  alumni  and  em¬ 
ployment  activities  administered  from 
the  Alumni  Office.  It  was  considered 
that  such  a  statement  showing  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
Association  would  hold  much  interest  for 
the  alumni  body. 

Means  of  increasing  the  interest  and 
activity  of  the  Alumni  branches  were 
also  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that 
branch  delegates  be  invited  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Alumni  Association  when  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  branches  are  unable  to  at¬ 
tend. 

Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae,  of  Ottawa,  and 
Prof.  S.  N.  Graham,  of  Kingston,  were 
re-elected  to  the  Board  for  the  ensuing 
year. 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL  REVISES 
BY-LAWS,  HEARS  REPORTS 

EPORTS  upon  numerous  phases 
of  the  University’s  life  were  passed 
in  review  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  Council  in  the  Douglas  Li¬ 
brary  on  May  8.  Thirty-three  members 
were  present  and  Principal  Fyfe  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair. 

One  of  the  main  items  of  business  was 
the  revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  With  slight  amendment,  revisions 
prepared  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Council’s  executive  committee  were 
adopted. 

The  major  change  wrought  was  in  the 
method  of  nominating  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Council  and  Board  of 


Trustees.  Nomination  papers  for  these 
bodies  will  not  in  future  be  sent  to  the 
registered  graduates,  a  step  that  will  cut 
down  considerably  the  cost  of  Univer¬ 
sity  elections.  According  to  the  revised 
by-laws,  graduates  still  retain  the  right 
annually  to  nominate  nine  candidates  for 
the  Council  and  two  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Such  nominations  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  made,  however,  on  the  gradu¬ 
ates’  own  initiative.  In  order  to  secure 
adequate  publicity,  the  new  by-laws 
stipulate  that  a  notice  declaring  nomina¬ 
tions  receivable  shall  be  printed  each 
year  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Queen  s 
Reviezv. 

Another  change  made  was  in  the  title 
of  the  Registrar  of  the  Council.  In  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  ETniver- 
sity  Registrar,  the  former  official  is  now 
to  be  designated  as  “Secretary  of  the 
University  Council.”  The  personnel  of 
the  Executive  Committee  was  raised  to 
nine  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Vice-Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  University  and  the  Principal 
of  the  Theological  College.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  appointed  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  is  as  follows :  Principal  Fyfe, 
Vice-Principal  McNeill,  Rev.  Principal 
Kent  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  J. 
Smith)  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell,  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees;  Mr.  Francis  King,  of  the 
University  Council ;  and  Dean  Matheson, 
Dean  Etherington  and  Dean  Clark,  rep¬ 
resenting  Arts,  Medicine  and  Science. 

Principal  Fyfe  reported  upon  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  civic  and  government 
authorities  to  secure  approval  of  recon¬ 
struction  work  at  Queen’s  on  the  basis 
of  unemployment  relief.  Vice-Principal 
McNeill  dealt  with  the  financial  problems 
of  the  University  and  as  highly  com¬ 
mended  on  his  success  as  Treasurer  in 
balancing  the  budget.  Reports  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  the  Alum¬ 
nae  Association  and  the  Grant  Hall  reno¬ 
vation  project  were  also  submitted. 

The  fraternity  question  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  discussed  at  length.  Definite 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  frater¬ 
nities  and  sororities  at  Queen’s  was  again 
voiced  by  graduates  representing  alumni 
opinion  in  Ottawa,  Winnipeg  and  other 
centres. 
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QUEEN’S  GRADUATE  ADOPTED 
INTO  INDIAN  CONFEDERACY 

T  an  impressive  ceremony  held  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Indians  of  the  Cale¬ 
donia  district,  Mrs.  Celia  B.  File,  Arts 
’29,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  League  of  Six  Nations.  This  signal 
tribute,  rarely  made  to  a  member  of  the 


MRS.  C.  B.  FILE 


white  race,  was  in  recognition  of  Mrs. 
File’s  historical  researches  into  the  rit¬ 
ual,  customs,  legends  and  folklore  of  the 
Iroquois. 

Ka-noe-rohn-kwa,  meaning  “the  lov¬ 
ing-hearted’’  or  “Lovingheart,”  was  the 
name  officially  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  File 
in  the  tribal  ceremony.  Some  years  ago 
the  same  name  was  given  her  as  a  cour¬ 
tesy  title  by  the  Mohawk  Indians  on  the 
Tyendinaga  Reserve  near  Deseronto.  It 
was  then  given  for  her  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion  as  teacher,  nurse  and  friend  over  a 
period  of  six  years,  during  which  she 
taught  on  the  Reserve. 

During  the  festivities  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  Indians,  Mrs.  File  had  audiences 
writh  Jacob  Hess,  one  of  the  keepers  of 
the  Iroquois  faith,  and  with  William 
Loft  and  his  daughter,  Bernice,  the  only 
living  persons  who  know  completely  the 
languages  of  the  Six  Nations.  She  was 
privileged  to  attend  a  Long  House  fune¬ 
ral,  and  as  a  further  honour  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Wolf  Clan. 

Mrs.  File,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
Napanee  Collegiate  Institute  as  specialist 
in  English  and  history,  had  a  brilliant 
academic  record  at  Queen’s.  She  won 
the  Alexander  Laird  Scholarship  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  in  1929  the  Sir  Tames  Aikens 
Fellowship  in  Colonial  history.  She 


earned  her  M.A.  four  years  ago,  making 
a  study  of  the  control  of  Indians  affairs 
in  Upper  Canada  and  writing  her  thesis 
on  Molly  Brant,  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  sister  of  the  famous  Indian 
leader,  Joseph  Brant. 


NOTED  PROFESSOR  RESIGNS 
FROM  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE 

ERMINATING  an  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  Queen’s  that  has  been 
broken  only  at  intervals  during  more 
than  half  the  span  of  the  University’s 
history,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde,  Professor 
of  Church  History  and  History  of 
Dogma,  and  former  Principal  of  the 
Queen’s  Theological  College,  resigned 
from  his  chair  at  the  close  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  session. 

Dr.  Dyde  was  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  educationists  on  the  staff  of 
Queen’s.  As  a  scholar  and  teacher  he 
ranked  with  John  Watson,  Nathan  Du¬ 
puis,  G.  M.  Grant,  Adam  Shortt,  John 
McNaughton,  and  others  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the 
staff  of  Oueen’s.  A  man  of  wide  inter- 
ests  and  great  riches  of  mind  and  heart, 
his  retirement  from  active  academic 
work  will  be  regretted  by  all  who  have 
been  privileged  to  sit  under  him. 
“Countless  men  across  the  Dominion  will 
envy  me  my  opportunity  to-night  to  pay 
this  slight  tribute  to  Dr.  Dyde,”  was  the 
happy  phrase  used  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Watts 
at  the  Theological  Convocation  in  voic¬ 
ing  the  esteem  in  which  his  retiring  col¬ 
league  is  held. 

Samuel  Walters  Dyde  entered  Queen’s 
as  a  student  in  1879.  In  1883  he  se¬ 
cured  his  B.A.  and  a  year  later  his  M.A. 
He  then  went  on  in  Theology,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition,  took  courses  in  mathematics  and 
science,  which  in  1887  earned  him  the 
D.Sc.  degree.  For  some  years  he  served 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Brunswick.  He  returned 
to  Queen’s  to  become  Professor  of  Men- 
tal  Philosophy,  in  association  with  his 
former  teacher,  Dr.  John  Watson.  After 
sixteen  years  he  left  his  Alma  Mater  to 
become  Principal  of  Robertson  Presby¬ 
terian  College,  Edmonton,  when  that  in- 
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stitution  was  created  in  1911  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Western  Canada.  In  1917  Dr. 
Dyde  came  back  as  Principal  of  Queen’s 
Theological  College  and  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology.  He  transferred  to 


the  chair  of  Church  History  and  History 
of  Dogma  two  years  later.  He  resigned 
as  Principal  in  1926,  but  remained  as 
professor  until  this  year.  Dr.  Dyde  is 
now  seventy-three  years  of  age. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


EVERY  available  seat  and  all  the 
standing  room  in  Convocation  Hall 
was  occupied  on  March  30  when 
J.  Philip  Noel-Baker,  one  of  the  world’s 
most  eminent  authorities  on  international 
affairs,  spoke  on  “The  Next  War.”  The 
lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Students’  International  Relations  Club 
of  Queen’s.  Mr.  Noel-Baker  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League  of  Nations  section  of 
the  British  delegation  during  the  Peace 
Conference  and  was  with  the  League 
secretariat  until  1922.  From  1924  to 
1929  he  was  professor  of  International 
Relations  at  the  University  of  London 
and  from  1929  to  1931  he  served  as  par¬ 
liamentary  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Commerce 
Club  held  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle  near  the 
end  of  the  College  term,  W.  H.  Moore, 
M. A.,  former  chairman  of  the  Dominion’s 
Advisory  Board  on  Tariff  and  Taxation, 
gave  the  main  address.  Many  guests 
attended  the  banquet,  including  Wilfred 
Hanbury,  M.P.,  in  addition  to  University 
officials. 

^  ^  ^  'I' 

In  the  annual  elections  of  the  Journal 
staff  at  the  close  of  the  term  Miss  Mary 
Fraser,  Arts  ’35,  Kingston,  was  made 
editor-in-chief  for  1934-35.  Miss  Fraser 
is  the  second  co-ed  to  hold  the  highest 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  Journal  in 
the  sixty  years’  existence  of  the  paper. 
Others  officers  appointed  were :  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Charles  Cochrane,  Arts  ’35,  Orillia; 
managing  editor,  J.  C.  Young,  Arts  ’37, 
Oshawa;  Levana  editor,  Betty  Laird, 
Arts  ’36,  Winnipeg;  sports  editor,  A. 
Gratton,  Arts  ’35,  Kingston. 


Elections  of  the  Engineering  Society 
at  the  close  of  the  term  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  following  executive  for 
1934-35 :  Honorary  President,  Prof. 
D.  S.  Ellis,  Arts  ’07,  Sc.  TO;  President, 
S.  C.  Williams,  ’35,  Ottawa;  First  Vice- 
President,  G.  C.  Garrow,  ’35,  Ottawa; 
Second  Vice-President,  W.  N.  Simmons, 
’36,  Kingston ;  Secretary,  H.  B.  Megill, 
’35,  Ottawa;  Assistant  Secretary,  F.  W. 
Toy,  ’36,  Haileybury;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Biesenthal,  ’36,  Pembroke;  Year  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  D.  E.  Rattray,  ’35,  Toronto ; 
N.  W.  Timmerman,  ’36,  Kingston;  A, 
Kirkland,  ’37,  Toronto;  G.  McMahon, 
’37,  Kingston.  *  *  *  * 

The  Levana  Society,  in  its  annual 
spring  elections,  endorsed  the  following 
executive  for  the  coming  session :  Hon¬ 
orary  President,  Kay  Jarvis,  ’34,  Stettler, 
Alta.;  Vice-President,  Margaret  Newton, 
’35,  Buckingham,  Que. ;  Secretary, 
Norma  Schroeder,  ’36,  Victoria,  B.C. ; 
Treasurer,  Margaret  Davis,  ’36,  Ottawa; 
President,  L.  A.  B.  of  C.,  Ruth  Fish- 
leigh,  ’36,  Oshawa ;  President  Levana 

Council,  Lucia  McTear,  ’35,  Cataraqui. 

*  *  *  * 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  final  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Levana  Society  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  silver  dressing-table  set 
and  a  beautiful  bouquet  to  Miss  Hilda  C. 
Laird,  Arts  T8,  retiring  Dean  of  Women. 
Miss  Mary  McLennan,  Levana  president, 
made  the  presentation  and,  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  address,  expressed  the  affection, 
gratitude  and  loyalty  which  the  members 
of  Levana  entertained  towards  Miss 
Laird.  *  *  *  * 

John  Kostuik,  Sc.  ’34,  of  Timmins, 
was  awarded  the  Jenkins  trophy  for 
1934. 
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Toronto 

( Contributed ) 

**  RIDAY  the  Thirteenth”  is  no 

A  longer  considered  unlucky  by  the 
members  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of 
Queen’s  Alumni  Association;  for  Fri¬ 
day,  April  13,  happened  to  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  most  succcessful  Easter  party 
organized  by  that  enthusiastic  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  scene  was  laid  in  the  auditorium 
of  Eaton’s,  College  Street,  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  appointments  of  which  was  added  a 
Queen’s  atmosphere  by  means  of  clever 
Tricolour  decorations.  The  music  was 
provided  by  Luigi  Romanelli’s  orchestra, 
with  Leo  Romanelli  conducting.  That 
the  Romanelli  standard  of  excellence  was 
maintained  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  card  room — a  convenience  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  more  conservative  and 
those  who  had  passed  the  adventurous 
age — was  as  deserted  as  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith’s  famed  village.  A  delightful  sup¬ 
per  was  served  in  the  Round  Room  and 
the  spacious  foyer. 

One  especially  pleasant  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  presence  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  earlier  graduates.  They  were 
warmly  welcomed,  as  were  also  many 
alumni,  both  older  and  younger,  from 
other  centres  nearby  Toronto.  At  the 
close  of  the  evening  it  was  sincerely 
hoped  that  many  more  similar  functions 
would  find  a  place  in  the  schedule  of 
coming  events. 

The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  MacMillan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Macdonnell,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Grant.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
event  comprised:  D.  G.  Geiger,  Sc.  ’22, 
Alan  Broadbent,  Arts  ’29,  J.  R.  Gordon, 
Sc.  ’20,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Harkness  (E.  G. 
Rolston),  Arts  T4,  Miss  Esther  Wagner, 
Arts  ’25,  Miss  Bernice  Robinson,  Arts 
T4,  R.  J.  Aitchison,  Arts  ’29,  W.  Her¬ 
man  Browne,  Com.  ’23,  W.  P.  Ferguson, 


Arts  ’08,  Paul  Moreland,  Arts  ’24,  E.  O. 
Morgan,  Sc.  ’26,  N.  G.  Stewart,  Arts 
’ll,  Sc.  T5,  Ross  Winter,  Arts  ’26. 

Winnipeg 

ONOURING  R.  A.  Wilson,  Arts 
’01,  Ph.D.  ’06,  a  distinguished  grad¬ 
uate  of  Queen's  who  is  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
the  Winnipeg  members  of  the  Manitoba 
Branch  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion  gathered  at  luncheon  at  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hotel  on  April  4.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  in  Winnipeg  as  the  chief  speaker  of 
the  Manitoba  teachers’  convention.  R.  D. 
Guy,  K.C.,  Arts  ’05,  presided  at  the 
luncheon,  and  D.  H.  Laird,  K.C.,  Arts 
’98,  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speaker. 

“The  Queen’s  Spirit — Its  Origin  and 
Characteristics”  was  the  topic  of  Dr. 
Wilson’s  address.  In  it  he  showed  that 
the  basis  of  the  present  distinctive  spirit 
of  Queen’s  students  and  graduates  had 
been  laid  years  ago  by  six  earnest  and 
renowned  professors — Principal  Grant, 
Watson,  Dupuis,  Cappon,  McNaughton 
and  Dyde.  While  Queen’s  fortunately 
had  avoided  the  dangerous  development 
of  “types,”  there  had  grown  up  a  uni¬ 
versity  spirit  distinctly  her  own.  Fun¬ 
damentally  this  spirit  is  simply  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  philosophical  independence. 

Kootenay 

WIDESPREAD  desire  among 
Queen’s  graduates  in  the  Kootenay 
district  of  British  Columbia  for  formal 
alumni  organization  crystallized  on 
March  24  when  twenty-one  graduates 
from  Trail,  Rossland  and  Salmo  held  a 
reunion  dinner  at  the  Crown  Point  Ho¬ 
tel,  Trail,  and  formed  a  branch  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Daly,  Med.  ’27,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  gathering, 
outlined  the  aims  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  urged  that  a  branch  be  organ- 
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ized  to  represent  that  section  of  British 
Columbia.  The  proposal  met  with  unani¬ 
mous  and  enthusiastic  approval. 

In  the  election  of  officers  the  following 
executive  was  chosen:  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rev.  C.  H.  Daly,  Arts  ’20,  Ross- 
land ;  President,  S.  S.  McDiarmid,  Sc. 
’03,  Trail;  Vice-President,  I.  M.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Sc.  ’17,  Salmo;  Secretary,  B.  J. 
Walsh,  Sc.  ’22,  Trail;  Executive,  S.  N. 
Gray,  Sc.  T3,  Chapman  Camp,  P.  H. 
Sheffield,  Arts  ’24,  Nelson,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Daly,  Med.  ’27,  Rossland,  and  C.  E. 
Marlatt,  Sc.  ’23,  Trail. 

A  number  of  those  present  contributed 
short  talks  after  the  dinner.  Among 
them  were  Rev.  C.  H.  Daly,  S.  S.  Mc¬ 
Diarmid,  G.  H.  Kilburn,  Sc.  ’09,  I.  M. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Marshall  (Flora 
Schofield),  Arts  T5,  A.  G.  Cameron, 
Arts  ’06,  Dr.  E.  E.  Topliff,  Arts  ’17, 
Med.  T9,  A.  E.  Allison,  Arts  ’20,  and 
F.  C.  Ransom,  Sc.  ’30. 

Everyone  present  proclaimed  the  even¬ 
ing  a  splendid  success  and  agreed  that  a 
similar  function  should  be  held  at  least 
once  a  year.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  dinner  were  B.  J.  Walsh,  S.  S. 
McDiarmid,  G.  H.  Kilburn,  K.  D. 
McBean,  Sc.  ’21,  C.  E.  Marlatt,  Sc.  ’23, 
and  Dr.  J.  S.  Daly. 

Saskatoon 

ATHERING  in  an  atmosphere  of 
university  gaiety  to  enjoy  the  songs 
and  college  yells  of  their  Alma  Mater, 
members  of  the  Saskatoon  Branch  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  together 
with  guests  representative  of  other  Cana¬ 
dian  universities,  attended  a  formal  din¬ 
ner  on  Saturday  evening,  April  7.  The 
hostesses  for  the  occasion  were  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Gilchrist  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Swan¬ 
son  (G.  L.  Connor),  Arts  ’05,  who,  in  a 
very  charming  manner,  received  the 


guests,  numbering  about  sixty-five.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Gilchrist,  Arts  ’08,  President  of 
the  Branch,  presided  at  the  dinner. 

The  guest  speaker,  Professor  Arthur 
Collingwood,  who  is  the  first  to  hold  the 
Carnegie  Chair  of  Music  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Saskatchewan,  addressed  the 
alumni  on  his  impressions  of  Canadian 
universities.  He  laid  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  place  of  music  on  the  univer¬ 
sity  curriculum  and  drew  attention  to 
the  important  place  given  it  in  the  great 
European  universities.  Prior  to  accept¬ 
ing  the  position  at  the  University  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
Professor  Collingwood  was  an  eminent 
musician  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  was 
outstanding  as  an  adjudicator,  lecturer, 
educationist  and  journalist.  He  first 
visited  the  West  as  adjudicator  at  the 
provincial  musical  festivals.  Professor 
Collingwood  has  organized  and  conducts 
the  Saskatoon  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Wilson,  Arts  ’01,  Ph.D.  ’06, 
head  of  the  English  department  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  very  fitting¬ 
ly  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Collingwood. 

Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Clokie,  manager  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Bank,  Saskatoon,  and  extramural 
student  of  Queen's,  delighted  the  gath¬ 
ering  with  two  groups  of  baritone  solos. 

Sister  universities  were  represented  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Murray, 
of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Peterson,  of  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Andrew  S.  Sibbild,  K.C., 
and  Mrs.  Sibbild,  of  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Swanson,  Arts  ’05.  who  is 
Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Saskatchewan  and  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Saskatoon  Alumni  Branch, 
made  a  strong  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Grant  Hall  Fund. 


SENIOR  INTERCOLLEGIATE  RUGBY  SCHEDULE,  1934 

October 

6 — Western  at  Oueen’s 

October  27 — Queen’s  at  Toronto 

McGill  at  Toronto 

Western  at  McGill 

October 

13 — Queen’s  at  McGill 

November  3 — McGill  at  Queen’s 

Toronto  at  Western 

Western  at  Toronto 

October 

20 — Toronto  at  Queen’s 

November  10 — Queen’s  at  Western 

McGill  at  Western 

Toronto  at  McGill 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Clark — At  Kingston,  on  May  1,  to  R.  W. 
Clark,  Med.  ’34,  and  Mrs.  Clark,  a  son. 

Clement — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital, 
on  January  20,  to  A.  G.  Clement,  Sc.  ’26, 
and  Mrs.  Clement,  a  son  (John  Arthur). 

Corneil — At  the  Catherine  Booth  Hos¬ 
pital,  Montreal,  to  F.  M.  Corneil,  Sc.  ’23, 
and  Mrs.  Corneil,  a  daughter  (Rosemary 
Gertrude). 

Earl — At  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  March  25,  to  E.  L.  Earl,  Arts  ’30,  and 
Mrs.  Earl,  a  son. 

Emery — On  April  11,  at  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Emery,  Arts  ’25,  Med. 
’27,  and  Mrs.  Emery  (Helen  Agnew),  Arts 
’25,  a  daughter. 

MacMillan — At  the  Cornwall  General 
Hospital,  on  March  4,  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Mac¬ 
Millan  and  Mrs.  MacMillan  (Morna  Bon- 
nell),  Arts  ’27,  a  son. 

Malkin — In  Schumacher,  Ont.,  on  April 
27,  to  Gilbert  Malkin,  Sc.  ’31,  and  Mrs. 
Malkin,  a  daughter. 

Marshall — In  the  Lockport  City  Hospital, 
Lockport,  N.Y.,  on  April  8,  to  T.  A.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Arts  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  a  son 
(Donald  Wallace). 

Sutherland — At  Wellesley  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  March  30,  to  J.  W.  Sutherland, 
Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  of  Clova, 
Que.,  a  son. 

Waldie — At  the  Manse,  Walker’s,  Onta¬ 
rio,  on  April  23,  to  Rev.  J.  R.  Waldie,  Arts 
’29,  Theol.  ’32,  and  Mrs.  Waldie,  a  son 
(Donald  Andrew). 

Ward — At  the  Matheson  Hospital,  on 
April  15,  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Ward,  Sc.  ’23,  and 
Mrs.  Ward,  of  the  Northern  Academy, 
Monteith,  Ont.,  a  son  (James  Lyle). 

Marriages 

Bell-Heron — At  Glebe  United  Church, 
Ottawa,  on  December  16,  1933,  Doris  Aspin- 
all  Heron,  Arts  ’27,  of  Ottawa,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Heron,  to 
John  Archibald  Bell,  Sc.  ’25,  of  Peterboro, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bell,  of  Belle¬ 
ville. 

Darling — In  New  York  City,  on  April  12, 
at  the  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church, 
114th  Street,  Mrs.  Mabel  Henderson  Dar¬ 
ling,  Arts  ’19,  of  Kingston,  to  Wilfred  D. 
Jenkins,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gray — At  Zion  United  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Tp.,  on  April  7,  Hilda  Georgina 
Carey,  of  Joyceville,  Ont.,  to  Dr.  Kenneth 
Charles  Gray,  Med.  ’32,  of  Whitby,  former¬ 
ly  of  Gananoque. 


Griffin — At  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Parkdale, 
Toronto,  Margery  E.  Thompson,  of  Toron¬ 
to,  to  Howard  Stanley  Griffin,  Sc.  ’23.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Griffin  will  live  in  Moore  Park, 
Toronto. 

Houston — In  Winnipeg,  on  May  12,  James 
Curtis  Houston,  Sc.  ’30,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Houston,  Jordan,  Ont.,  to  Doris 
Maxwell  Bruce,  of  Kingston. 

Stevenson — At  Ottawa,  on  April  21,  Mar¬ 
garet  Grace  Ely,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Ely,  to  John  Gerald  Alan  Ste¬ 
venson,  Sc.  ’28,  of  Dartmouth,  N.S. 

Deaths 

Alcombrack — After  a  long  period  of  ill 
health  there  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City  on  March  6  Reginald  War¬ 
ner  Alcombrack,  Arts  ’97.  Deceased  was 
born  at  Morven,  Ont.,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  Napanee  High  School. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Queen’s  on 
the  nomination  of  the  late  Principal  Grant, 
and  attained  high  honours  in  classics  and 
philosophy.  Upon  graduation  in  1897  he 
took  a  position  with  the  London  Insurance 
Company,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  The 
late  Mr.  Alcombrack  was  a  loyal  alumnus 
of  Queen’s,  intensely  interested  in  all  the 
affairs  of  his  Alma  Mater.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  formerly  Etta  Adams,  of 
Kingston,  a  son,  Gordon,  and  a  daughter, 
Mary,  of  New  York. 

Bermingham — A  wide  circle  of  friends 
mourns  the  passing  of  Dr.  Francis  Henry 
Bermingham,  Med.  ’92,  for  many  years  a 
specialist  in  Rochester,  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  who  died  in  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital  on  May  1.  He  suffered  an  attack 
of  acute  appendicitis  a  week  previous,  and 
complications  which  developed  were  the 
cause  of  death.  Dr.  Bermingham  was  born 
in  Ottawa  in  1870,  attended  Kingston  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute,  and  graduated  with  his 
M.D.,  C.M.  from  Queen’s  at  the  age  of  21 
years.  He  then  did  postgraduate  work  in 
New  York,  specializing  in  genito-urinary 
diseases.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  had 
lived  retired  in  Kingston.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  one  step-son,  two  brothers 
and  three  sisters. 

Britnell — Following  an  illness  of  some 
months,  Frances  Edith  Britnell,  Arts  ’34, 
died  at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital  on 
April  16.  She  was  born  in  Quebec  City 
and  had  attended  schools  there  and  in 
Montreal  and  Westmount  before  coming  to 
Kingston  to  live.  In  1930  she  entered 
Queen’s,  but  after  attending  two  years 
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dropped  out  to  train  as  a  nurse  in  the 
Kingston  General  Hospital.  Miss  Britnell 
was  popular  as  a  student  and  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pianist,  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  entertain  at  student  functions. 

Goodchild  —  A  distinguished  career  of 
over  thirty  years  spent  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  city  of  Toronto  was  brought 
to  a  close  on  April  27  with  the  passing  of 
Dr.  John  Fleming  Goodchild,  Med.  ’99. 
Death  was  from  influenza  aggravated  by 
heart  complications.  The  noted  physician 
and  surgeon  was  born  at  Craigleith,  Ont., 
sixty-one  years  ago.  After  attending  Col- 
lingwood  schools  and  Queen’s,  he  spent  four 
years  in  postgraduate  work  in  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  He  gained  the 
B.Sc.  degree  in  public  health  at  Edinburgh 
and  for  a  time  was  assistant  M.  O.  H.  of 
Glasgow  during  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  that 
city.  Keenly  interested  in  public-health 
affairs,  he  wasi  a  former  secretary  and  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  a  former  editor  of  the  Academy 
reports.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  College  and  other  hospitals,  and  was 
physician  to  the  Aged  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Homes,  Belmont  Street,  Toronto.  Surviv¬ 
ing  are  his  widow,  a  daughter,  his  father, 
a  brother  and  a  sister.  His  mother,  who 
was  a  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Sandford  Flem¬ 
ing,  one-time  Chancellor  of  Queen’s,  died 
two  years  ago. 

Hall — After  nearly  fifty  years  of  service 
in  the  medical  profession  in  Saskatchewan, 
Dr.  William  A.  Hall,  Med.  ’83,  died  at  Fort 
Qu’Appelle  on  December  31,  1933.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Hall  had  been  the  oldest 
resident  practitioner  in  the  Province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  To  the  end  of  his  long  period 
of  service  he  retained  the  confidence  and 
love  of  his  patients.  At  a  gathering  in  1932 
the  citizens  of  Fort  Qu’Appelle  and  district 
presented  him  with  an  illuminated  address 
signed  by  all  public'  bodies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  community.  In  the  same  year 
his  colleagues,  recognizing  him  as  an  out¬ 
standing  practitioner,  honoured  him  with  a 
life  membership  in  the  Saskatchewan 
Medical  Association.  The  late  Dr.  Hall 
was  born  in  Norfolk  County,  Ontario,  in 
1856.  He  attended  Brantford  Collegiate 
Institute  and  entered  Queen’s  in  1880,  se¬ 
curing  his  L.R.C.P.  &  S.  in  1883.  After 
graduation  he  went  to  the  West,  became 
registered  for  practice  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  established  himself  at  Fort 
Qu’Appelle  on  June  3,  1883.  Two  years 
later  the  Northwest  Rebellion  broke  out 
and  Dr.  Hall  gave  medical  care  to  Middle¬ 
ton’s  forces,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Fort  Qu’Appelle.  He  also  served  as  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Indians  on  various  reservations 
and  took  a  very  keen  interest  in  their 
health.  His  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Indians  was  of  great  assistance  in  the  re¬ 


cent  research  into  the  health  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley,  reported  in  1928. 

Jamieson — After  a  long  period  of  ill 
health,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Jamieson,  Med.  ’88, 
passed  away  in  an  Ottawa  hospital  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  Bom 
at  North  Gower,  the  late  Dr.  Jamieson  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  came 
to  Queen’s  in  1885.  He  secured  his  M.D., 
C.M.  here  with  honours  in  1888,  and  began 
practice  at  Mountain,  Ont.  Thirteen  years 
later  he  moved  to  Morrisburg  and  remained 
there  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when 
he  moved  to  Cardinal.  Twelve  years  ago 
the  deceased  retired  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  five  years  ago  he  moved  to  Ottawa  to 
live.  Throughout  his  lifetime  the  late  Dr. 
Jamieson  was  very  active  in  fraternal  cir¬ 
cles.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  four 
sisters,  and  one  daughter,  Florence  Jamie¬ 
son,  Arts  ’25,  of  Ottawa. 

Kennedy — Rev.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  D.D. 
’09,  former  professor  at  Knox  College,  To¬ 
ronto,  'died  recently  at  London,  Eng.  Dr. 
Kennedy  was  latterly  on  the  staff  of  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

MacDonald  —  At  the  United  Church 
manse,  Arnprior,  Mrs.  J.  M.  MacDonald 
(Grace  Clark),  Arts  ’04,  died  on  April  13, 
after  an  illness  of  about  two  years.  Mrs. 
MacDonald  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1880. 
She  attended  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute 
and  at  Queen’s  had  a  fine  record,  winning 
the  Forbes  McHardy  Scholarship  and  the 
University  medal  in  French.  After  secur¬ 
ing  her  M.A.  in  1904,  she  studied  music  and 
letters  in  Leipsig,  Germany,  and  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  travelled  extensively  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  France,  Italy  and  other 
European  countries.  In  addition,  she  spent 
two  years  in  Smyrna.  In  1909  she  was 
married  to  Rev.  J.  M.  MacDonald,  Arts  ’03, 
Theol.  ’14,  and  in  the  years  following  lived 
at  Waterdown,  Dundas,  Montreal  and  Arn¬ 
prior,  in  which  places  Mr.  MacDonald  held 
pastorates.  The  late  Mrs.  MacDonald  was 
president  of  the  Renfrew  County  W.  C. 
T.  U.  and  active  in  W.  M.  S.  work.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  two  daughters 
and  one  son,  all  of  Arnprior. 

Morgan — Joseph  Morgan,  Arts  ’00,  died 
during  March  at  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  late  Mr.  Morgan  was 
born  in  1867  at  Lucan,  Ont.  He  attended 
Stratford  Collegiate  Institute  and  then 
took  up  teaching.  He  secured  his  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  extramurally  from  Queen’s  in  1900, 
and  also  took  work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Following  a  successful  career  as 
a  teacher  at  Smith’s  Falls  and  other  places 
in  Ontario,  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  removed 
to  the  West,  and  in  1910  was  appointed  in¬ 
spector  of  schools  at  Lethbridge.  In  1919 
he  undertook  the  organization  of  the  New 
Canadian  Schools,  with  headquarters  in 
Edmonton.  On  completion  of  this  work  he 
became  inspector  at  Macleod  and  in  1924 
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DUAL  AUTOMATIC  means 

Lifetime  Satisfaction  and  Real  Economy 


When  you  purchase  a  Westinghouse  you  buy  only  once!  .  .  .  . 

that’s  because  Westinghouse  offers  lifetime,  carefree  service  without  adjust¬ 
ments  or  repairs  .  .  .  Year  after  year  it  goes  on  serving  you  faithfully 

without  any  attention — saving  you  money.  And,  since  it  costs  no  more, 
that’s  real  economy! 

The  secret  of  this  amazing  efficiency  lies  in  the  exclusive  Dual-auto¬ 
matic,  hermetically-sealed  unit.  In  a  Westinghouse  the  motor  is  protected 
by  a  Built-in  Watchman  that  automatically  shuts  off  the  current  when  ab¬ 
normal  danger  threatens  and  restores  it  when  the  danger  is  past.  The  entire 
mechanism  is  hermetically-sealed  within  a  steel  shell  with  a  lifetime  supply 
of  oil.  Neither  dirt  nor  moisture  can  get  in  to  interfere  with  the  quiet, 
smooth  operation  of  the  unit,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  leaking  joints 
or  corrosion. 

See  the  other  modern  features  Westinghouse  offers.  These  conve¬ 
niences,  coupled  with  enduring  beauty,  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  for  a 
lifetime.  Your  Westinghouse  Dealer  will  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration. 


CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Hamilton,  -  Ontario 
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he  returned  to  Lethbridge  as  inspector.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  one  son. 

O’Rourke — One  of  Trenton’s  most  re¬ 
spected  sons,  Thomas  Alfred  O’Rourke, 
LL.B.  ’95,  passed  away  on  April  11,  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  that  had  confined  him  to  his 
home  since  last  fall.  Born  in  Trenton 
eighty  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  O’Rourke 
was  an  honour  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  secured  his  B.C.L.  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Toronto.  In  1901  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  magistrate  of  Trenton  and  held  the 
post  with  great  credit  to  himself  for  thirty- 
three  years. 

Reid — Widespread  regret  was  manifested 
among  the  graduating  class  at  the  death  of 
John  Mortimer  Reid,  Sc.  ’34,  at  his  home 
in  Perth  on  March  20.  A  long  illness 
forced  the  deceased  to  relinquish  his 
studies  at  Queen’s  some  time  ago.  Mr. 
Reid  was  born  in  Perth  and  was  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  that  vicinity.  At  his  funeral  regi¬ 
mental  honours  were  paid  him  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Lanark  and  Renfrew  Scottish 
Regiment,  in  which  he  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  lieutenant  a  year  ago. 

Notes 

1880-1889 

John  Elliott,  Arts  ’89,  of  London,  Ont., 
is  general  secretary  of  the  lay  advisory 
council  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 


Imperial  Oil 
Products 

Are  guaranteed  by  the 
resources  and  facilities  of 
Canada’s  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  producers,  refiners  and 
marketers  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products. 


Unless  You  Sow 

YOU 

CANNOT  REAP 

hpHE  seeds  of  thrift  produce  a  harvest  of 
-1-  Comfort  and  Independence,  if  sown  in  time. 

In  order  that  you  may  reap  the  harvest  in  later 
years  which  will  see  you  through  the  Winter  of 

Age,  sow  in  the  Springtime  of  Life.  A  Manu¬ 
facturers  Life  Policy  is  a  fertile  field  for  sowing. 

A  small  part  of  your  income  is  the  seed;  safety, 
comfort  and  independence  the  harvest  you  will 
reap  in  later  years. 

the 

Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE  •  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  GOWL1NG 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
OTTAWA.  CANADA 

GEO.  F.  HENDERSON.  K.C..  ARTS  '84 

WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE.  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 

DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH.  ARTS  *20 

J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 

ALEX.  E.  MACRAE,  Sc.  '14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 

SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 

TWIGG  8t  WRIGHT 

MclLRAITH  &  McILRAITH 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 
ETC. 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

J.  F.  TWIGG.  K.C..  ARTS  '12 

56  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A.,  ARTS  *12 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRAITH.  ARTS  '16 

14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG.. 

GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 

WINDSOR.  ONT 

1 

MACFARLANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 

BENNETT,  HANNAH  8t  SANFORD, 

&  MARTIN 

BENNETT,  NOLAN,  CHAMBERS  &  MIGHT 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS  AND  NOTARIES 

ALEXANDER  HANNAH.  K.C. 

212  KING  W-.  TORONTO 

P.  L.  SANFORD.  ARTS  '14,  H.  G.  NOLAN.  M.A. 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE,  K.C..  ARTS  '11 

E.  J.  CHAMBERS.  B.C.L.  O.  H.  E.  MIGHT 

H.  KEN  THOMPSON 

J.  J.  SAUCIER,  B.A..  LL.B. 

R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 

600*603  LANCASTER  BLDG.,  CALGARY,  CAN. 

CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  “BENFORD" 

G.  E.  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  ’23, 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

601  STAR  BLDG.,  KING  ST..  TORONTO. 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  '12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

UNDERWRITER  FOR 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA. 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PAR. 

BARRISTERS  &  SOLICITORS 

TICULARS  REGARDING  MUTUAL  RE* 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

TIREMENT  INCOME  AND  LIFE  ASSUR* 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "MERCA" 

ANCE  CONTRACTS. 

ALLAN,  LAIRD,  DAVIS,  HAFFNER  &  HOBKIRK 

ALLAN,  LAIRD,  MACINNES  &  MILNE 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  ETC. 

PROFESSIONAL  ALUMNI: 

KEEP  YOUR  NAME  BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 

OF  THE  BARS  OF  MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN 
AND  ALBERTA 

VICTORY  BUILDING.  WINNIPEG. 

333  MAIN  STREET  CANADA 

GRADUATES  AND  HELP  THE  "REVIEW” 

BY  USING  SPACE  IN  THIS 

DIRECTORY 

F.  R.  Parker,  Arts  ’87,  is  principal  of  the 
Elmira  Free  Academy,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

1890-1899 

Dr.  Geneva  Misener,  Arts  ’99,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  was  recently 
elected  to  the  executive  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Miss  Violet  B.  Smith,  Arts  ’97,  is  head 
of  the  French  department  at  Oshawa  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute. 

Dr.  James  Wallace,  Arts  ’98,  Med.  ’20, 
has  returned  from  Renfrew,  Ont.,  to  New 
York  City  to  take  charge  of  a  new  health 


project  for  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  His  address  is  Room  831, 
Rockefeller  Centre,  50  West  15th  St.,  New 
York. 

1900-1909 

Dr.  R.  M.  Bradley,  Med.  ’08,  who  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  been  in  Calcutta, 
India,  latterly  as  chief  medical  officer  for 
the  Manufacturers  Life  Assurance  Co.,  has 
been  in  Canada  on  furlough  this  spring. 

Dr.  Crawford  C.  McCullough,  Med.  ’04,  of 
Fort  William,  went  to  Europe  recently  with 
a  party  of  prominent  Rotarians  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  conferences  in  Great  Britain  and 
continental  countries. 
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Gerald  Dobbs,  S'c.  ’05,  who  was  for  many 
years  doing  mining  work  in  India,  is  at 
present  in  Nova  Scotia,  examining  mining 
properties.  His  address  is  c/o  R.  Douglas 
Graham,  Roy  Building,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Dr.  Ursilla  Macdonnell  (U.  Macalister), 
Arts  ’00,  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  has  been  asked,  as  interna¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  education  section 
of  the  Pan-American  Women’s  Association, 
to  give  a  paper  at  the  international  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  in  Honolulu  next  August. 

Dr.  F.  J.  O’Connor,  Med.  ’06,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  separate-school 
branch  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Sherin  (Jessie  Wilson),  Arts 
’02,  resides  at  Pelican  Rapids,  Minn. 

J.  N.  Stanley,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’08,  who  has 
been  until  recently  superintendent  of  con¬ 
struction  and  resident  engineer  at  the 
Abitibi  Canyon  power-development  project 
of  the  H.  E.  P.  C.,  is  now  situated  in  To¬ 
ronto.  His  residence  address  is  46  Glen- 
gowan  Road. 

Rev.  Basil  W.  Thompson,  Arts  ’08,  ol 
London,  Ont.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Queen 
Street  United  Church,  Kingston.  He  will 
take  charge  in  July. 

1910-1919 

Prof.  R.  O.  Earl,  Arts  ’14,  spoke  on  “Her¬ 
edity  and  Environment”  before  the  nat¬ 
ural-science  section  of  the  Ontario  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  at  its  recent  meeting. 

Miss  Hilda  Hague,  Arts  ’16,  has  sailed 
for  England,  where  she  will  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  before  returning  to  her  work  in  China 
in  the  fall. 

L.  E.  Kendall,  Sc.  ’12,  is  now  with  the 
Canadian  International  Paper  Co.,  at  Gati¬ 
neau,  Que. 

M.  F.  Ker,  Sc.  ’18,  engineer  for  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Stamford,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  was 
bereaved  on  April  15  by  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

Mrs.  Florence  La  Rush  (Florence  M. 
Johnson),  Arts  ’15,  had  an  article  entitled 
“The  Pollen  Content  of  the  Air  in  Toron¬ 
to”  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
“Journal  of  Allergy,”  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
paper  covers  investigations  commenced  a 
number  of  years  ago,  which  led  up  to  a  sys¬ 
tematic  survey  of  the  atmospheric  pollen 
in  Toronto  during  1932.  The  work  includ¬ 
ed  not  only  a  study  of  the  pollen  content  of 
the  air,  but  also  daily  field  observations 
from  the  time  the  trees  began  to  bloom 
until  the  first  killing  frost  in  the  fall. 

Rev.  John  McNab,  Arts  ’14,  Theol.  ’20,  is 
moderator  of  the  Toronto  presbytery  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

A.  Lome  Reid,  K.C.,  Arts  ’13,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  Conservative  Association. 

C.  V.  Wilkins,  Sc.  ’16,  of  Trenton,  was 
bereaved  on  April  3  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Jessie  Craig  Wilkins,  widow 
of  Rev.  W.  T.  Wilkins,  D.D.  ’22.  Rev. 


R.  J.  Craig,  Arts  ’71,  of  Demorestville,  was 
a  brother  of  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Willis  (Estelle  Russell),  Arts 
’19,  resides  at  Uxbridge,  Ont.,  where  her 
husband  is  a  druggist. 

1920-1929 

Jack  Baker,  Arts  ’29,  Sc.  ’31,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  is  now  in  the  engineering  department 
of  Canadian  Industries  Limited,  at  Mont¬ 
real. 

G.  H.  Cliff,  Sc.  ’20,  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hollinger  Mine  since  1921,  took 
charge  of  the  mill  at  Sylvanite  Mine,  Kirk¬ 
land  Lake,  Ont.,  in  February  of  this  year. 
His  mailing  address  is  Box  511,  Kirkland 
Lake. 

H.  E.  Corbett,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  at  the 
Greene-Stabell  Mine,  Amos,  Que. 

M,iss  Frances  de  L.  Hastings,  Arts  ’22, 
formerly  of  Bristol,  is  now  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  Her  new  address  is  Fellowship  Club, 
Lancaster  Gate,  London  W.  2. 

W.  D.  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’25,  is  now  in  the 
brake-lining  department  of  the  Johns-Man- 
ville  Co.,  Asbestos,  Que. 

Rev.  D.  K.  Faris,  Arts  ’23,  has  recently 
rejoined  the  Honan  Mission  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  at  Changte,  China.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  furlough  in  Canada,  Mr.  Faris 
pursued  special  studies  in  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects. 

J.  E.  Jerome,  Sc.  ’26,  who  has  been  at  the 
Wright  Hargreaves  Mine  for  the  past  three 
years,  was  recently  appointed  manager  of 
the  South  Tiblemont  Mine,  Senneterre,  Que. 

C.  S.  Johnston,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  at  the 
Greene-Stabell  Mine,  Amos,  Que. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Lawlor,  Med.  ’20,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Doyle  Clinic  in  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ont. 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Archibald  G.  Macdonell, 

LL.D.  ’22,  former  commander  of  the  First 
Canadian  Division,  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  a  dinner  held  by  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Toronto  in  commemoration  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  the 
Canadian  troops  at  Vimy  Ridge. 

C.  E.  MacPherson,  Com.  ’26,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Kingston  Tennis  Club  in 
April,  succeeding  Grant  MacLachlan,  Sc. 
’22. 

A.  W.  McNeill,  Sc.  ’28,  who  has  spent  the 
past  three  years  at  the  Roan  Antelope  Mine, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  is  now  assistant 
mine  captain  there,  is  home  on  a  holiday 
at  present.  He  is  returning  shortly  to 
Africa  and  will  visit  en  route  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Kenneth  McNeill,  Sc.  ’24,  at  Mexico 
City. 

J.  E.  Neilson,  Sc.  ’28,  who  has  until  lately 
been  with  the  Riley  Engineering  Co.,  at 
Montreal,  is  now  with  Foster- Wheeler,  Lim¬ 
ited,  Canada  Cement  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

Dr.  Hugh  Robertson,  Med.  ’24,  of  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  Ont.,  has  been  ill  in  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  but  has  been  making  very 
satisfactory  progress  toward  recovery. 
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Dr.  H.  S.  Shurtleff,  Arts  ’26,  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  staff  of  the  University,  is  spending  two 
months  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

Miss  Barbara  Whattam,  Arts  ’29,  is  now 
teacher  of  physical  education  at  Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

1930-34 

D.  S.  Abbott,  S'c.  ’30,  is  now  district  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Combustion  Engineering  Corp., 
Ltd.,  at  Toronto.  His  residence  address  is 
18  Margdon  Road. 

Miss  R.  G.  Bearder,  Arts  ’28,  head  of  the 
French  department  at  the  St.  Mary’s,  Ont., 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  been  awarded  the 
Ontario  Government  scholarship  for  study 
in  France.  Miss  Bearder  will  leave  for 
France  in  September,  and  will  pursue  her 
studies  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Cockfield,  Med.  ’31,  and  Mrs. 
Cockfield,  have  been  appointed  as  doctor 
and  nurse  of  a  hospital  erected  by  the 
Christian  Chinese  merchants  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the 
South  China  Mission  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada. 

John  E.  Croly,  Sc.  ’33,  is  taking  a  labora¬ 
tory  course  in  radio  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

Miss  I.  M,.  Darlington,  Arts  ’32,  is  princi¬ 
pal  of  a  high  school  for  girls  at  Kerman, 
Persia.  She  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Kerman. 


F.  C.  Lawson,  Sc.  ’32,  who  was  demon¬ 
strating  in  the  electrical-engineering  de¬ 
partment  at  the  University  during  the  past 
session,  has  joined  the  operating  staff  of 
the  Abitibi  Canyon  plant  of  the  Ontario 
H.  E.  P.  C.  His  address  is  Fraserdale,  Ont. 

H.  W.  Little,  Sc.  ’32,  has  been  with  the 
Reyrolle  Electrical  Company,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  England,  since  shortly  after  grad¬ 
uation. 

S.  T.  McVeigh,  Sc.  ’31,  who  spent  the 
past  year  or  more  in  Arctic  exploration,  is 
at  present  in  Toronto,  working  out  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  observations. 

D.  H.  Noy,  S'c.  ’33,  joined  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Sylvanite  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.,  in  April. 

E.  S.  Pentland,  Arts  ’32,  who  has  been 
doing  research  in  biology  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
awarded  a  University  of  Alberta  research 
scholarship  of  $600.  He  will  leave  for  Al¬ 
berta  in  September. 

H.  J.  Simmons,  Sc.  ’31,  has  joined  the 
time-study  department  of  General  Steel- 
wares,  Ltd.,  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Irene  Stephen,  Arts  ’32,  is  in  the 
merchandise  department  of  the  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  at  Toronto. 

J.  H.  Stewart,  Arts  ’31,  is  classics  teach¬ 
er  at  the  Woodstock,  Ont.,  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute.  From  1931  to  1933,  Mr.  Stewart  was 


ONE  ESSENTIAL 

TO  PERFECTION 

It  is  doubtful  if  smokers  realize  the  ex¬ 
treme  care  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of 
Winchester  Cigarettes — the  various  stages 
through  which  the  tobacco  must  pass 
before  it  reaches  them  in  the  form  of 
a  fragrant,  mellow,  enjoyable  smoke. 

This  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  perfection 
which  accounts  for  Winchesters’  unchal¬ 
lenged  leadership  in  sales  of  blended  cigar¬ 
ettes  in  Canada. 
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principal  at  the  high  school  at  Rainy  River, 
Ont. 

D.  C.  Stirling,  Sc.  ’32,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Bracebridge,  Ont. 

James  Stoddart,  Sc.  ’33,  recently  joined 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  Canada  Cement 
Co.,  at  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

W.  R.  Sutton,  Sc.  ’31,  is  now  resident 
geologist  for  the  Hudson-Patricia  Gold 
Mines,  via  Red  Lake,  Ont. 

General 

Principal  Fyfe  spoke  before  the  Women’s 
Canadian  Club  at  Kemptville  on  April  26. 

Prof.  Norman  McL.  Rogers  addressed  the 
April  meeting  of  the  University  Women’s 
Club  of  Ottawa  at  the  Chelsea  Club,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  on  “The  Foundations  of  Canadian 
Nationalism.” 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Guelph  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  on  April  20,  addressed  by  Dr.  L. 
J.  Austin,  the  following  Queen’s  medical 
graduates  were  present:  Dr.  F.  H.  G. 
Baugh,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’22,  Dr.  W.  S.  Lehto, 
’33,  Dr.  Q.  Bliss,  ’26,  Dr.  J.  H.  Pilkey,  ’22, 
Dr.  L.  H.  Leggett,  ’24,  Dr.  A.  E.  Broome, 
’19,  Dr.  V.  J.  Berry,  ’31,  and  Dr.  K.  B. 
Waller,  ’29.  From  Guelph  Dr.  Austin  went 
to  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  to  address  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  local  medical  society. 
On  May  2  he  spoke  to  the  Buffalo  Academy 
of  Medicine. 


Turning  Interest  into 
Capital  »  » 

A  bond  coupon  or  a  dividend 
cheque  represents  interest  on  an 
investment. 

Why  not  turn  this  interest 
into  capital  by  investing  it  in  a 
savings  account?  If  you  make 
this  a  rule,  you  will  be  surprised 
how  your  capital  will  grow. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  and 
strongest  banks 


Winning  his 
Feathers  .  . 


Eagle  feathers  were  the 
Indian’s  supreme  badge 
of  honour,  won  by  deeds 
of  bravery,  endurance  or 
service  to  his  tribe.  They 
were  valued  only  when 
plucked  from  the  tail  of 
a  live  eagle.  Varying  de¬ 
grees  of  valour  were 
marked  by  the  angle  at 
which  the  feather  was 
worn  in  the  hair.  On  the 
plains  twelve  black-tipped 
feathers  were  considered 
equal  in  vahie  to  a  pony. 


TO-DAY,  where  automobiles 
flash  up  the  highway  trail. 
Red  Indian  Motor  Oils,  have  “won 
their  feathers”  for  amazing  endur¬ 
ance,  efficiency  and  economy.  Made 
in  Canada,  to  withstand  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  heat,  hills,  day-long 
speed  or  traffic  idling,  these  better 
oils  assure  positive,  unfailing  pro¬ 
tection  to  every  vital  point  of  your 
motor  all  the  way. 


Made  in  Canada  Products 


RED  INDIAN 

The  Oil  of  Endurance 


MARATHON  “BLUE” 

The  Power  Gasoline 

McColl-Frontenac  Oil  Company  Limited 
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ACHIEVEMENT  IN  MEDICINE 

By  Wilder  C.  Penfield,  Lilf.B.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  M.A. 

An  Address  delivered  at  Medical  Convocation,  Queen’s  University, 
May  23,  1 934,  by  the  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Neurosurgery, 
Montreal  Neurological  Institute,  McGill  University 


GOVERNING  bodies  are  provided 
with  far-seeing  wisdom  at  times, 
even  the  governing  bodies  of  universi¬ 
ties.  When  I  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford  there  was  one  man,  a  young 
member  of  the  faculty,  popular  and 
stimulating,  who  before  all  others  was 
fitted  to  be  the  head  of  a  university.  I 
saw  him  with  the  insight  of  an  under¬ 
graduate,  which  insight  you  will  at  once 
admit  to  be  infallible.  Furthermore,  I 
realized  that  he  had  a  more  important 
recommendation  in  that  his  wife  had  the 
charm  and  grace  which  could  rouse  in¬ 
stant  loyalty  and  affection  even  in  that 
difficult  creature,  the  medical  under¬ 
graduate. 

The  governing  body  of  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  in  their  far-seeing  wisdom  has 
found  this  very  man,  the  former  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Postmasters  of  Merton  Col¬ 
lege.  He  is  now  your  Principal  and  I 
bring  you  my  congratulations. 

He  has  made  an  error  to-day,  how¬ 
ever,  in  asking  me  to  speak  to  you.  At 
this  time  you  should  be  addressed  by  a 
philosopher,  a  preacher,  a  poet  or  a  pro¬ 
fessional  orator,  not  by  a  physician  who 
sees  too  closely  all  the  detailed  difficulties 
that  lie  before  you. 

Sir  James  Barrie  once  said,  “The  man 
of  science  is  the  only  man  who  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  just  now,  and  the  only  man 
who  does  not  know  how  to  say  it.”  If  I 
can  make  you  believe  that  I  somehow 
qualify  as  a  man  of  science  you  may 
make  the  necessary  effort  to  understand 


what  I  would  say,  however  hidden  the 
meaning  may  be  beneath  its  awkward 
presentation. 

If  you  are  ever  to  be  introspective  it 
must  be  at  such  a  time  as  this  when  you 
have  completed  your  preliminary  train¬ 
ing,  have  qualified  as  physicians  and  have 
succeeded  in  covering  the  field  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  theory.  If  you  are  in  an  intro¬ 
spective  mood,  then  I  must  address  my¬ 
self  to  the  subject  of  your  introspection. 
Let  me  entitle  it,  “Achievement  in  Medi¬ 
cine,”  meaning  the  future  achievement 
of  each  of  you  newly  qualified  physicians. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  inevitable  conquests 
of  your  consulting  rooms  nor  to  the 
financial  triumphs  that  will  no  doubt  be 
yours. 

Your  achievement  so  far  has  been 
chiefly  to  gain  knowledge.  Ihe  parch¬ 
ments  which  you  are  receiving  from 
Queen’s  University  testify  to  that  and  it 
may  well  fill  you  with  justifiable  pride, 
but  if  wisdom  has  followed  knowledge 
your  pride  must  already  have  vanished, 
for  as  Cowper  said : 

“Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  knows  so 

much, 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  so  little.  ’ 

You  doubtless  know  that  Robert 
Bridges,  the  late  Poet  Laureate,  was  a 
physician.  Last  year  Sir  Henry  Head 
told  me  an  anecdote  which  testified  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  future  Laureate  if  not 
to  his  insight.  Head  and  Bridges,  having 
recently  qualified,  came  up  together  for 
their  examination  for  the  membership  in 
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the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In  that 
examination  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  After  the  paper  was 
finished,  Head  asked  his  friend  how  he 
had  come  out,  knowing  him  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  classical  scholar.  The  future  Poet 
Laureate  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  “Pm 
worried  about  the  Latin  and  Greek,”  he 
said.  “The  silly  examiners  forgot  to 
state  into  what  language  the  translations 
should  be  made  —  so  I  rendered  the 
Latin  into  Greek  and  the  Greek  into 
Latin.” 

Actually  the  knowledge  which  a  man 
carries  about  with  him  nowadays  must 
be  small  in  comparison  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  which  he  has  access.  And  an 
important  part  of  your  education  is  the 
acquired  ability  to  look  up  a  problem 
quickly.  Every  medical  man  must  have 
his  own  reference  library,  however  small, 
his  own  private  confessional  where  he 
may  lay  bare  his  ignorance  and  from 
which  he  goes  out  strong  in  new  know¬ 
ledge  to  cope  with  the  problem  from 
which  he  may  lately  have  fled. 

The  field  of  medicine  is  very  large. 
Perhaps  the  great  distance  of  its  hori¬ 
zons  is  partly  an  illusion  due  to  the  clouds 
of  unnecessary  publication  which  drift 
across  our  heaven.  But  there  is  some 
comfort  for  the  modern  student  of  medi¬ 
cine.  There  are  things  which  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  to  learn  which  he  escapes. 
Pharmacology  has  purged  itself  of  fan¬ 
tastic  remedies.  He  is  no  longer  forced 
to  memorize  Galen,  and  with  the  passing 
of  spontaneous  generation  there  has  dis¬ 
appeared  a  large  number  of  complicated 
formulae  such  as  the  recipe  to  create 
mice  devised  by  Van  Helmont.  The  in¬ 
structions  for  this  experiment  were  that 
dirty  linen  should  be  placed  in  a  recep¬ 
tacle  together  with  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
or  a  piece  of  cheese.  This  experiment 
seems  to  have  been  as  easy  to  demon¬ 


strate  as  any  chemical  formula  of  to-day 
and  much  more  certain  than  some  physio¬ 
logical  class  demonstrations ! 

Knowledge  may  be  captured  in  the 
quiet  of  your  study,  but  not  wisdom.  It 
is  during  the  recurring  struggles  with 
clinical  problems  that  clinical  judgment, 
a  form  of  wisdom,  finally  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  the  words  of  Tennyson — 
“Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers.” 
Knowledge  you  have  and  may  quickly 
acquire,  but  wisdom  must  be  wooed. 

In  referring  to  your  future  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Medicine  I  did  not  mean  either 
knowledge  or  wisdom.  I  meant  some¬ 
thing  much  more  external,  more  altruis¬ 
tic  than  this — more  in  line  with  the  thing 
that  was  in  Pasteur’s  mind  when  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “God  grant  that  by  my  perse¬ 
vering  labours  I  may  bring  a  little  stone 
to  the  frail  edifice  of  our  knowledge  of 
those  deep  mysteries  of  life  and  death.” 

Pasteur  you  may  say,  with  a  feeling  of 
resignation,  was  a  genius.  The  word  ge¬ 
nius  brings  to  mind  incomprehensible 
men  who  break  the  laws  of  the  social 
code  and  dream  the  truths  to  which  ordi¬ 
nary  men  seem  blind,  however  earnest 
their  searching.  But  most  of  the  stones 
in  the  edifice  of  medical  knowledge  have 
been  brought  to  it  singly  by  simple, 
thoughtful  men.  As  David  Starr  Jordan 
said,  “To  do  great  things  in  life,  to  think 
nobly,  to  write  clearly  ....  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  broken  any  of  the  com¬ 
mandments.” 

You  will  divide  yourselves  into  two 
main  groups,  practitioners  and  university 
men.  The  practitioners  will  be  divided 
into  general  practitioners  and  specialists 
while  the  university  men  may  become 
teachers  or  investigators.  Some  of  you 
will  function  in  more  than  one  of  these 
branches. 

When  you  entered  medical  school  some 
of  you  may  have  considered  your  child- 
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hood  faiths  to  be  too  simple.  You  saw 
the  image  of  God  dissected  in  the  ana¬ 
tomical  laboratory.  You  studied  the 
mechanism  of  life  from  its  simplest  to  its 
most  complicated  form  and  you  may  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  re-argue  your  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  in  the  light  of  new  know¬ 
ledge. 

And  yet  I  dare  say  that  neither  the  fu¬ 
ture  practitioner  nor  the  teacher,  the  spe¬ 
cialist  nor  the  full-time  investigator 
among  you  will  come  closer  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  than  did  Louis  Pasteur, 
the  most  logical  of  all  great  biological  ex¬ 
perimenters.  I  quote  from  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  : 

“My  philosophy  is  of  the  heart,”  he 
wrote,  “and  not  of  the  mind.  I  give 
myself  up  —  to  those  feelings  about 
eternity  which  come  naturally  at  the 
bedside  of  a  cherished  child  drawing 
its  last  breath.  At  those  supreme  mo¬ 
ments  there  is  something  in  the  depths 
of  our  souls  which  tells  us  that  the 
world  may  be  more  than  a  mere  com¬ 
bination  of  phenomena  proper  to  a 
mechanical  equilibrium  brought  out  of 
the  chaos  of  the  elements  simply 
through  the  gradual  action  of  the 
forces  of  matter.” 

He  then  laughed  a  little  at  philosophers : 

“I  admire  them  all,  our  philosophers!” 
he  said.  “We  have  experiments  to 
straighten  and  modify  our  ideas,  and 
we  constantly  find  that  nature  is  other 
than  we  had  imagined.  They,  who  are 
always  guessing,  how  can  they 
know  !  .  .  .  .” 

Investigation  is  not  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  full-time  investigator.  The 
most  important  form  of  investigation  in 
the  medical  field  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  the  practitioner.  To  succeed  in  clini¬ 
cal  investigation  a  man  must  make  time 
for  reflection.  But  this  is  not  easy,  for 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  late  Dr.  Sidney 
Thayer’s  remark,  “From  an  experience 


of  thirty  years  I  should  say  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  to  none  do  the  gods  so  consis¬ 
tently  deny  the  privilege  of  reflection  as 
to  physicians.” 

If  it  is  impossible  to  find  adequate  time 
for  reflection  and  rationalization  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  practice  (and  it  is 
impossible),  then  a  medical  man  must 
create  intervals  when  he  is  not  practising. 
He  must  store  these  draughts  of  quiet¬ 
ness  as  he  does  rest  and  personal  pleasure 
so  that,  like  a  camel,  he  may  cross  long 
stretches  of  professional  desert  to  the 
next  oasis. 

He  must  follow  the  famous  counsel  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  said,  “Depart  from 
the  highways  and  transplant  thyself  into 
some  enclosed  ground,  for  it  is  hard  for 
a  tree  that  stands  by  the  wayside  to  keep 
its  fruit  till  it  be  ripe.”  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  spend  ten  years  in  the  wilderness 
as  St.  Chrysostom  did,  but  it  is  wise  to 
wander  alone  among  medical  clinics  for  a 
few  years. 

You  have  finished  your  primary  school¬ 
ing.  Postpone  practice  as  long  as  you 
can  within  reason.  You  will  be  taking 
internships  now  —  quite  rightly.  While 
you  carry  out  the  bidding  of  your  clinic 
chief  take  time  to  form  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  views. 
Beware  of  slavish  allegiance  to  the  be¬ 
liefs  and  traditions  found  in  one  institu¬ 
tion,  however  reputable.  The  tongue  in 
the  cheek,  if  not  observed  by  others,  will 
add  to  one’s  intellectual  digestion  —  but 
not  this  afternoon  you  understand ! 

When  you  have  finished  the  internship 
take  time  to  wander.  It  is  above  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  wander  years  that  a  man  is  forced 
into  reflection.  He  comes  to  see  the 
principles  of  medicine  and  its  teachers  in 
proper  perspective. 

“How  shall  I  know,  unless  I  go 
To  Cairo  and  Cathay, 

Whether  or  not  this  blessed  spot 
Is  blest  in  every  way. 
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“Now  it  may  be,  the  flower  for  me, 

Is  this  beneath  my  nose; 

How  shall  I  tell,  unless  I  smell 
The  Carthagenian  rose? 

“The  fabric  of  my  faithful  love 
No  power  shall  dim  or  ravel 
Whilst  I  stay  here, — but  oh,  my  dear, 
If  I  should  ever  travel!” 

I  suppose  the  love  to  which  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  refers  is  not  quite  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  allegiance  which  an  interne 
may  bear  his  chief.  Possibly  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  paraphrase. 

I,  the  concepts  of  my  clinic  chief 
Accept  and  duly  ponder 
Whilst  I  stay  here — but  oh,  my  dear, 
If  I  should  ever  wander! 

Perhaps  the  time  for  initial  wandering 
may  be  brief  because  the  urge  of  impend¬ 
ing  matrimony  or  the  demands  of  living 
may  press  upon  you  too  closely.  But, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  travel 
adds  immediately  to  professional  capital 
and  the  beginning  of  wandering  must  be 
early.  It  is  the  best  antidote  for  cerebral 
arterio-sclerosis.  Sir  James  Paget  said, 
“As  men  grow  old  and  wish  for  rest  they 
dislike  the  changes  that  come  of  increase 
of  knowledge.” 

A  practitioner  can  find  time  to  visit 
a  different  medical  clinic  every  year.  His 
unsolved  problems  of  the  past  period  may 
then  suddenly  solve  themselves,  not 
owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  teachers  of 
that  clinic  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that 
opportunity  for  reflection  may  make  it 
all  clear  and  suddenly  simple.  This  op¬ 
portunity  for  reflection  will  pave  the 
way  for  your  achievement  in  medicine. 

The  most  successful  contributors  have 
not  always  been  men  of  obvious  mental 
brilliance.  The  great  French  physiolo¬ 
gist,  Claude  Bernard,  came  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  tall,  slow-spoken 
youth  who  had  written  a  tragedy  and  a 
comedy  and  hoped  to  have  them  played. 
He  was  tactfully  advised  to  take  up  a 
profession  and  he  became  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  considered  somewhat  lazy 


by  his  instructors.  After  graduation  he 
found  asylum  in  the  laboratory  of  Ma- 
gendie.  It  was  then  that  his  epoch- 
making  researches  began. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine  you  cannot 
stand  still.  You  will  either  keep  abreast 
of  the  literature  and  forge  ahead  in  your 
own  way  or  you  will  allow  yourself  to 
drift  along  with  the  impetus  already 
given  you.  Inertia  is  a  poor  motive 
force.  The  physician  who  looks  back  on 
medical  school  as  the  high  point  in  his 
career  and  derives  his  continuing  author¬ 
ity  only  from  lecture  notes  of  student 
days  is  unworthy  of  our  profession.  As 
Stevenson  said,  “To  travel  hopefully  is 
better  than  to  arrive  and  true  success  is 
in  labour.”  It  is  the  labour  and  the 
sweat  that  it  costs  to  bring  your  stone 
to  Pasteur's  frail  edifice  of  knowledge 
that  will  give  you  the  most  enduring  plea¬ 
sure. 

Cecil  John  Rhodes  began  his  real  pro¬ 
fession,  that  of  a  miner,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  when  he  staked  out  his  claim 
in  the  gold  fields  and  later  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  fields  of  South  Africa.  But  he 
began  at  the  same  time  a  series  of  short 
pilgrimages  to  Oxford  which  brought 
him  his  degree  only  nine  years  later.  He 
was  never  a  clever  student,  but  he  was 
thoughtful  and  during  those  periods  of 
academic  reflection  he  staked  out  a  spirit¬ 
ual  claim  and  built  in  his  mind  a  great 
extension  of  the  British  Empire  the  actual 
realization  of  which  now  bears  the  name 
Rhodesia.  It  was  something  above  his 
profession  which  was  his  real  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  a  medical  career  there  is  also 
something  to  be  done  which  is  above  the 
routine  practice  of  medicine. 

Most  men  enter  medicine  vaguely  with 
something  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  help¬ 
fulness  or  at  least  with  a  desire  to  emu¬ 
late  some  good  physician  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Once  initiated  into  the  pro- 
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fession  every  man  naturally  desires  to 
learn  as  much  as  he  can  of  its  lore. 
“Given  the  sacred  hunger,”  Osier  said, 
“.  .  .  .  the  student  of  medicine  requires 
.  .  .  .  three  things  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  his  education :  A  note-book,  a 
library  and  an  annual  brain  dusting.” 

But  the  “Sacred  Hunger”  for  more 
knowledge  to  which  Osier  refers  is 
something  less  than  I  had  meant  by 
achievement  in  medicine.  If  this  is  your 
profession,  you  want  to  do  some  portion 
of  it  better  than  others  do.  You  want 
to  elaborate  some  therapeutic  or  diagnos¬ 


tic  procedure  for  yourself,  and  why  not? 
Every  good  artisan  does  the  same  if  he  is 
a  good  artisan. 

If  you,  too,  would  add  a  stone  to  the 
edifice  of  our  knowledge,  you  cannot  do 
it  doggedly  by  longer  and  harder  hours 
of  practice.  You  cannot  do  it  by  unre¬ 
lenting  systole.  There  must  be  recurring 
periods  of  diastolic  study  and  reflection. 

As  you  enter  your  career,  occasionally 
remember  the  terse  injunction  of  the  In¬ 
dian  seer,  Rabindranath  Tagore:  “Close 
up  your  flower,”  he  said.  “And  bear  a 
little  fruit.” 


THE  LATE  DR.  W.  SPANKIE,  M.P. 


AFTER  a  life  of  rugged  .service  to 
his  community  and  country,  one  of 
the  most  colourful  figures  among  the 
older  graduates  of  Queen’s  passed  away 
on  May  27  in  the  person  of  Dr.  William 
Spankie,  Arts  ’82,  Med.  ’85. 

For  almost  half  a  century  Dr.  Spankie 
served  the  people  of  Frontenac  County 
as  physician,  public-school  inspector, 
county  councillor  and  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year 
when  he  went  forth  from  Queen’s, 
equipped  with  degrees  in  Arts  and  Medi¬ 
cine,  to  practise  his  profession  for  the 
next  forty-five  years  on  Wolfe  Island. 
He  retired  from  active  medical  work  in 
1930,  but  retained  his  customary  vigour 
until  Easter  of  this  year  when  serious 
illness  overtook  him.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  in  the  Kingston  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  in  the  city  in  which  he  was 
born  and  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
the  University  in  which  he  was  trained 
and  for  which  he  had  a  great  affection. 

In  the  Canadian  medical  field  the  late 
Dr.  Spankie  was  a  prominent  figure;  but 
above  all,  he  was  the  old-time  type  of 
country  physician,  filling  the  role  of 
counsellor  and  friend  as  well  as  that  of 
doctor.  During  the  long  period  in  which 
he  ministered  to  the  medical  and  surgi¬ 
cal  needs  of  three  generations  of  Wolfe 
Islanders,  Dr.  Spankie  faced  death  many 


times  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Early  one  winter  he  was  nearly  drowned 
while,  accompanied  by  his  young  son,  he 
was  answering  a  call  from  Garden  Isl¬ 
and.  His  horse  and  cutter  plunged 
through  the  ice,  but  the  doctor  tossed  the 
boy  up  to  safety  and  then  managed  with 
great  difficulty  to  get  out  of  the  water 
himself.  On  other  occasions  while  driv¬ 
ing  over  ice-bound  bays  and  channels  he 
broke  through,  but  his  powerful  phy¬ 
sique  enabled  him  to  save  himself  and 
usually  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  attend 
a  patient.  Once  Dr.  Spankie  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  visit  a  man  ill  with  pneumonia, 
living  alone  in  a  shack  on  the  extreme 
foot  of  the  island.  He  had  to  construct 
a  tent  from  bedclothes  in  order  to  keep 
snow  from  blowing  in  on  the  patient.  On 
the  return  journey  through  the  blinding 
storm  the  doctor’s  horse  could  not  fol¬ 
low  the  road  and  he  wandered  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Finally  he  saw  lights  and 
found  himself  on  the  American  channel 
near  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.,  many  miles  off 
his  course.  Such  was  the  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try  physician,  filled  with  hardships,  but 
endured,  not  of  necessity  but  out  of  love 
of  the  people  he  knew  so  well. 

The  late  Dr.  Spankie’s  ability  was  rec¬ 
ognized  in  his  being  elected  president  of 
both  the  Ontario  and  Canadian  medical 
associations.  Since  1901  he  had  been  a 
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member  of  the  Medical  Council  of  Onta¬ 
rio  and  since  1912  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Council  of  Canada.  From  1886 
till  1912  Dr.  Spankie  was  also  inspector 
of  public  schools  for  South  Frontenac. 
He  was  reeve  of  Wolfe  Island  from  1912 
to  1929  and  was  warden  of  Frontenac 
County  in  1913.  In  1929  he  was  elected 
by  acclamation  as  Conservative  member 
of  the  Federal  Parliament  for  Frontenac- 
Addington,  following  the  death  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Edwards,  and  was  re-elected  by  a 
large  majority  in  the  general  election  of 
1930. 

Friends  gathered  from  far  and  near 
to  pay  fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  Spankie  at 
his  funeral  under  Masonic  auspices  at 
Kingston  on  May  30.  Among  those 
present  were  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada;  Hon.  Hugh 
Stewart,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Dr. 
Alexander  P.  Embury,  M.P.  for  North 
Hastings ;  and  several  other  parliamen¬ 
tarians  ;  Principal  Fyfe  and  Dean  F.  Eth- 
erington,  representing  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Bertram,  Med.  '85, 
of  Dundas.  The  honorary  pallbearers 
were  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  Arts  '84,  Med. 
'88;  Dr  W.  T.  Connell,  Med.  '94;  Dr. 
G.  W.  Mylks,  Med.  ’97;  Hon.  T.  A. 
Kidd,  M.P.P.;  Hon.  W.  D.  Black, 
M.P.P.,  and  Brig.  Gen.  A.  E.  Ross,  Arts 
’92,  Med.  ’97. 

Surviving  Dr.  Spankie  are  his  widow ; 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kennedy  (Amy 
I.  Spankie),  Arts  '05,  of  Toronto;  and 
four  sons,  Dr.  A.  T.  Spankie.  Med.  '07, 
and  Dr.  W.  E.  Spankie,  Med.  '06,  of  Cal¬ 
gary,  R.  M.  Spankie,  Arts  '12,  Registrar 
of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  and  H.  L.  Spankie,  Arts  '15,  of 
Edmonton. 

VICE  PRINCIPAL  HONOURED 
BY  ACADIA  UNIVERSITY 

T  its  spring  Convocation  on  May  23, 
Acadia  University,  Wolfeville,  N.S., 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  William  Everett 
McNeill,  Vice-Principal  and  Treasurer 
of  Queen’s,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Civil  Law.  Seven  other  prominent 
Canadians  were  also  honoured  by  Acadia 
on  the  same  occasion. 


DEGREES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED  IN  MEDICINE 

ORTY-FIVE  students  graduated 
in  medicine  from  Queen’s  last 
spring,  and  at  the  Medical  Convocation  in 
Grant  Hall  on  May  23  received  the  de¬ 
grees  of  M.D.,  C.M. 

The  Convocation  was  well  attended. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Fyfe  presided  as  Principal 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Dean  Frederick 
Etherington  presented  the  candidates  for 
degrees.  Rev.  Principal  H.  A.  Kent 
acted  as  Chaplain  of  the  day.  The  mess¬ 
age  to  the  graduating  class  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Wilder  G.  Penfield,  Professor  of 
Neurology  at  McGill  University.  Dr. 
Penfield's  excellent  address  is  reproduced 
in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Prizes  and  scholarships  were  presented 
amid  applause  from  the  audience.  Ova¬ 
tions  greeted  Henry  James  Tweddell,  of 
Kingston,  Neil  E.  Morrison,  Greenwood, 
B.C.,  and  Wing  Yuen  Wong,  of  Vancou¬ 
ver,  all  of  whom  established  especially 
fine  records.  Dr.  Tweddell  carried  off 
the  University  medal  in  Medicine  and  the 
Professor's  prize  in  Medicine  and  Clini¬ 
cal  Medicine,  and  shared  as  equal  with 
P.  H.  Bernstein,  of  Cochrane,  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  prize  in  Preventive  Medicine, 
and  with  three  others,  J.  E.  Josephson, 
Hamilton,  V.  A.  Cecilioni,  Hamilton,  and 
T.  G.  Stoddart,  Ottawa,  in  the  award  of 
the  Professor's  prize  for  the  best  series 
of  pathological  cases.  Neil  Morrison 
was  awarded  the  medal  in  Surgery,  and 
also  the  Dr.  James  of  Mattawa  prize  in 
Medicine.  Wing  Y.  Wong  and  W.  T. 
Clark,  both  of  Vancouver,  shared  equal¬ 
ly  in  the  Professor’s  prize  in  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery.  The  Canadian 
Medical  Institute's  prize  for  essay  work 
went  to  W.  R.  I.  Slack,  Smith's  Falls, 
Ont.  T.  N.  Tweddell,  Kingston,  won 
both  the  D.  T.  Smith  prize  in  Pharma¬ 
cology  and  the  Dean  Fowler  prize  for  the 
highest  marks  in  the  fourth  year.  W.  I. 
Taylor,  Lindsay,  secured  both  the  Reu¬ 
ben  Wells  Leonard  Scholarship  ($150) 
and  a  Faculty  scholarship  ($40)  for  the 
highest  standing  in  the  fifth  year.  The 
Ontario  Medical  Association  prize  in 
Preventive  Medicine  and  the  Canadian 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
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prize  in  Psychiatry  both  went  to  E.  P. 
White,  Kingston.  The  D.  E.  Mundell 
prize  of  $40  for  the  student  making  the 
highest  aggregate  marks  in  Surgical  Ap¬ 
plied  Anatomy  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  was  shared  equally  by  P.  H.  Bern¬ 
stein,  Cochrane,  and  L.  A.  Remus,  Pem¬ 
broke. 

FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  WON 
BY  RECENT  GRADUATES 

ECENT  graduates  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  have  maintained  the  reputation 
of  Queen's  this  year  by  annexing  their 
usual  share  of  postgraduate  scholarships. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Quebec  City  in  May, 


announced  the  award  of  a  fellowship  of 
$1500  to  Donald  C.  G.  MacKay,  Arts 
'29,  for  a  valuable  study  of  the  life  his¬ 
tory  and  habits  of  Crustacea.  The  fel¬ 
lowship,  which  is  made  under  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  will 
enable  Mr.  MacKay  to  carry  out  his  spe¬ 
cial  investigations  in  a  foreign  univer¬ 
sity  or  .scientific  institution  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  Graduating  in  '29  with  hon¬ 
ours  in  biology  and  *  philosophy,  Mr. 
MacKay  went  on  to  secure  his  M.A.  in 
1930,  and  later  carried  on  postgraduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  has  served  with  the  Dominion  Ento¬ 
mological  Branch  and  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Game  and  Fisheries.  Re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  at  the  Pacific  Biologi¬ 
cal  Station,  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  doing  re¬ 
search  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  crab, 
with  special  reference  to  its  life  history, 
ecology  and  the  adequacy  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  statutory  regulations  regarding  it.  He 
has  also  conducted  investigations  on  the 


spawning  of  salmon  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Skeena  River  .system. 

Ernest  S.  Pentland,  Arts  '32,  has  been 
awarded  a  University  of  Alberta  Re¬ 
search  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $600. 
In  September  he  will  take  up  work  in  the 
Alberta  institution  in  zoology  and  bac¬ 
teriology.  His  investigations  will  relate 
to  rabbit  periodicity,  a  study  which  affects 
the  sudden  periodic  decrease  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  all  fur-bearing  and  carnivorous 
animals.  Mr.  Pentland,  who  is  the  son 
of  Inspector  George  E.  Pentland,  Arts 
'04,  of  Hastings  County,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  postgraduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  for  the  past  two  years. 

A  scholarship  award  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science 
was  won  by  Earl  F.  Beach,  Arts  '34. 
Mr.  Beach  was  one  of  thirty-five  stu¬ 
dents  to  receive  Harvard  awards  out  of 
a  large  number  of  candidates. 

James  R.  F.  Kent,  Arts  ’33,  was  the 
only  Canadian  named  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Syracuse  University  in  a  group 
of  fifty- four  graduate  scholarships.  Mr. 
Kent  received  his  award  in  mathematics 
and  will  continue  at  Syracuse  for  a  year, 
undertaking  tutorial  and  other  duties  in 
addition  to  his  postgraduate  work. 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  FUND 
ESTABLISHED  BY  BEQUEST 

NDER  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Spankie,  Arts  '82,  Med.  '85, 
Queen’s  University  received  a  bequest 
of  $10,000. 

The  sum  will  go  to  establish  the  “Wil¬ 
liam  Spankie  Memorial  Medical  Re¬ 
search  Endowment  Fund.”  The  revenue 
will  be  used  to  promote  medical  research 
at  the  University  under  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  approved  by  the  executors 
of  Dr.  Spankie’s  estate.  It  was  further 
provided  that  after  the  death  of  the 
residuary  legatee,  the  trust  funds  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  estate  will  also  be  applied  to 
the  Medical  Research  Endowment  Fund. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  will  represent 
a  considerable  sum. 

Among  other  charitable  bequests  made 
by  Dr.  Spankie,  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $5000. 


E.  S.  PENTLAND 
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THE  RENASCENCE  OF  GRANT  HALL 


MEMORIES  would  be  stirred  this 
summer  if  it  were  possible  for 
Queen’s  men  and  women  to  view  the 
interior  of  Grant  Hall.  The  vaulted  au¬ 
ditorium,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  graduates  but  of  late  so  dingy 
and  dilapidated,  is  in  the  throes  of  reno¬ 
vation.  Since  mid- June  the  Hall  has  been 
a  hive  of  industry,  with  half  a  hundred 
workmen  removing  the  wide  expanse  of 
floor,  excavating  a  basement  from  the 
layered  limestone,  tearing  down  the 
wooden  staircases  to  the  gallery,  and  gen¬ 
erally  dismantling  the  interior  of  the 
building.  It  is  now  stark  and  ugly,  but 
the  work  of  reconstruction  is  going 
ahead  rapidly  in  the  hope  of  having  it 
completed  by  the  time  of  Fall  Convoca¬ 
tion  and  the  Reunion. 

Plans  for  the  renovation  of  Grant  Hall 
were  formulated  some  three  years  ago 
by  the  University,  but  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  intervened  to  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  In  the  fall  of  1932  the 
General  Alumni  Association  undertook 
the  task  of  raising  a  fund  to  make  the 
repairs  most  urgently  needed,  in  order 
that  the  Hall  might  become  fitted  once 
more  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  life 
of  the  University.  Plans  for  such  re¬ 
pairs  were  prepared,  estimates  set  at 
$18,250,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  grad¬ 
uates  for  that  amount.  By  this  spring 
loyal  Queen’s  alumni  had  already  con¬ 
tributed  $4300  to  the  cause. 

Then  came  a  proposal  from  the  City 
of  Kingston  giving  the  University  the 
opportunity  of  co-operating  with  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  in  a  relief  scheme  to  provide 
work  for  the  jobless — the  University  to 
bear  the  cost  of  materials  and  supervis¬ 
ion  of  a  works  programme,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  labour  to  be  shared  equally 
by  the  City  and  the  Province.  What 
more  natural  or  more  advantageous  than 
that  the  renovation  of  Grant  Hall  should 
be  included  in  the  scheme?  The  Alumni 
officials  lost  no  time  in  suggesting  this  to 
the  University  authorities.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  already  had  $4300  on  hand  towards 
the  cost  of  the  materials  involved,  and 


would  make  every  effort  to  raise  the  bal¬ 
ance  required  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  suggestion  was  cordially  received, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  University 
that,  in  view  of  the  elimination  of  the  la¬ 
bour  expense  under  the  relief  project, 
certain  features  should  if  possible  be 
added  to  the  Association’s  original  plans 
in  order  to  make  the  renovation  of  the 
Hall  complete  and  thorough.  These  ad¬ 
ditions  included  laying  an  entirely  new 
floor  in  the  auditorium,  fireproofing  the 
upper  and  lower  hallways  at  the  south 
end,  constructing  steel  stairways  to  the 
gallery,  and  making  the  gallery  itself  fire- 
resistive.  Embracing  these  new  items, 
the  reconstruction  scheme  would  entail 
an  'expenditure  of  approximately  $30,000 
— of  which  amount,  however,  with  the 
labour  costs  assumed  by  the  City  and  the 
Province,  the  Alumni  Association  would 
have  to  find  considerably  less  than  half. 
Its  objective  would  be  reduced  to  $13,000 
or  $14,000,  a  “saving”  of  about  $5000 
from  the  amount  needed  to  finance  the 
less-extensive  project  originally  planned. 

It  was  a  splendid  opportunity,  but  one 
that  had  to  be  seized  at  once  or  lost. 
Could  the  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  trust  sufficiently  in  the  interest 
and  loyalty  of  the  alumni  to  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  University  for  the  $9000 
or  $10,000  still  required  to  enable  the 
work  at  Grant  Hall  to  be  gone  on  with? 
With  the  history  of  Queen's  abounding 
in  instances  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
her  graduates,  it  was  unthinkable  that 
those  of  to-day  could  be  made  of  meaner 
stuff.  The  commitment  was  made  and 
work  was  begun. 

To  raise  funds  with  which  to  repay 
this  loan  is  now  the  task  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  All  members  who  have 
not  contributed  already  to  the  cause  are 
given  the  opportunity  of  now  doing  so 
by  means  of  the  form  below.  The  first 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Grant  Hall  Fund 
pointed  out  that  an  average  subscription 
of  $4.00  from  each  alumnus  would  carry 
it  over  the  top.  Many  individuals  appar¬ 
ently  felt  themselves  restricted  to  this 
amount,  whereas  nothing  was  further 
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from  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Association.  Lest  any  alumnus  con¬ 
sider  himself  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  making  a  substantial  contribution,  the 
Review  assures  former  contributors  that 
any  further  assistance  they  can  give  will 
be  very  welcome.  The  important  point 
is,  however,  that  the  entire  alumni  body, 
individually  and  collectively,  will  need  to 
rally  behind  the  Directors  in  their  ven¬ 
ture. 

Further  branch  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
Fund  will  especially  be  necessary,  and 
will,  indeed,  be  expected  of  every  branch 
of  the  Association.  During  the  fall 


months  all  alumni  groups  should  afford 
their  members  an  opportunity  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  project,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  also  sponsor  social  functions  in 
aid  of  the  Fund.  It  is  only  by  the  fullest 
co-operation  that  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  able  to  carry  the  campaign  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the 
renovation  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Association  for  an  expenditure  of 
less  than  $14,000  (about  $1000  is  added 
to  the  estimates  to  cover  contingencies) 
may  be  quickly  grasped  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures : 


1.  Provision  of  retiring  rooms,  with  lavatories,  etc.,  for  men 

and  women,  under  the  hallway  at  the  south  end,  and  exca¬ 
vation  for  storage  space  . - . . . . — . . . 

2.  New  platform,  with  large  refreshment  room  and  equipped 

kitchen  beneath,  and  lavatory  adjacent  . 

3-  Fire  exits  from  the  north  ends  of  the  gallery . 

4.  Entire  redecoration  of  the  auditorium,  including  enclosed 

wood-pannelled  front  to  gallery  and  acoustic  treatment  of 
walls  and  ceiling  . .. . . . 

5.  Entire  re-lighting,  with  new  fixtures  throughout  . . . . . 

6.  Fireproofing  upper  and  lower  hallways  at  south  end  . 

7.  Steel  stairways  to  gallery  at  south  end  . . . . . . 

8.  Making  gallery  fire-resistive  by  means  of  mastic  coating 

on  floors  and  risers  . „ . . - . — . 

9.  New  concrete  floor  with  wood  block  surface  in  auditorium 


Labour 

Material 

$1050 

$  450 

3350 

2700 

550 

950 

4100 

3150 

800 

1700 

525 

275 

200 

500 

800 

900 

3000 

2000 

$14,375 

$12,625 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  University  will  receive  value  and 
to  spare  from  every  contribution  to  the  Grant  Hall  Fund.  In  effect,  every 
donation  will  be  more  than  doubled.  And  so  it  is  urged — no  gift  too  large , 
no  gift  too  small.  Let  everyone  join  in  a  united  alumni  effort  on  behalf 
of  Queen’s  and  Grant  Hall. 


GRANT  HALL  FUND  SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


Herewith  please  find  the  sum  of 

as  a  contribution  to  the  Grant  Hall  Fund. 

Signature  . 

Address  . 

Please  make  cheques  or  money  orders  payable  to  the 
“Grant  Hall  Fund,  Queen’s  University.” 


193 . 

Dollars 
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DOMINION  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED  FOR  FIRST  TIME 

HE  Dominion  Entrance  Scholarships 
announced  by  the  University  a  year 
ago  for  Canada-wide  competition  were 
awarded  last  spring  for  the  first  time. 

These  scholarships,  designed  to  attract 
students  of  exceptional  ability  and  to  en¬ 
courage  reading  beyond  the  rigid  limits 
of  the  curriculum,  each  carry  a  value  of 
$300 — $200  in  cash  and  a  tuition  credit 
of  $100.  As  with  all  Queen’s  entrance 
and  matriculation  scholarships,  they  are 
tenable  in  any  faculty.  Each  candidate 
is  required  to  write  a  general  paper  de¬ 
signed  to  discover  his  interests  and  capa¬ 
city  for  expression.  He  is  also  required 
to  take  a  paper  in  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  Mathematics,  English,  French, 
History,  General  Science.  All  the 
papers  are  set  so  as  to  detect  evidence 
of  promise. 

About  seventy  applicants  for  the 
Dominion  Entrance  Scholarships  were 
examined  in  April  at  various  Queen’s 
extramural  centres  throughout  Canada. 
The  majority  were  from  Ontario,  but  the 
other  provinces  were  well  represented. 
The  awards  were  as  follows  : 

The  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Mathematics,  George  H.  New- 
lands,  Kingston ;  proximo  accesserunt, 
R.  Coveney,  Sarnia,  and  Donald  J. 
Booth,  Cobourg. 

The  Grant  Scholarship  in  History, 
William  Neville,  Kingston ;  proximo  ac¬ 
cesserunt,  Bernard  Sandwell,  Toronto, 
and  Shirley  Pettit,  Peterboro. 

The  Leitch  Scholarship  in  French, 
Elsie  Morrison,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. ; 
proximo  accessit,  Ethel  Dickey,  Brock- 
ville. 

The  Williamson  Scholarship  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Science,  Ernest  J.  Wiggins,  Tren¬ 
ton;  proximo  accessit,  J.  C.  Newlands, 
Kingston. 

The  Watson  Scholarship  in  English, 
Margaret  Cameron,  Oshawa;  proximo 
accesserunt,  Douglas  Alexander,  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  Helen  Henderson,  Oshawa. 

The  MacKerras  Scholarship  in  Latin 
was  not  awarded,  as  none  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  showed  sufficient  merit. 


prof.  d.  McArthur  joins 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

IN  the  appointment  of  Professor  Dun¬ 
can  McArthur,  Arts  '08,  as  Deputy 
Minister  and  Chief  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  services  of  a  man  eminently 

qualified  to  fill  that 
important  post,  and 
Queen’s  has  lost  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most 
outstanding  members 
of  its  Faculty  of 

Arts.  Professor  Mc¬ 
Arthur's  successor  as 
head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  History  at 
the  University  has  not 
yet  been  named. 

The  loss  of  Profes¬ 
sor  McArthur  will 

be  keenly  felt  by 

Queen’s.  Belonging  to 
the  same  school  of  thought  as  the  late 
Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  he  had  brought  to  the 
study  of  history  within  the  University  a 
broad  practical  interpretation.  Indeed, 
through  his  work  as  a  professor  and 

through  his  published  works  t  especially 

a  History  of  Canada ,  designed  for  use 
in  schools  and  already  adopted  as  the  au¬ 
thorized  text  in  several  provinces),  he 
has  done  not  a  little  to  revolutionize  the 
teaching  of  history  in  Canadian  schools. 

After  securing  his  B.A.  at  Queen's  in 
1907,  Professor  McArthur  went  on  to 
take  his  M.A.  under  the  late  Dr.  Shortt 
in  1908.  He  was  gold  medallist  in  politi¬ 
cal  science,  in  history  and  in  philosophy. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  contin¬ 
ued  his  association  with  Dr.  Shortt  on 
the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Archives,  and 
collaborated  with  Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty  in 
the  publication  of  an  important  series  of 
documents  relating  to  the  constitutional 
history  of  Canada.  In  1912  he  entered 
Osgoode  Hall,  graduating  in  1915.  He 
practised  law  in  Toronto  until  1917,  when 
he  was  appointed  estates’  manager  of  the 
Canada  Trust  Company  at  London.  Two 
years  later  he  became  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  London  Western  Trust 
Company.  He  was  also  associated  with 
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the  Huron  and  Erie  Mortgage  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  1922  he  abandoned  his  business 
career  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Prof. 
J.  L.  Morrison  from  the  Chair  of  His¬ 
tory  at  Queen’s,  he  was  invited  to  return 
to  his  Alma  Mater.  He  continued  as 
head  of  the  department  from  that  time 
until  the  present.  He  has,  however,  been 
active  outside  the  University  as  govern¬ 
mental  adviser  and  commentator  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  in  many  others  ways.  He 
also  edited  the  Queen  s  Quarterly,  rais¬ 
ing  it  to  its  present  high  standard,  and 
published  various  historical  works. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Mc¬ 
Arthur  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
received  many  plaudits  in  the  press  of 
Ontario.  The  reception  given  its  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Toronto  Saturday 
Night  is  especially  worthy  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Heralding  a  “renascence  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Province,”  the  Saturday  Night 
stated:  “If  the  public  knew  as  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  Deputy  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  as  the  educationists  do,  there 
would  have  been  more  of  a  jubilation  at 
the  news  of  his  appointment.  A  man 
well  on  the  right  side  of  his  prime,  he 
has  been  successful  as  lawyer,  as  trust- 
company  executive,  as  archivist  and  as 
professor  of  history,  and  in  recent  years 
he  has  had  active  experience  as  a  school 
trustee  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  These 
things,  however,  are  unimportant  except 
as  suggesting  that  he  knows  his  way 
about  in  many  different  spheres  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

“What  does  matter  is  that  he  has  a 
profoundly  humane  and  at  the  same  time 
practical  concept  of  education.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  History  at  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  he  has  headed  for  a  decade 
and  a  half,  has  turned  out  not  merely 
historians  and  teachers  of  history,  but 
urbanely  educated  men  and  women,  with 
an  exceptional  grasp  of  the  essential 
unity  of  all  vital  knowledge.  His  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  University  vastly  transcended 
the  limits  both  of  his  seniority  and  of 
his  official  position,  and  was  always  ex¬ 
erted  in  favour  of  culture  and  breadth 
and  against  the  mechanical,  the  routine 
and  the  over-specialized.  .  .  .  We  fancy 
he  will  effect  a  distinct  change  in  the 


whole  atmosphere  of  Ontario  education, 
and  a  change  which  will  be  definitely  for 
the  better.” 


DR.  G.  B.  REED  RECEIVES 
RESEARCH  APPOINTMENT 

NE  of  three  research  appointments 
established  for  the  British  Empire 
by  grants  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  G.  B.  Reed, 
F.R.C.S.,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Bacteriolology  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  Dr.  Reed  was  selected  for  the 
high  honour  by  the  Conference  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Universities,  and  the  selection  was 
made  official  by  the  central  body  in 
charge  of  the  research  grants.  He  will 
study  in  Great  Britain  for  a  year. 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Reed,  Dr. 
John  Orr.  Med.  23,  will  be  acting  head 
of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  and 
will  direct  the  important  research  work 
in  which  that  department  is  now  en¬ 
gaged.  To  assist  him,  Dr.  J.  Josephson, 
Med.  ’34,  has  been  appointed  lecturer. 
The  latter  has  been  research  assistant  to 
Dr.  Orr  during  the  past  two  years. 

Dr.  Eldon  Boyd,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’32, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  as  lecturer 
in  pharmacology.  In  addition  to  teach¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Boyd  will  continue  the  blood  re¬ 
searches  which  gained  him  considerable 
prominence  at  Strong  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Rochester,  where  he  held  two  Hoff¬ 
man  Scholarships  from  Queen’s. 


DR.  JOHN  WATSON  RECOVERED 
FOLLOWING  EYE  OPERATION 

QUEEN’S  graduates  will  learn  with 
pleasure  that  Dr.  John  Watson  has 
made  a  splendid  recovery  after  a  serious 
operation  upon  his  eyes,  performed  last 
spring  at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital. 
Dr.  Watson  was  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Queen’s  from  1872  to  1924  and  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  University  from  1901 
to  1924,  and  has  been  described  as  “the 
greatest  philosophical  mind  that  a  Cana¬ 
dian  university  ever  harboured.” 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OBSERVES 
SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

HE  twenty-fifth  anniversary  session 
of  Oueen’s  Summer  School,  now 
in  progress,  combines  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  both  profit  and  pleasure 
for  the  enrolled  students.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  round  of  social  activities, 
an  anniversary  reunion  of  Summer 
School  and  extramural  graduates  is  be¬ 
ing  held  from  August  10-13;  and  supple¬ 
menting  the  routine  of  lectures,  labs  and 
seminars,  keen  interest  is  being  taken  in 
special,  non-curricular  courses  in  art, 
choral  music,  and  the  acting  and  staging 
of  drama. 

The  registration  showed  a  distinct  in¬ 
crease  over  that  of  the  last  two  years, 
with  every  province  in  the  Dominion  be¬ 
ing  represented  among  the  students.  In 
University  courses  leading  towards  an 
Arts  degree  378  registered  as  compared 
with  327  a  year  ago.  In  the  upper- 
school  and  the  physical-culture  courses 
conducted  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,  98  and  30  teachers  registered 
respectively.  More  than  a  score,  mainly 
residents  of  Kingston,  registered  for 
work  in  drama,  music  or  art  alone.  The 
total  attending  the  University  for  sum¬ 
mer  training  numbers  530. 

Outdoor  classes  in  painting,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Goodridge  Roberts,  resident  art¬ 
ist  at  Queen’s,  are  an  innovation  this  ses¬ 
sion  and  are  proving  an  attraction  to 
many  teachers  and  Kingstonians.  Groups 
are  receiving  instruction  in  sketching  and 
in  the  use  of  water  and  oil  colours.  Life, 
landscape  and  still  life  are  all  included 
in  the  subject  material,  and  once  a  week 
Mr.  Roberts  gives  an  open  talk  in  the 
studio  in  the  Old  Arts  Building. 

The  Summer  School  Chorus,  which 
has  become  an  important  adjunct  of  the 
School,  is  attempting  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
gramme  again  this  season  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edoardo  Petri.  The 
work  is  to  culminate  in  an  ambitious  con¬ 
cert  on  August  11.  Nearly  half  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach’s  monumental  master¬ 
piece,  Mass  in  B  Minor,  will  be  present¬ 
ed.  From  it  Mr.  Petri  has  selected 
eleven  numbers  —  six  choruses,  three 
solos  and  two  duets — all  exquisite  musi¬ 


cal  gems.  The  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  will  comprise  arias  from  the 
opera  Gioconda,  by  A.  Ponchielli,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  impressive  finale  of  Act 
III.  The  Chorus  will  be  supported  by 
several  “imported"  soloists,  and  a  Chorus 
and  string  orchestra  from  Ottawa. 

Lovers  of  drama  among  the  Summer 
School  students  were  presented  with  a 
unique  opportunity  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Herman  Voaden,  Arts  ’23,  widely 
known  dramatic  expert  and  critic  and 
exponent  of  the  newer  trend  in  stage  pro¬ 
duction,  as  director  of  an  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  course  in  drama.  The  students  under 
Mr.  Voaden’s  direction  are  presenting 
public  performances  in  Convocation  Hall 
on  August  9  and  10.  The  programme  for 
these  evenings  includes  four  one-act 
plays,  and  two  verse-readings.  The  two 
poems  opening  the  programme  illustrate 
the  possibilities  of  verse-reading  in  the¬ 
atre  and  school.  The  first  poem,  Fog, 
by  Carl  Sandburg,  is  spoken  by  a  single 
voice,  accompanied  by  pantomime.  The 
second  poem,  The  Last  Invocation,  by 
Walt  Whitman,  is  chanted  chorally  by  a 
group  of  voices,  while  a  picture  on  the 
stage  illustrates  the  theme  of  the  poem. 

Among  the  four  plays  to  be  produced, 
interest  for  Queen’s  people  centres  on 
The  Toll  Gate,  by  Dr.  George  Herbert 
Clarke,  head  of  the  English  department 
at  the  University.  It  is  a  morality  play 
based  upon  Dr.  Clarke's  well-known 
poem,  Halt  and  Parley. 

Other  plays  on  the  programme  are 
The  Lovely  Miracle,  a  fantasy  by  Philip 
Johnson;  Suppressed  Desires,  a  comedy 
by  George  Cram  Cook  and  Susan  Glas- 
pell ;  and  Rocks,  by  the  director  of  the 
course,  Mr.  H.  A.  Voaden.  The  last 
play  has  already  attracted  wide  attention 
as  an  example  of  “Symphonic  Expres¬ 
sionism’’ — a  new  type  of  theatrical  art 
employing  dance,  music  and  lighting  ef¬ 
fects,  developed  largely  by  Mr.  Voaden 
himself.  The  reunion  programme  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  week-end  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  10  includes  a  dance,  a  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment  and  other  sports,  a  tea  for  the  ladies, 
a  banquet,  a  boat  trip  and  the  summer 
choral  festival  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Petri. 
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KNIGHTHOOD  CONFERRED 
UPON  EDWARD  R.  PEACOCK 

MONG  the  new  Knights  Bachelor 
included  in  the  birthday  list  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  on  June  3  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  graduate  and  Trustee  of  Queen’s, 
Edward  R.  Peacock,  D.C.L.,  Arts  '94. 
Dr.  Peacock  was  created  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 

Queen’s  alumni  have  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Sir  Edward  through  the 
columns  of  the  Review  as  one  of  the 
Empire’s  most  outstanding  financiers, 
and  all  who  know  his  record  of  distin¬ 
guished  service  will  applaud  this  most 
recent  honour  as  fully  merited. 

Another  honour  of  interest  to  Queen’s 
people  was  the  naming  of  Miss  Winni- 
fred  Kydd,  newly  appointed  Dean  of 
Women,  as  Dame  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire.  Among 
those  who  know  of  Miss  Kydd’s  work  as 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  there  will  be  general  satisfaction 
in  her  new  title. 


TO  DEDICATE  WINDOW  AT 
THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

HE  dedication  of  a  window  in  the 
Morgan  Chapel  in  memory  of 
Very  Rev.  Malcolm  Macgillivray,  Arts 
’72,  D.D.  ’03,  will  take  place  at  the  annual 
four-day  conference  of  the  Theological 
Alumni  Association.  The  ceremony  will 
take  place  following  a  communion  service 
in  the  Chapel  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
conference,  October  29. 

This  year  Rev.  Professor  J.  W.  Fal¬ 
coner,  D.D.,  of  Pine  Hill  Divinity  Hall, 
Halifax,  N.S.,  has  been  secured  as 
Chancellor’s  Lecturer.  Dr.  Falconer  will 
deliver  a  series  of  four  illustrated  lec¬ 
tures:  “The. Dawn  of  Christian  Art,” 
“Mediaeval  Religion  and  Art,”  “The  Re¬ 
ligious  Message  of  Michael  Angelo,”  and 
“Rembrandt  and  the  Reformed  Faith.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Roberts  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Ernest  Thomas,  both  of  Toronto, 
will  give  addresses  upon  subjects  to  be 
announced  later.  “Heredity  and  Envi¬ 
ronment  in  the  Development  of  Man” 
will  be  treated  by  Professor  R.  O.  Earl, 


Ph.D.,  and  Rev.  Principal  H.  A.  Kent 
will  give  an  illustrated  address  upon  “Ur 
of  the  Chaldees :  The  Most  Recent  Exca¬ 
vations.”  Theological  subjects  will  be 
dealt  with  in  addresses  by  Rev.  Henry 
Mick,  S.T.D.,  of  Windsor,  Rev.  Waldo 
Smith,  Ph.D.,  of  Selby,  Ont.,  and  Rev. 
A.  A.  Acton,  B.D.,  of  Belvidere,  N.J. 

Morning  devotional  exercises  will  be 
conducted  in  Morgan  Memorial  Chapel, 
and  the  lectures  in  Convocation  Hall.  A 
reception  of  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  friends  will  be  held  by  Princi¬ 
pal  and  Mrs.  Kent  at  their  home  on  Oc¬ 
tober  31. 


GORDON  HALL  UNDERGOES 
FIREPROOF  RECONSTRUCTION 

TUDENTS  returning  in  September 
will  recognize  Gordon  Hall  only  by 
its  exterior.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
me,  which  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
worry  to  the  University  officials  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  structural  fire  hazard  and  the 
added  danger  from  the  number  of  cherni- 
cal  experiments  conducted  in  it  with  in¬ 
flammable  materials  and  entailing  the 
constant  use  of  hundreds  of  gas  jets,  is 
oeing  completely  reconstructed  with 
modern  fire-resistive  materials.  Mr. 
G.  C.  Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  is  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

The  renovation  of  the  Chemistry 
Building  forms  a  part  of  the  municipal 
works  programme  for  the  relief  of  un¬ 
employment,  in  which  the  University  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario  are  co-operating 
with  the  City  of  Kingston.  Other  phases 
of  the  relief  scheme  in  which  the  Univer¬ 
sity  shares  are  the  reconditioning  of 
Grant  Hall  (particulars  of  which  are 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue),  water¬ 
proofing  the  walls  of  Fleming  Hall  at  a 
labour  cost  of  $400,  and  possibly  certain 
items  of  further  reconstruction  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Old  Arts  Building 
which  would  entail  a  labour  cost  of 
$2000.  The  labour  costs  are  to  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  City  of  Kingston;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  agreed  to  bear  the  costs  of 
materials,  architect’s  fees  and  supervis¬ 
ion. 
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THE  1934  REUNION 

FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19-20 


TOPPING  the  list  of  coming  events — the 
Annual  Queen’s  Reunion.  On  October  19 
and  20  Kingston  becomes  Mecca  for  some 
thirty  classes  whose  members  once  trod  the 
Halls  of  Queen’s  and  made  her  gridiron  ring 
but  are  now  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  As 
harbingers  of  the  coming  pilgrimage,  letters 
are  coming  in  daily  to  the  General  Alumni 
office — some  inquiring  about  the  Reunion, 
some  accepting  the  task  of  organizing  a  par¬ 
ticular  class,  all  evincing  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  prospects  of  the  gathering. 

That  the  Reunion  is  annually  gaining  in 
popularity  and  significance  among  the  grad¬ 
uates  is  evident.  And  that  it  is  becoming  a 
more  important  event  in  the  University’s 
calendar  is  equally  true.  Each  autumn  has 
seen  a  Reunion  more  successful  and  inspirit¬ 
ing  than  its  predecessor.  And  each  summer 
has  seen  more  and  more  alumni  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  offer  their  services  to  help  along  the 
next  one. 

This  fall’s  Reunion  seems  destined  to 
eclipse  every  one  of  the  eight  that  have  gone 


before.  Not  only  are  the  skies  brightening 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  alumni, 
but  the  adoption  of  the  Dix  Reunion  Plan 
ensures  in  greater  measure  the  mutual 
friendships  and  community  of  interest  that 
are  so  essential  to  success.  The  Dix  Plan 
was  inaugurated  to  obviate  the  chief  fault 
found  with  the  former  Reunion  arrangement 
— that  classes  differing  in  vintage  by  five  or 
ten  years  had  no  interests  in  common — and 
the  new  scheme  has  been  received  with  a 
warmth  that  is  most  encouraging. 

As  detailed  below  the  classes  scheduled  to 
return  to  their  Alma  Mater  this  coming  au¬ 
tumn  are  those  of  the  individual  years  1884 
and  1909,  which  are  marking  their  golden 
and  silver  anniversaries  respectively,  and 
those  of  the  “generations”  1876-79,  1895-98 
and  1914-17  inclusive.  Queen’s  hopes  to  see 
all  these  classes  and  more  represented  in 
goodly  numbers  when  October’s  red-letter 
day  rolls  around.  Here  are  some  of  the 
events  in  store  for  those  who  return: 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAMME 


Friday,  October  19 — 

Registration  and  Visiting  the  University  and  Hospitals. 

Evening — University  Reception  and  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association. 

Saturday,  October  20 — 

Morning — Registration  and  Visiting  the  University  and  Hospitals. 

Fall  Convocation  (in  the  new  Grant  Hall  if  finished). 
Afternoon — Queen’s-Toronto  Football  Game. 

Evening — Class  Dinners. 

Alumni  Reunion  Dance. 

Day  and  Time  Undecided — - 

Fall  Meetings  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  Board  of 
Directors  of  General  Alumni  Association. 


THE  REUNION  CLASSES 


ARTS  AND  MEDICINE  ’76,  ’77  ’78,  ’79 

The  members  of  these  venerable  years  will 
be  the  seniors  of  the  1934  Reunion.  A  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  of  them. 

ARTS  AND  MEDICINE  ’84 

Alexander  MacLachlan  and  other  Kings¬ 
ton  members  are  planning  for  your  Golden 
Anniversary.  What  changes  you  will  see  at 
Queen’s!  A  hearty  welcome  awaits  you. 


ARTS  ’95 

A.  E.  Day  is  here  in  Kingston  and  will  be 
issuing  your  summons.  Write  him  that  you 
will  be  back  at  Reunion  time. 

MEDICINE  ’95 

A  visit  to  the  University  and  the  hospitals 
will  be  profitable  and  interesting.  And  there 
will  be  a  football  game  par  excellence.  Be 
sure  to  answer  T.  H.  Farrell’s  Reunion  let¬ 
ter. 
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ARTS  ’96 

A.  H.  Brown,  of  Ottawa,  writes:  “All  those 
I  spoke  to  plan  to  be  present.  They  suggest 
joining  ’95,  ’97  and  ’98  in  a  dinner,  but  we 
may  arrange  a  short  meeting  of  our  own 
year  as  well.” 

MEDICINE  ’96 

Set  aside  the  week-end  of  October  20  to 
return  and  see  the  great  advances  in  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Queen’s.  “It’s  always  fair  weather 
when  good  fellows  get  together.” 

ARTS  ’97 

Arts  ’97  was  too  live  a  class  to  miss  this 
opportunity  to  renew  acquaintances  and  re¬ 
visit  the  Old  Ontario  Strand. 

MEDICINE  ’97 

Thirty-seven  years  since  you  hung  out 
your  shingles!  Take  time  from  your  practice 
to  visit  the  Old  School  in  October.  G.  W. 
Mylks  and  A.  E.  Ross  are  expecting  you. 

ARTS  ’98 

Arthur  Neish  and  the  other  Ninety-Eight- 
ers  in  the  Limestone  City  will  welcome  you 
back.  They  assure  you  an  enjoyable  visit. 

M.EDICINE  ’98 

It  will  be  good  to  meet  your  old  classmates 
again.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

ARTS  ’09 

Naughty  Nine  has  not  met  in  many  years. 
Should  you  not  celebrate  your  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary?  Your  President  is  J.  H.  McDonald, 
of  North  Bay,  and  your  Vice-President,  Miss 
Mary  Macdonnell,  Kingston. 

MEDICINE  ’09 

Meds.  of  ’09  are  widely  scattered — from 
Peru  northward.  Yet  this  Old  School  hopes 
to  see  them  together  again  after  25  years. 

SCIENCE  ’09 

Bruce  Rose  is  in  command,  and  Louie 
Bruce,  Bob  Cooper,  Hubert  Ryan  and  others 
are  lending  a  hand.  *  the  Reunion  of  Sci- 
ence  ’09  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.  Make 
sure  you  are  present  to  enjoy  it. 

ARTS  T4 

Time  to  revisit  Queen’s  and  Kingston! 
President  D.  H.  McGill,  Mrs.  N.  Miller  (Grace 
Jeffrey) ,  and  other  Kingston  members  are 
co-operating  to  provide  a  royal  welcome  for 
you. 

MEDICINE  T4 

Are  the  wheels  yet  turning  for  the  home¬ 
coming  of  the  Medicos  of  ’14?  After  20  years 


it  is  time  to  talk  over  old  days  and  compare 
records. 

SCIENCE  T4 

What  a  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul 
there  will  be  when  the  Engineers  of  ’14  con¬ 
vene!  Roy  McCannel  and  his  committee 
are  up  and  doing.  You  will  be  sorry  if  you 
miss  this  gathering! 

ARTS  ’15 

The  Reunion  will  not  be  complete  without 
a  goodly  representation  from  Arts  ’15.  Make 
Kingston  your  destination  on  October  19  and 
20. 

MEDICINE  ’15 

D.  C.  Matheson  and  the  others  of  your 
class  in  Kingston  are  dusting  off  the  “Wel¬ 
come”  sign.  Do  not  disappoint  them. 

SCIENCE  ’15 

H.  S.  Van  Patter  is  mobilizing  the  forces, 
and  Keith  Johnston  and  Gordon  Smith  are 
helping  at  the  Kingston  end.  Van  expects  a 
letter  from  you. 

ARTS  T6 

President  F.  W.  Paynter  is  making  sure 
that  all  records  for  successful  Reunions  will 
be  broken  when  Arts  ’16  gets  together.  Don’t 
let  him  down. 

MEDICINE  ’16 

Rob  Roy  McGregor  and  Phillips  Macdon¬ 
nell  have  had  their  heads  together  for  some 
time.  Come  along  and  see  what  they  have 
prepared. 

SCIENCE  T6 

Engineers  of  ’16  have  heard  from  H.  C. 
Mabee,  who  has  for  his  assistants  two  au¬ 
gust  professors,  Stan  Morgan  and  Arthur 
Jackson.  They  are  counting  on  you! 

ARTS  ’17 

President  Wilbur  Chown  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  promise  you  a  memorable  week-end. 
Give  yourself  a  holiday  and  come  along. 

MEDICINE  ’17 

You  will  return  to  your  practice  refreshed 
after  the  Reunion  this  fall.  Meet  your  old 
friends  again  at  Kingston  on  October  19  and 
20. 

SCIENCE  ’17 

Remember  your  last  Reunion?  Help  Keith 
Light  arrange  for  an  even  better  one  this 
October.  “Let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide.” 
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QUEEN’S  GRADUATE  CHOSEN 
PRESBYTERIAN  MODERATOR 

OR  the  second  consecutive  year  a 
graduate  of  Queen’s  has  been  select¬ 
ed  as  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada.  At  the  opening  of  the  six¬ 
tieth  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in 
Toronto  on  fune  6,  Rev.  fames  Sinclair 
Shortt,  Arts  ’94,  Theol,  ’99,  D.D.  ’32, 
was  elected  Moderator  in  succession  to 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  H.  R.  Grant,  Arts 
’95,  of  Fort  William. 


RT.  REV.  J.  S.  SHORTT,  D.D. 


Owing  to  illness  Rev.  Dr.  Grant  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  Assembly, 
but  his  sermon  as  retiring  Moderator, 
read  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Johnson 
of  Ottawa,  cited  the  obligations  of  the 
Church  to-day  in  a  manner  recalling  the 
inspiring  vigour  of  “Grant  of  Fernie” 
and  the  Grant  whom  Ralph  Connor  took 
as  the  prototype  of  his  hero  in  The  Sky 
Pilot • 

The  new  Moderator  bears  a  name  that 
is  known  not  only  among  graduates  of 
Queen’s,  but  all  across  Canada.  A  native 
of  Walkerton,  Dr.  Shortt  secured  his 
B.A.  in  classics  from  Queen’s  in  1894 
and  took  his  M.A.  in  1897.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  Theology  in  1899,  and  then  went 
to  Scotland  on  a  travelling  scholarship  to 
study  at  Edinburgh  University  and  the 
Free  Church  College.  Since  his  student 
days  Dr.  Shortt  has  rendered  conspicu¬ 
ous  service  to  his  church,  both  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada  and  in  Ontario.  For  the  past 
decade  he  has  been  minister  of  St-  An¬ 
drew’s  Church,  Barrie.  In  1929  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Toronto  and 
Kingston,  and  in  1932  his  Alma  Mater 


conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  is  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Shortt, 
Arts  ’83,  LL.D.  ’ll. 

ALBERT  COLLEGE  TO  TEACH 
QUEEN’S  “EXTRAMURALS” 

NDER  the  terms  of  a  tentative 
agreement  recently  entered  into  by 
Queen’s  and  Albert  College,  tuition  will 
be  offered  by  the  Belleville  institution  in 
five  or  six  second-year  Arts  courses ;  and 
Albert  College  students  enrolled  in  them 
will  be  regarded  technically  as  extra¬ 
mural  students  of  Queen’s.  The  scheme 
is  as  yet  purely  experimental  and  may  be 
terminated  by  either  party  after  a  year’s 
trial. 

Second-year  work  will  definitely  be 
provided  in  English,  history  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  remaining  courses  will  be 
chosen  from  French,  science,  philosophy 
and  economics.  The  students  will  not  be 
limited  to  two  courses  a  term,  as  are  the 
regular  “extramurals.”  Since  three  hours 
a  week  will  be  devoted  to  each  subject, 
students  will  be  allowed  to  register  in 
five  full  courses.  The  instruction  will  be 
provided  by  members  of  the  staff  of  Al¬ 
bert  College  in  accordance  with  outlines 
of  study  prescribed  by  Queen’s.  Exami¬ 
nations  will  be  set  and  judged  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Staff  of  Queen’s. 

PROFESSOR  WILGAR  WILL 
RESUME  CLASSES  IN  FALL 

ON  FINED  to  his  home  by  sickness 
since  early  in  May,  Colonel  W.  P. 
Wilgar,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
is  now  making  satisfactory  progress  and 
is  assured  of  being  able  to  return  to  his 
teaching  duties  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fall  term.  The  genial  Colonel  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  efficient  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  staff,  and  his  many 
friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his 
recovery  from  what  appeared  at  first  to 
be  a  very  serious  illness. 

There  are  few  men  at  Oueen's  who 
participate  in  so  many  activities  outside 
their  regular  academic  work  as  Professor 
Wilgar.  During  recent  years,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  his  University  duties,  he 
has  served  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Queen’s  Contingent,  C.O.T.C.,  as  a 
member  of  the  Students’  Memorial 
Union  Council  and  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control,  as  A.D.C.  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General,  as  engineering  expert 
for  the  Ontario  Department  of  High¬ 
ways,  and  in  various  other  capacities. 


QUEEN’S  GRADS  ADVANCE  IN 
ONTARIO  HOSPITAL  SERVICE 

HREE  graduates  of  Queen’s  were 
included  in  a  series  of  promotions 
announced  on  July  24  in  connection  with 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Service.  Dr.  D.  R. 
Fletcher,  Med.  ’16,  superintendent  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital,  Brockville,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Whitby  Hospital.  Dr.  C.  S.  Tennant, 
Med.  T6,  formerly  of  Woodstock,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Fletcher  in  the  Brockville 
post,  and  Dr.  D.  O.  Lynch,  Med.  ’22, 
superintendent  at  Penetang,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Woodstock. 

After  a  period  of  overseas  service, 
Dr.  D.  R.  Fletcher  graduated  in  1916, 
and  then  returned  to  the  C.  A.  M.  C.  He 
served  in  both  Egypt  and  France,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Mons  Star.  In  1919  he  joined 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Service  as  assistant 


physician  at  Brockville.  Subsequently 
he  was  assistant  superintendent  in  the 
Ontario  Hospital,  Toronto,  and  Inspector 
of  Ontario  Hospitals,  before  being  made 
superintendent  of  the  Brockville  institu¬ 
tion  in  1931.  Dr.  Fletcher  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  a  wide  knowledge  of  psychia¬ 
try  and  a  keen  interest  in  his  patients. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Tennant  also  graduated 
from  Queen’s  in  1916  and  immediately 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Army  Corps,  serv¬ 
ing  in  Egypt,  Salonika,  France  and  India. 
On  his  return  from  overseas  he  took  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  New  York  City,  and 
entered  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  as  junior  physician  in  1920.  He 
served  as  senior  assistant  at  London  from 
1927  to  1930,  and  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Woodstock  Hospital  for  Epileptics 
since  1930.  In  assuming  the  Brockville 
post,  Dr.  Tennant  returns  to  his  native 
county,  Leeds. 

Dr.  Daniel  O.  Lynch  is  a  native  of 
Kingston.  Graduating  in  1922,  he 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Ontario  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  at  Whitby,  remaining  there 
until  1925,  when  he  was  appointed  phy¬ 
sician  in  charge  of  the  Burwash  Indus¬ 
trial  Farm.  He  has  since  served  as  jun¬ 
ior  physician  at  the  Psychiatric  Hospital 
and  as  senior  assistant  at  both  Brockville 
and  London.  In  1932  he  was  promoted 


A  REUNION  GROUP 

These  congenial  spirits  of  Science  '17  foregathered  at  Queen’s  in  October,  1929.  They 
are  returning  again  this  fall,  on  October  19-20,  with  the  Classes  of  1914-15-16  to  keep 
them  company. 
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to  the  superintendency  of  the  Penetang 
Hospital.  Dr.  Lynch  has  also  done  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  the  Boston  Psycho¬ 
pathic  Hospital. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

N  succession  to  the  late  Senator  An¬ 
drew  Play  don,  Arts  ’93,  LL.B.  ’96, 
the  LIniversity  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  W.  W.  Near,  of  Toronto, 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Near  is 

president  of  Page-Hersey  Tubes,  Ltd. 

*  *  *  * 

While  on  an  official  visit  to  Kingston, 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  \  illeneuve  in¬ 
spected  the  University  on  June  4  and  was 
greeted  in  the  Red  Room,  Kingston  Hall, 
by  University  officials  and  members  of 
staff. 

*  *  *  * 

Following  his  election  as  Rector  of 
Queen's  by  the  Alma  Mater  Society  last 
spring,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett  indicated 
to  Principal  Fyfe  his  desire  to  provide 
$250  per  annum,  during  his  tenure  of 
office,  to  be  given  to  a  student  on  such 
conditions  as  the  LIniversity  should  con¬ 
sider  desirable.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  University,  and  it  has 
been  intimated  that  the  money  will  likely 
be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  graduate 
work.  *  *  *  * 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  dental 
clinic  at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital 
have  been  approved  by  tbe  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  institution.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  equipment,  the  scheme  in¬ 
volves  the  appointment  of  a  professional 


staff  in  co-operation  with  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Queen’s,  and  also  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  graduate  resident  interne. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  Convoca¬ 
tion  Hall  from  June  28  to  30.  Special 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  addresses 
marking  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalist  settlements. 
Among  a  score  of  interesting  papers  were 
a  number  given  by  graduates  of  Queen's. 
They  included :  “The  Loyalist  Settlement 
of  Prince  Edward  County,"  by  Rosa 
Eaton,  Arts  '33 ;  “The  Loyalist  Settle¬ 
ment,  Johnston  District,’’  by  F.  P.  Smith, 
Arts  ’ll;  “Early  History  of  Peterboro 
Settlement,"  by  Howard  Pammett,  Arts 
’33 ;  “The  Defences  of  Kingston,”  illus¬ 
trated,  by  W.  S.  Lavell,  Arts  '29;  “Molly 
Brant,"  by  Mrs.  Celia  File,  Arts  ’29; 
“Dr.  Solomon  Jones,  U.E.,"  by  Dr. 
Lome  Pierce,  Arts  '13,  and  ‘‘Social  and 
Economic  Factors  Underlying  the  Loy¬ 
alist  Migrations,"  by  Prof.  R.  O.  Mac- 

farlane,  Arts  '24. 

❖  *  ^  * 

One  of  the  original  copies  of  the 
famed  Queen’s  song  “On  the  Old  Onta¬ 
rio  Strand”  has  been  sent  to  the  Alumni 
Association  by  Col.  Lennox  Irving,  Arts 
'86,  Victoria,  B.C.  The  song  was  printed 
by  the  Whig  Publishing  Company  and 
was  distributed  and  sung  in  public  for 
the  first  time  on  Laureation  Day,  April 
26,  1886.  At  the  end  of  the  copy  appear 
the  initials  of  its  composers — D.  McT., 
H.R.G.,  R.  McK.,  R.J.M.,  N.M.G.,  and 
L.I. 
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October  6 — Western  at  Queen's 

McGill  at  Toronto 
October  13 — Oueen's  at  McGill 

Toronto  at  Western 

October  20 — Toronto  at  Queen's 

McGill  at  Western 


Queen's  at  Toronto 
Western  at  McGill 

November  3 — McGill  at  Queen’s 

Western  at  Toronto 

November  10 — Queen’s  at  Western 

Toronto  at  McGill 
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LOOKING  THEM  OVER 

By  Ted  Reeve 


FIFTEEN  of  the  twenty-one  men  who 
played  senior  football  for  Queen’s 
last  year  will  be  eligible  this  autumn,  we 
believe,  so  we  should  at  least  have  a 
stronger  team  to  start  the  campaign  than 
was  the  case  in  1933.  Whether  they  will 
be  going  as  strong  at  the  wind-up  as  the 
battling  band  of  last  season  is  something 
that  we  are  unable  to  answer  even  when 
we  put  on  our  gypsy  costume. 

The  six  men  who  left  the  fold  this 
spring  were  Bob  Ralph,  Jim  Davis,  Free¬ 
man  Waugh,  Jerry  Byrne,  Bud  Gorman 
and  the  peppery  Dune  McIntosh.  The 
latter,  a  fighting  force  at  quarterback, 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  team  player. 
Byrne  and  Waugh  were  powerful  fellows 
who  revelled  in  the  heavy  going  of  the 
scrimmage,  the  type  that  gave  Queen’s 
such  a  steady  line  last  year.  Gorman, 
despite  a  lack  of  the  weight  usually  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  position,  was  one  of  the 
finest  middle  wings  in  the  game,  being  a 
knifing  plunger  of  the  Hamlin  type  and 
a  splendid  tackier.  Davis  saved  at  least 
two  matches  with  his  cool,  well-placed 
kicking  under  fire,  and  won  our  first  vic¬ 
tory  with  a  field-goal  against  McGill. 
Bob  Ralph,  a  veteran  of  the  team  last 
fall,  will  be  especially  hard  to  replace. 
A  star  outside  wing,  he  was  willing  to 
fill  in  at  any  position  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice,  and  with  his  sturdy  stride  and  great 
speed  was  rapidly  becoming  our  best  run¬ 
ning  halfback  when  forced  out  of  the 
game  by  injuries.  In  fact,  accidents  to 
Ralph,  Wing  and  Davis,  which  reduced 
our  already  under-manned  half  line  to 
one  able-bodied  player,  really  cost 
Queen’s  their  best  chance  for  the  1933 
Intercollegiate  championship.  For  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  run  the  ends  on  one  leg.  This 
lack  of  an  end-run  threat  to  go  with  our 
fair  forward-passing  attack  and  really 
notable  plunging  was  a  weak  point  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  overcome  this  year. 

The  fifteen  stalwarts  who  are  expected 
to  return  in  September  are :  Ends — Earle, 
Peever,  Dargavel  and  Glass.  Centres — 


Kostuik  and  Dafoe.  Line  —  Zvonkin, 
Miller,  Weir,  Doug  Waugh.  Halves — 
Krug  and  Wing.  Utility  men — Hamlin 
and  Jones.  Quarterback — McNichol. 

There  is  a  disturbing  rumour  to  the 
effect  that  Ralph  Miller  may  not  be  eli¬ 
gible.  We  trust  this  is  not  official,  as  the 
heavyweight  wrestling  champ,  in  his  first 
year  at  the  sport,  played  remarkable  de¬ 
fensive  football  at  inside  wing.  He 
would  be  missed  as  much  now  by  the  grid 
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squad  as  he  would  be  by  Jimmy  Bews 
and  Jack  Jarvis. 

From  the  above  list  we  would  be  rea¬ 
sonably  well  off  for  ends,  led  by  that  lit¬ 
tle  giant  Billy  Glass.  Curly  Krug  and 
Johnny  Wing,  the  two  halfback  finds  of 
last  year,  would  be  the  start  of  a  rear¬ 
guard,  and  the  latter  should  develop  into 
a  good  placement  kicker.  In  Red  Mc¬ 
Nichol  we  have  a  smart,  game  quarter 
who  was  going  especially  well  toward 
the  end  of  ’33.  The  line  will  once  more 
be  heavy  and  powerful,  and  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  a  number  of  hefties 
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from  the  hard-hitting  Queen’s  Interme¬ 
diates  who  created  something  of  a  record 
last  fall  by  plowing  through  to  four  tie 
games,  and  doing  it  all  the  hard  way. 

Of  the  numerous  recruits  who  will 
apply  to  Len  Ede  this  year  for  uniforms 
it  would  be  unfair  and  unwise  at  this 
time  to  say  who  would  most  likely  be  of 
use  to  the  senior  squad.  The  Juniors 
had  some  fast  but  small  halfbacks;  the 
Intermediates  some  heavy  and  rather  ex¬ 
perienced  players — including  Arch  Kirk¬ 
land,  a  secondary  halfback,  and  Reg 
Barker,  a  centre,  who  had  previously 
played  regularly  for  senior  championship 
teams — as  well  as  other  line-smashing 
young  men  who  will  be  strong  candidates 
for  senior  sweaters  and  also  for  posi¬ 
tions  on  Senator  Powell’s  own  special 
team,  which  he  calls  the  “Loons.”  Then 
if  Bob  Elliott  returns,  as  reported,  a 


Guelph 

URING  June  a  branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Guelph  on  the  initiative  of  a 
representative  group  of  enthusiastic 
alumni.  Dr.  G.  G.  McNab,  Arts  ’02, 
was  elected  president  and  Miss  Margaret 
I.  McFaddin,  Arts  ’30,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Branch  will  be  held  in  the  fall. 

Vancouver 

NSWERING  the  call  of  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Stott,  Arts  '07,  two  dozen 
Queen’s  clerics  of  the  United  Church 
Conference  of  British  Columbia  fore¬ 
gathered  in  Vancouver  on  May  16.  Clois¬ 
tered  with  them  were  a  sprinkling  of 
Queen’s  men  from  the  Presbyterian  Kirk, 
a  leavening  (if  that  were  needed)  of  min¬ 
isterial  graduates  from  Scottish  univer¬ 
sities,  and  a  number  of  visitors  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Queen’s  yell. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  sessions  of 
the  British  Columbia  Conference,  and  the 
clergymen  were  all  in  fine  fettle  prior 


clever,  speedy  and  well-seasoned  per¬ 
former  will  be  added  to  the  rear  divi¬ 
sion. 

At  the  outset  last  fall  so  few  players 
of  the  1932  outfit  had  returned  to  college 
that  almost  every  hopeful  halfback  or 
lineman  who  turned  out  for  the  team 
had  to  be  given  plenty  of  consideration, 
and  before  the  weeding-out  process  was 
finished,  three  weeks  had  been  used  up. 
That  meant  a  shaky  start,  but  as  we  have 
enough  veterans  for  a  starting  line-up  to 
work  with  this  season,  it  will  be  seen 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Queen’s 
should  at  least  be  stronger  at  the  start 
of  this  season  than  they  were  at  the 
opening  of  the  ice-bound  autumn  of  1933. 

Where  we  will  go  from  there  depends 
on  many  things,  including  injuries,  ill¬ 
ness  and  fumbles  or  our  escapes  from 
same. 


to  the  busy  round  of  committee  work. 
The  Queen's  atmosphere  was  unmistak¬ 
ably  present — what  yarns  !  what  reminis¬ 
cences  !  “Jack”  McGillivray,  Arts  TO,  of 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  the  singing  patriarch,  led  the  gath¬ 
ering  in  Queen’s  songs  as  of  yore.  Then 
each  man  rose  and  gave  his  credentials — 
a  rare  lot  they  were — and  the  party  broke 
up,  determined  to  repeat  the  performance 
next  year- 

Nova  Scotia 

HE  first  meeting  of  Oueen’s  alumni 
“down  East”  occurred  in  Halifax, 
N.S.,  on  May  15,  the  occasion  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Eyfe’s  visit  to  the  Maritimes  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  honorary  degree  from  Dalhou- 
sie  University.  The  gathering  took  the 
form  of  an  alumni  luncheon  in  the  Nova 
Scotian  Hotel,  with  the  Principal  as 
guest  of  honour.  Dr.  Ernest  Hess,  Arts 
’25,  organized  the  function,  and  J.  J. 
Power,  K.C.,  Arts  ’00,  oldest  alumnus  of 
Queen’s  at  Halifax,  presided. 

In  proposing  a  toast  to  Queen’s,  the 
chairman  spoke  of  two  great  men,  Prin- 
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cipal  G.  M.  Grant  and  Principal  D.  M. 
Gordon,  whom  Nova  Scotia  had  given 
to  the  University.  Principal  Fyfe  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  graceful  and  polished  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  he  made  reference  to  the 
large  part  played  by  Queen’s  in  Canadian 
education  and  the  advances  recently 
made  in  the  form  of  new  curricula  and 
examination  methods. 

A  number  of  the  alumni  proceeded 
from  the  luncheon  to  the  Dalhousie  Con¬ 
vocation  where  they  were  privileged  to 
hear  Dr.  Fyfe  again,  in  his  inspiring  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  graduates. 

Niagara 

N  evening  of  bridge  in  aid  of  the 
Grant  Hall  Fund  was  sponsored  by 
the  executive  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
Branch  for  the  Niagara  Falls  members 
on  May  11. 

Playing  took  place  at  the  homes  of 
W.  D.  Bracken,  Sc.  ’23,  Cecil  Climo, 
Sc.  ’23,  Carl  Hanniwell,  Arts  ’28,  and 
George  Hillmer,  Arts  ’27.  At  eleven 
o’clock  those  participating,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Branch,  met  at  the 
home  of  A.  Lome  Reid,  K.C.,  Arts  T3, 
for  a  social  hour  and  the  distribution  of 
prizes. 

Toronto 

T  a  dinner  given  by  Toronto  alum¬ 
nae  at  the  University  Women’s 
Club  of  Toronto,  on  Saturday  evening, 


June  5,  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton,  C.B.E., 
Arts  T 7,  was  the  guest  of  honour.  Dr. 
Viola  Davidson,  Arts  T8,  presided  over 
the  gathering,  which  numbered  about 
fifty.  The  guests  were  seated  at  small 
tables,  gay  with  spring  flowers.  Miss 
Whitton  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
her  recent  trip  to  Geneva. 

Porcupine 

PLANS  are  being  prepared  for  a 
gathering  of  all  Queen’s  alumni  in 
the  Porcupine  area  some  time  next  fall. 
It  is  hoped  Principal  Fyfe  may  be  able 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Branch 
on  that  occasion  and  possibly  the  Kirk¬ 
land  Lake  and  Noranda  alumni  groups 
as  well. 

R.  G.  McKelvey,  Sc.  ’32,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Porcupine 
Branch  in  succession  to  C.  S.  Gibson, 
Sc.  ’22. 

Montreal 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
alumnae  was  held  on  May  16  at  the 
University  Women’s  Club  on  Peel  St. 
After  the  business  session  tea  was 
served. 

Kingston 

HE  beautiful  grounds  of  Ban  Righ 
Hall,  gracefully  shaded  by  tall  oaks, 
were  en  fete  on  July  26  when  the  Kings¬ 
ton  alumnae  held  a  successful  garden 
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party.  The  Summer  School  orchestra 
played  delightfully  during  the  afternoon. 
Fortune-telling  booths  and  sales  tables 
were  well  patronized  while  throngs  of 
people  dropped  in  for  tea.  Miss  Doris 
Williams,  Arts  ’26,  was  convener  of  the 
party,  and  was  assisted  by  Miss  Emma 
Horne,  Arts  ’29,  Miss  Etta  Robinson, 
Arts  ’29,  and  Miss  Janet  Allan,  Arts  ’29. 


The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Eewis  (Margaret  Davis),  Arts  ’27,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Chown  (M.  C.  MacPhail),  Arts 
T7,  and  Miss  Allan.  The  tea  table  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  McNeill, 
Miss  L.  Mowat,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hitsman 
(M.  B.  Mackay),  Arts  ’07,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Eewis,  Mrs.  D.  Chown,  and  Miss  May 
Chown,  Arts  ’ll. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Appelbe — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Parry 
Sound,  on  June  4,  to  Dr.  C.  S.  Appelbe,  Arts 
’21,  Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Appelbe,  a  daughter 
(Jane  Lund). 

Burton — In  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  July  15,  to  Dr.  G.  F.  Burton,  Med. 
’31,  Ontario  Hospital,  Kingston,  Ont.,  and 
Mrs.  Burton,  a  daughter. 

Carruthers — On  July  11,  to  O.  K.  Car¬ 
ruthers,  Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  20 
Ridley  Blvd.,  Toronto,  a  daughter  (Nancy 
Grace). 

Collins — On  July  14,  at  Ituna,  Sask.,  to 
Dr.  John  J.  Collins,  Med.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lins,  a  daughter  (Rosemary). 

Conn — At  Mount  Hamilton  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  on  May  5,  to  H.  G.  Conn,  Sc.  ’31, 
and  Mrs.  Conn,  136  Cameron  Ave.,  a  son 
(Janies  Hugh). 

George  —  At  the  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital, 
Kingston,  on  July  13,  to  Dr.  J.  J.  George, 
Med.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  George,  a  daughter. 

Honey — At  Brockville  General  Hospital, 
on  May  10,  to  J.  C.  Honey,  Sc.  ’33,  and  Mrs. 
Honey  (Dorothy  Mayhew),  Arts  ’33,  of 
Cardinal,  Ont.,  a  son  (Charles  Peter). 

Morgan — On  July  25,  at  the  Western 
Hospital,  Toronto,  to  Edwin  O.  Morgan, 
Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  18  Margdon 
Road,  Toronto,  a  son. 

Norris — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  June  13, 
to  J.  T.  Norris,  Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Norris,  a 
son. 

Nugent — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  St. 
John,  N.B.,  on  June  25,  to  Dr.  Tom  Nugent, 
Med.  ’34,  and  Mrs.  Nugent,  a  daughter. 

Robertson — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pa¬ 
vilion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  May 
27,  to  D.  G.  Robertson,  Sc.  ’24,  and  Mrs. 
Robertson,  a  daughter. 

Stanley — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  July  12, 
to  J.  N.  Stanley,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’08,  and  Mrs. 
Stanley,  46  Glengowan  Rd.,  Lawrence  Park, 
a  son. 


Walter — At  Grace  Hospital,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  recently,  to  T.  D.  Walter,  Arts  ’31, 
and  Mrs.  Walter  (Alma  Nichol),  Arts  ’30,  a 
son. 

Marriages 

Bailey — At  St.  James’s  Anglican  Church, 
Ottawa,  recently,  Mary  Eleanor  Langtry, 
of  Ottawa,  to  William  Kirk  Bailey,  Arts 
’31,  of  Toronto.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  will 
reside  in  Toronto,  where  the  groom  is  on 
the  staff  of  Oakwood  Collegiate. 

Blackwell — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Lindsay,  on  May  27,  Dorothy  Edna 
Corneil,  to  Dr.  Wm.  Carman  Blackwell, 
Med.  ’32,  of  Deseronto.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Blackwell  will  reside  in  Deseronto. 

Blakely — At  Presqu’Ile  Point,  Ont.,  on 
July  9,  Helen  Amelia  Hess,  of  Sidney,  to 
Elvin  Arthur  Blakely,  Sc.  ’32,  of  Trenton. 
They  will  reside  in  Trenton. 

Brown — At  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church, 
Oshawa,  on  June  30,  Sadie  Edgar  Fox,  of 
Oshawa,  to  Rev.  Curtis  Lawrence  Brown, 
Arts  ’22. 

Brown — At  St.  James’  Church,  London, 
Ont.,  on  June  16,  Constance  Lenore  Stoth- 
ers  to  Howard  Morton  Brown,  Com.  ’27. 

Corneil-Tape — On  July  3,  at  St.  John’s 
Church-on-the-Hill,  Toronto,  Mildred  Grace 
Tape,  Arts  ’27,  to  R.  G.  Corneil,  Sc.  ’23. 
They  will  reside  in  Peterboro. 

Craine — At  St.  Elmo,  Ont.,  on  June  23, 
Ann  Fellows,  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
M.  B.  MacCallum,  to  Harold  F.  Craine, 
Sc.  ’32. 

Dove — In  Kingston,  on  June  4,  Margaret 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hyland, 
to  Allan  Burgess  Dove,  Sc.  ’32,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

Fosbury — At  Wellington  Street  United 
Church,  Mount  Forest,  Ont.,  on  June  30, 
Elizabeth  Kennedy  Reid,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Robert  and  Mrs.  Chalmers, 
to  Rev.  Alfred  Walter  Fosbury,  Arts  ’31, 
Theol.  ’32. 
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Farnsworth — At  Tamworth,  Ont.,  on 
June  28,  Anna  Elizabeth  Stinson,  of  Tam¬ 
worth,  to  Donald  Albert  Farnsworth,  Sc.  ’31. 

Glasgow-Easton  —  At  Glebe  United 
Church,  Ottawa,  on  June  23,  Kathlen  Eas¬ 
ton,  Arts  ’24,  of  Renfrew,  Ont.,  to  Paul 
John  Weade  Glasgow,  Arts  ’23,  of  Mont¬ 
real. 

Graham  —  At  Eastwood  Park  United 
Church,  Long  Branch,  Toronto,  on  July  27, 
Edith  Marguerite  Ellis,  to  William  James 
Graham,  Sc.  ’23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  will 
take  up  residence  in  Sudbury  in  September. 

Gratton — At  St.  Basil’s  Church,  Toronto, 
on  June  2,  Frances  Aurila  Rogers,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rogers  and  the  late  Mr. 
Rogers,  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Gratton,  Med.  ’24. 

Haig — In  Regina,  Sask.,  on  June  23, 
Helene  Jean  Morton,  of  Deloraine,  Man.,  to 
Alexander  McLean  Haig,  Arts  ’24. 

Hosking — On  July  23,  at  the  United 
Church,  Rockwood,  Ont.,  Muriel  Peart,  of 
Rockwood,  to  Henry  Albert  Hosking,  Sc. 
’33,  of  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Houghtling — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Sydenham,  Ont.,  on  May  19,  Helen 
Agnes  Spafford,  to  Dr.  Walter  J.  Hought¬ 
ling,  Med.  ’32.  They  will  reside  at  59  West 
St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Jackson-Farrell  —  At  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Liverpool,  England,  on  June  19, 
Clara  Marion  Farrell,  Arts  ’24,  daughter 
of  J.  M.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Farrell,  of  Kingston,  to  Reginald  Jackson, 
of  Liverpool,  formerly  of  the  philosophy 
department,  Queen’s  University. 

Lindsay — In  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cha¬ 
pel  at  Queen’s  University,  on  June  2,  Kai- 
reen  Lindsay,  Arts  ’28,  youngest  daughter 
of  Mrs.  J.  T.  Lindsay  and  the  late  Mr. 
Lindsay,  to  Edward  Burke  Taylor,  of  Gan- 
anoque.  Dr.  Ewart  Lindsay,  Med.  ’28,  of 
Noranda,  Que.,  brother  of  the  bride,  was 
usher  at  the  wedding. 

MacDermid — In  Kingston,  on  June  26, 
Edna  Cliff,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Cliff,  to  Byron  G.  MacDermid,  Sc.  ’30. 

McNab — In  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  June  11, 
Kathleen  Perrette  Drysdale,  of  Kingston, 
to  Murray  C.  McNab,  Arts  ’28. 

Macpherson — In  the  Municipal  Chapel, 
New  York  City,  on  July  3,  Stella  Perlin, 
formerly  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  to 
Dr.  Gordon  Barwick  (Bud)  Macpherson, 
Arts  ’31,  Med.  ’30. 

MacRae-Barrington  —  In  St.  Andrew’s 
and  St.  Paul’s  United  Church,  Russel,  Ont., 
on  July  7,  Florence  Gladys  Barrington, 
Arts  ’28,  to  Norman  Alexander  MacRae, 
Arts  ’28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacRae  will  reside 
in  Ottawa. 

Murphy — In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  June  16, 
Alice  Wilson  Lees,  to  Dr.  Harry  Simmons 
Murphy,  Med.  ’28,  of  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Orwell — In  St.  Giles’  Church,  Outremont, 
Que.,  on  June  19,  Evelyn  May  Adams,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Adams,  Mont¬ 
real,  to  Albert  Edward  Orwell,  Sc.  ’30,  for¬ 
merly  of  Kingston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orwell 
are  residing  in  Montreal. 

Publow — At  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Oakville, 
Ont.,  on  July  3,  Marjorie  Robinson 
(Monty)  Publow,  Arts  ’31,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Publow,  of  Kingston,  to 
Mr.  Arnold  Seed,  of  Toronto. 

Reid — At  Holloway  Street  United  Church 
parsonage,  Belleville,  on  September  11, 
1933,  Maxine  Somerville,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Somerville,  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
to  J.  Norman  Reid,  Sc.  ’30. 

Robertson — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  in  Toronto,  during  June,  Hillary 
Cleland,  to  John  Sneddon  Robertson,  Arts 
’34.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  will  reside  in 
Toronto. 

Stevens-Nelson — At  St.  John’s  United 
Church,  Campbellford,  Ont.,  on  May  26, 
Janet  Margaret  Nelson,  Arts  ’30,  to  Martin 
Shaw  Stevens,  Sc.  ’31. 

Thompson-McMillan  —  At  Toronto,  on 
June  4,  Margaret  (Reta)  McMillan,  Arts 
’32,  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  McMillan  and 
the  late  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  to 
E.  P.  Thompson,  Sc.  ’31. 

Walmsley  —  At  the  Anglican  Church, 
North  Augusta,  Ont.,  on  July  5,  Marian 
Edith  Creeggan,  daughter  of  the  late  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  Mrs.  Creeggan,  of  Gananoque, 
to  Dr.  J.  Howard  Walmsley,  Arts  ’12,  Med. 
’14,  Picton,  Ont. 

Whittle — In  Emmanuel  College,  Toronto, 
on  July  11,  Marian  Sarah  MacLean  (B.A. 
Toronto),  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  MacLean 
and  Mrs.  MacLean,  of  Newcastle,  Ont.,  to 
Robert  Sheldon  Whittle*  Arts  ’30.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whittle  will  take  up  residence  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  where  the  groom  teaches  at  Lisgar 
Collegiate. 

Wilson — At  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  on 
May  11,  Winnifred  Mae  Bishop  to  Albert 
Abbott  Wilson,  Sc.  ’33. 

Wootton — At  Mimico,  Ont.,  on  May  25, 
Helen  Evelyn  Wootton,  Arts  ’24,  daughter 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Wootton  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Wootton,  to  John  Stanley  Swinden,  of  To¬ 
ronto.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swinden  will  reside  at 
87  Braemar  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Deaths 

Adams — Before  he  was  able  to  complete 
an  exhaustive  work  of  reference  dealing 
with  cancer,  death  claimed  Dr.  George 
Cooke  Adams,  Med.  ’92,  on  June  23,  follow¬ 
ing  an  extended  period  of  poor  health.  He 
was  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  The  late  Dr. 
Adams  was  born  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  After  spending  a  little  time  as  an 
undergraduate  in  Medicine  in  the  N.  S.  W. 
College  of  Pharmacy,  he  came  to  Queen’s 
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and  in  1892  graduated  with  his  M.D.,  C.M. 
degree.  Later  he  studied  in  the  Old  Coun¬ 
try,  securing  his  L.R.C.P.  &  S.  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  his  L.F.P.S.  from  Glasgow.  He 
then  went  to  Australia  and  became  an  hon¬ 
orary  surgeon  to  the  Australian  Navy,  also 
physician  to  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  that  country.  He  later 
settled  in  the  United  States  and  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  first  engaged  in  can¬ 
cer  research,  which  he  carried  on,  with 
some  interruptions,  until  his  death.  His 
contributions  to  medical  literature  through¬ 
out  the  English-speaking  world  are  said  to 
be  among  the  most  valuable  extant  on  that 
subject.  Dr.  Adams  will  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  benefactions  of  his  wife,  who 
is  the  founder  of  the  British  Old  People’s 
Home,  Hollywood,  Ill.,  and  who  is  the 
holder  of  the  O.B.E.  title.  She  is  also  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
British  Empire  in  America.  Mrs.  Adams 
survives  along  with  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
the  latter,  Archibald  E.  Adams,  being  the 
author  of  the  song,  “The  Bells  of  Saint 
Mary’s.” 

Berst  —  At  the  home  of  his  parents, 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  John  Ward  Berst,  Arts 

’33,  died  on  June  28 
at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one.  Mr.  Berst  was 
born  at  Plattsville, 
Ont.,  and  attended 
Woodstock  schools.  He 
first  came  to  Queen’s 
in  1927,  then  dropped 
out  for  two  years  and 
returned  in  1930  to  se¬ 
cure  his  B.A.  with  the 
class  of  ’33.  He  had 
been  principal  of  New 
Dundee  High  School, 
assistant  principal  of 
Plattsville  Continuation  School  and  of  Bel¬ 
mont  Continuation  School. 

Baker — At  Niagara  Falls  General  Hos¬ 
pital  on  June  11,  Ellen  Esther  (Nellie) 
Baker,  Arts  ’00,  passed  away  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  The  late  Miss  Baker  was 
a  sister  of  W.  C.  Baker,  Arts  ’95,  H.  S. 
Baker,  Sc.  ’02,  and  C.  W.  Baker,  Sc.  ’05. 
Burial  took  place  at  Jordan,  Ont.,  on  June 
14. 

Genge — The  community  surrounding  Ver¬ 
ona,  Ont.,  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  death 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Symes  Genge,  Med.  ’01,  on 
June  29.  The  late  Dr.  Genge  filled  a  large 
place  in  the  life  of  the  rural  district  and 
was  loved  and  respected  by  everyone.  In 
addition  to  carrying  on  his  extensive  prac¬ 
tice,  he  found  time  to  serve  his  community 
as  secretary  of  its  school  board  and  in  nu¬ 
merous  other  ways.  Born  in  Hinchinbrooke 
Tp.,  Ont.,  of  English  parentage,  Dr.  Genge 
received  his  early  education  at  Oak  Flats 
and  Sydenham,  after  which  he  taught  in 
public  schools  for  several  years.  Entering 
Queen’s  in  1896  he  secured  his  M.D.,  C.M. 


in  1901.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  sisters  and  three  brothers.  At  his 
funeral  on  June  31  the  honorary  pall  bear¬ 
ers  were  Dr.  J.  F.  Sparks,  Arts  ’01,  Med. 
’05,  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  Med.  ’94,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Howard,  Med.  ’12,  Dr.  F.  R.  Sargent,  Arts 
’04,  Med.  ’08,  Dr.  C.  E.  O’Connor,  Med.  ’98, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Quigley,  Arts  ’03,  Med.  ’07,  Dr. 
H.  S.  Northmore,  Med.  ’89,  and  James  B. 
Garvin. 

Girvin — The  death  occurred  in  Calgary 
on  June  10  of  Dr.  Alfred  Weller  Girvin, 
Med.  ’05,  after  an  illness  of  fifteen  months. 
The  late  Dr.  Girvin  was  born  on  Amherst 
Island  in  1880,  the  descendant  of  a  highly- 
respected  pioneer  family  on  the  Island. 
After  attending  Napanee  Collegiate,  he 
taught  school  for  a  few  years  in  his  native 
township  and  in  1901  entered  Medicine  at 
Queen’s.  Graduating  in  1905,  he  took  a 
postgraduate  course  in  London,  England, 
and  in  1908  went  West  to  practice.  Locat¬ 
ing  in  Strathmore,  Alta.,  he  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  service  as  a  physician,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  town  council  and  school  board, 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  sport  and 
music.  In  1925  he  moved  to  Calgary. 
While  at  the  University  and  throughout  his 
subsequent  career  Dr.  Girvin  was  active  in 
musical  organizations.  In  Calgary  he  was 
a  leading  member  of  that  famous  Western 
band,  known  as  the  “Cow  Boys.”  He  was 
also  a  prominent  churchman  and  member 
of  various  lodges.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Harte  —  Following  a  surgical  operation 
Dr.  John  F.  Harte,  Med.  ’87,  well-known 
physician  of  Athens,  Ont.,  died  in  hospital 
on  May  30.  A  native  of  Osnabruck,  Ont., 
the  late  Dr.  Harte  graduated  from  Queen’s 
with  his  M.D.,  C.M.  in  1887  and  had  prac¬ 
tised  in  Athens  since  1888.  He  served  as 
physician  to  the  House  of  Industry  at  Ath¬ 
ens  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  also 
as  coroner  for  Leeds  and  Grenville.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  one  brother. 

Harwood  —  A  distinguished  honorary 
graduate  of  Queen’s,  Dr.  Louis  de  Lot- 
biniere  Harwood,  LL.D.  ’19,  died  on  May 
15  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Dr.  Harwood 
was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Montreal. 

Kaiser — Failing  health  extending  over  a 
period  of  four  months  terminated  on  June 
3  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Phillip  Reide  Kaiser, 
Med.  ’26,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  The 
late  Dr.  Kaiser  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  his  passing  at  such  an  early 
age  will  be  regretted  by  a  host  of  friends. 
Born  near  Lansdowne,  Ont.,  deceased  grad¬ 
uated  from  Queen’s  in  1926  and  interned 
at  the  K.  G.  H.  He  then  spent  two  years 
at  Faxton  Hospital,  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  in 
1929  established  a  medical  and  surgical 
practice  at  Tottenham,  Ont.  His  wife,  par¬ 
ents  and  one  brother  survive. 

MacKay — There  passed  away  recently  at 
his  home  in  Tisdale,  Sask.,  Dr.  Murdoch 
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Angus  MacKay.  The  late  Dr.  MacKay  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s  in  1905  and  graduated  with 
his  M.D.  degree  in  1911.  His  widow  sur¬ 
vives  to  mourn  his  loss. 

McNally — While  sitting  in  the  lobby  of 
the  West  End  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City, 
Major  A.  W.  McNally,  Arts  T4,  of  Am- 
herstburg,  Ont.,  died  suddenly  on  June  18. 
The  late  Major  McNally  was  a  prominent 
barrister  and  member  of  the  town  council 
of  Amherstburg.  He  was  born  in  Walker- 
ville,  Ont.,  forty-three  years  ago.  Gradu¬ 
ating  from  Queen’s  in  1914,  he  went  to 
British  Columbia  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  enlisted  immediately  for  overseas  ser¬ 
vice.  He  served  with  several  units  and 
earned  his  majority  on  the  field  of  action. 
He  went  to  Germany  with  the  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  returned  to  Canada  late  in 
1919. 

Magee — On  May  9,  Knox  Magee,  veteran 
Canadian  journalist,  died  in  Winnipeg 
after  an  illness  of  many  months.  He  had 
been  continuously  in  the  West  for  the  past 
twenty-nine  years.  Born  in  South  Gower, 
Grenville  County,  the  late  Mr.  Magee  was 
educated  in  Kemptville  High  School,  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Toronto,  and  Queen’s.  After 
a  short  term  in  brokerage  work  in  Toronto, 
he  entered  journalism  in  1896  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  then  went  to  New  York.  On  his 
return  to  Canada  he  became  editor  of  a 
new  Toronto  publication,  later  going  to  the 
“Globe”  as  an  editorial  writer.  For  a  time 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
“Saturday  Night,”  and  then  went  to  Win¬ 
nipeg  as  editorial  writer  on  the  “Tribune.” 
Later  he  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  “Telegram,”  but  gave  up  the 
position  in  1919  to  establish  the  Winnipeg 
“Saturday  Post,”  a  weekly  publication. 

Metcalfe — Among  the  “old-timers”  and 
especially  among  sportsmen  on  the  alumni 
roll  of  Queen’s  there  will  be  widespread 
regret  at  the  death  of  Frederick  Folger 
Metcalfe,  V.S.,  at  Kingston  on  July  20, 
the  day  following  his  sixty-first  birthday. 
“Colt”  Metcalfe,  as  the  deceased  was  popu¬ 
larly  known  to  his  intimates,  was  one  of 
the  great  figures  in  the  realm  of  rugby  and 
hockey  back  in  the  ’nineties.  As  an  inside 
wing  in  rugby  he  had  no  equal  in  Canada; 
and,  along  wth  A.  E.  Ross,  Frederck  Eth- 
erington  and  others,  was  one  of  the  great 
Granite  team  of  Kingston,  Canadian  cham¬ 
pions  in  1879.  Mr.  Metcalfe  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Boer  War,  being 
created  a  captain  in  the  “Gat”  Howard 
Scouts.  He  was  also  one  of  those  chosen 
to  represent  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
at  the  coronation  of  the  late  King  Edward. 
His  great  hobby  was  the  development  of 
high-grade  trotting  and  pacing  horses,  and 
he  was  an  international  figure  in  this  field. 
His  wife  and  five  children  remain  to  mourn 
his  loss. 


Mulligan — Dr.  F.  W.  Mulligan,  of  Petro- 
lia,  L.R.C.S'.  (Edinburgh),  L.R.C.P.  (Lon¬ 
don),  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  on 
May  11,  at  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  at  Millbrook,  Ont.,  and  educated  at 
Queen’s  and  Trinity  universities.  The  late 
Dr.  Mulligan  had  practised  in  Petrolia  for 
thirty-eight  years  and  was  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Education  there  and 
was  prominent  in  lodge  and  community  af¬ 
fairs. 

Sederholm  —  Professor  Jacob  Johannes 
Sederholm,  LL.D.  ’29,  one  of  the  world’s 
foremost  scholars  and  men  of  science,  died 
on  June  27  at  Helsingfors,  Finland,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one.  The  late  Dr.  Seder¬ 
holm  was  an  intimate  of  several  Queen’s 
professors  and  was  also  known  to  many 
recent  graduates  through  having  given  a 
course  of  lectures  in  pre-Cambrian  geology 
at  the  University  in  1929  under  the  Miller 
Memorial  Foundation. 

Singleton — Word  has  been  received  of 
the  death  at  Saskatoon  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sin¬ 
gleton  (Edna  Pearl  De  Wolfe),  Arts  ’16. 
She  had  not  been  well  for  some  months  and 
late  in  June  went  into  hospital  for  an 
operation  which  at  first  appeared  to  be 
quite  successful,  but  complications  set  in 
which  resulted  in  her  death  on  July  4.  The 
deceased  was  born  near  Portland,  Ont.,  and 
attended  Athens  High  School,  Ottawa  Nor¬ 
mal  School  and  Queen’s.  She  taught  school 
for  a  time  and  in  1917  married  John  Milton 
Singleton,  Arts  ’15,  at  Forfar.  Mrs.  Sin¬ 
gleton  was  active  in  church  work  in  Saska¬ 
toon,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Women’s  Club  and  the  Victoria  Home 
and  School  Club.  She  leaves  to  mourn  her 
loss  her  husband,  four  children,  her  mother 
and  three  sisters. 

Notes 

1870-1879 

General  L.  W.  Shannon,  Arts  ’77,  and 
Mrs.  Shannon,  recently  arrived  in  Canada 
after  spending  some  time  in  England.  They 
will  take  up  their  residence  at  the  Alexan¬ 
dra  Palace,  Toronto. 

1880-1889 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Embury,  Med.  ’88,  is  still 
in  general  practice  in  Ottawa.  Her  address 
is  179  Frank  St. 

1890-1899 

Major  A.  W.  Dunkley,  Arts  ’99,  has  been 
teaching  for  many  years  in  the  classics  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oakwood  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute,  Toronto.  He  served  overseas  as  a 
major  in  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  Toronto,  and 
has  since  been  active  in  the  militia,  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  1931. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Henstridge,  Arts  ’97,  re¬ 
cently  retired  from  the  staff  of  the  Kings- 
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ton  Collegiate  Institute,  where  she  has 
taught  for  many  years. 

Rev.  James  W.  Macintosh,  Arts  ’93,  pas¬ 
tor  of  South  Congregational  Church,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont,  for  the  past  eight 
years,  recently  received  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D.  from  Middlebury  College,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont. 

Dr.  D.  R.  McLennan,  Med.  ’96,  has  been 
for  many  years  at  Mayo  Landing,  Yukon. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Melville,  Med.  ’92,  and  Mrs. 
Melville  (Mary  Donovan),  Arts  ’92,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  went  in  June  via  Chi¬ 
cago,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  they  embarked  for  a  five- 
months’  cruise  around  the  world.  While 
away  Dr.  Melville  will  continue  his  work 
with  Prof.  Gesstman  of  Vienna.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg  about  No¬ 
vember  1st. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Neish,  Arts  ’98,  presented  an 
interesting  lecture  experiment  at  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Chemical  Convention  held  in  Toronto 
in  June. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Reid,  Arts  ’99,  Med.  ’03,  who 
has  been  with  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Health  for  a  number  of  years,  is  now  phy¬ 
sician  at  the  Central  Alberta  Sanatorium, 
Calgary. 

1900-1909 

Prof.  M.  B.  Baker,  Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’02,  head 
of  the  geology  department  at  Queen’s,  at¬ 
tended  the  International  conference  on  pre- 
Cambrian  geology  held  in  the  north-west 
highlands  of  Scotland  this  summer.  After 
the  completion  of  the  conference  Professor 
Baker  was  present  at  the  centenary  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  will  finish  his  visit  by  attending 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  which  meets  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  in  September,  returning  for  the 
opening  of  the  fall  session. 

Gerald  G.  Dobbs,  Sc.  ’06,  who  was  for 
many  years  doing  mining  work  in  India, 
returned  to  Canada  last  spring  and  is  now 
managing  director  of  Minerals  Limited,  405 
Roy  Building,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  in  charge 
of  the  field  work  of  this  company. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Goodfellow,  Med.  ’04,  has  been 
practising  since  graduation  at  Superior, 
Wise. 

Miss  Margaret  Hall,  Arts  ’09,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  is  spending  the  summer  abroad.  She 
is  visiting  Glasgow  and  London,  and  then 
touring  the  Mediterranean  and  several 
countries  in  Asia. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Lane,  Arts  ’08,  has  been  minis¬ 
ter  at  Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  Goderich, 
Ont.,  for  some  time. 

Prof.  D.  M.cArthur,  Arts  ’03,  presided 
over  the  sessions  of  the  Canadian  Historical 
Association  at  Montreal  in  May.  He  deliv¬ 
ered  papers  on  the  Public  Archives  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  the  writing  of  Canadian  history. 


J.  H.  McKechnie,  Arts  ’01  (D.Paed.  To¬ 
ronto;  LL.B.  Sask.),  is  chief  inspector  of 
schools  for  the  Saskatchewan  Department 
of  Education. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Mahaffy,  Arts  ’02,  formerly 
of  Kingston,  is  now  minister  of  Paisley 
Memorial  United  Church,  Guelph,  Ont. 

W.  R.  Pearce,  Arts  ’04,  who  has  been 
with  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company 
at  St.  John,  N.B.,  since  his  return  from 
South  America  three  years  ago,  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  three-year  course 
of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Life  Under¬ 
writers  of  Canada,  and  received  the  C.L.U. 
degree  through  the  extension  department  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Pocock,  Arts  ’02,  is  now  living 
at  Okotoks,  Alberta. 

Dr.  William  Ramsay,  Arts  ’02,  Professor 
of  Classics  at  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Regina 
College,  which  has  recently  been  affiliated 
with  the  Saskatoon  institution  as  a  junior 
college  giving  instruction  to  the  end  of  sec¬ 
ond-year  Arts. 

C.  S.  G.  Rogers,  Arts  ’00,  has  been  bridge 
engineer  for  the  C.N.R.  since  1921,  with 
headquarters  at  Moncton,  N.B. 

1910-1919 

Sister  M.  St.  Agnes  (Ann  Bouchard), 
Arts  ’18,  has  been  for  the  past  three  years 
principal  of  the  continuation  school  at  Fal- 
her,  Alta. 

Rev.  Arthur  Bell,  Arts  T9,  has  been  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  since  1922. 

L.  H.  Birkett,  Sc.  T5,  is  now  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Combustion  Engineering  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  P.  Blackburn,  Sc.  ’17,  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
W  ray  (Marian  Blackburn),  Arts  ’26,  were 
bereaved  on  May  9  by  the  sudden  death  of 
»their  mother,  Mrs.  Jas.  E.  Blackburn,  of 
Chatham,  Ont. 

Ross  Byron,  Sc.  ’17,  in  addition  to  being 
president  of  the  Central  West  Utilities 
Corp.,  is  now  also  Chicago  office  manager 
for  the  Southern  Union  Gas  Company.  His 
address  is  10  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Campbell,  Arts  ’15  (B.D.  Mani¬ 
toba  College),  is  now  minister  of  Chalmers 
United  Church,  Verdun,  Que.  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  Grace  Maclennan  Grant,  Arts  T5. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Cantelo,  Sc.  T3,  is  now  at  1621 
Stanton  Ave.,  Whiting,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Howard  Cowan  (Mable  Lake),  Arts 
TO,  resides  at  11148 — 95  A  St.,  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

H.  T.  Donaldson,  Arts  ’15,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  East  York  Collegiate, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Dr.  W.  H.  V.  Duffett,  Med.  T6,  practises 
at  Napanee,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Fraser,  Med.  T4,  practises  at 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
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Charles  Harper,  Arts  ’12,  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  in  the  mathematics  department  of  Riv- 
erdale  Collegiate,  Toronto,  since  about 
1920. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Harty,  Med.  ’12,  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  His 
present  post  is  Civil  Surgeon  of  Poona, 
Bombay  Presidency. 

W.  G.  Hughson,  Sc.  ’ll,  who  has  been 
with  the  Travellers  Insurance  Company  at 
Ottawa  for  some  time,  was  recently  moved 
to  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  to  represent  his 
company  in  that  area. 

R.  R.  Kerfoot,  Arts  T8,  is  commercial 
specialist  in  the  Central  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto.  He  is  the  author  of 
“A  Student’s  Manual  for  Office  Machines” 
recently  published  by  the  Ryerson  Press. 

Prof.  T.  Watson  Kirkconnell,  Arts  T6, 
after  several  years  as  full  professor  in  the 
department  of  English  at  Wesley  College, 
Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
classics  department.  Last  year,  following 
the  publication  of  his  ninth  book,  the  “Mag¬ 
yar  Muse,”  he  was  elected  honorary  foreign 
member  of  the  Petofi  Society,  Budapest, 
Hungary.  On  June  28  Professor  Kirkcon¬ 
nell  spoke  at  Kenora  before  the  Canadian 
Authors’  Association  on  “Babel  on  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Parnassus.” 

G.  J.  Kotzenmeyer,  Arts  ’12,  has  ben  edu¬ 
cational  supervisor  with  the  Confederation 
Life  Insurance  Co.  for  the  past  five  years. 
His  residence  address  is  229  St.  Leonard’s 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Lumb,  Med.  T6,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  for  several  years  at  Bancroft,  Ont. 

Dr.  Sidney  McCann,  Sc.  T2,  (Ph.D.  Yale), 
of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  Soutn 
Africa,  has  arrived  in  Canada  and  is  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Ottawa  to  visit  his  parents. 

D.  H.  McGill,  Arts  ’14,  is  principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Orillia,  Ont. 

Miss  Margaret  Mackintosh,  Arts  ’13,  of 
the  research  branch  of  the  Dominion  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour,  is  to  contribute  a 
paper  before  the  industries  section  of  the 
international  conference  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Women’s  Association  at  Honolulu  during 
August. 

Herbert  McIntosh,  Arts  ’12,  has  recently 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Winnipeg 
Normal  School. 

Dr.  A.  J.  McIntyre,  Med.  ’17,  has  just 
completed  a  bus  tour  of  twenty-eight  of 
the  United  States.  Dr.  McIntyre  practises 
his  profession  at  Elgin,  Manitoba — the  cen¬ 
tre  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural  areas  in 
Western  Canada. 

W.  A.  McWilliams,  Arts  ’18,  is  principal 
of  the  Port  Arthur  Technical  and  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School. 

T.  J.  Mateer,  Sc.  ’10,  has  been  manager 
of  the  Arbade  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Elk  Lake, 
Ont.,  for  the  past  several  months. 


Dr.  D.  J.  Millar,  Med.  ’13,  has  been  in 
general  practice  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  since 
1926.  He  had  previously  been  medical  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  British  Columbia  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board. 

W.  A.  Millen,  Sc.  ’14,  is  manager  and 
owner  of  the  Millen  Electric  Company,  116 
Ferry  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Angus  Mowat,  Arts  T6,  public  librarian 
at  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  has  had  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  and  stories  published  during  recent 
months  in  Toronto  “Saturday  Night,”  the 
“Library  Journal”  and  other  periodicals. 

Dr.  Daniel  Nicholson,  Med.  ’17  (M.R.C.P. 
London,  1923),  recently  completed  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  his  book  on  “Laboratory 
Medicine  for  Students  and  Practitioners.”  It 
was  published  by  Lea  and  Febiger,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  “Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association”  in  reviewing  it  states 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  any  language.  Dr.  Nicholson  is  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  pathology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manitoba. 

A.  A.  Paoli,  Arts  ’15,  Sc.  ’22,  who  has 
been  with  Kipp-Kelly,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  for 
some  years,  is  now  with  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works  in  that  city. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Sexsmith,  Arts  ’19,  Theol.  ’23, 
is  minister  at  Harrowsmith  United  Church. 

J.  R.  Sheppard,  Arts  ’15,  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  director  of  research  for 
the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

R.  S.  Simpson,  Arts  ’16,  recently  resigned 
from  the  principalship  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  in  Ottawa,  which  post  he  has 
held  since  the  organization  of  that  school 
in  1929.  He  had  formerly  taught  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  for  27  years  in  the  Ottawa 
Collegiate  Institute.  A  very  fine  tribute 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Simpson  in  this  year’s 
“Argosy  of  Commerce,”  the  annual  teach¬ 
ers’  and  students’  publication  of  the  Ottawa 
High  School  of  Commerce. 

A.  E.  Thompson,  Arts  T4,  of  Brockville, 
Ont.,  is  in  charge  of  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  Summer  School  in  up¬ 
per-school  subjects  at  Queen’s  this  year. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Walsh,  Med.  ’17,  has  com¬ 
pleted  four  years  of  postgraduate  work 
in  the  study  of  the  eye  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  Recently 
he  received  a  permanent  appointment  on 
the  staff  of  that  institution. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Wickware,  Med.  ’10,  was  be¬ 
reaved  early  in  June  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr.  B.  S.  Wickware,  of  Morrisburg, 
Ont. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Williams,  Med.  ’13,  practises  at 
20  Madison  Avenue,  Madison,  N.J. 

1920-1929 

T.  C.  Agnew,  Sc.  ’29,  who  was  with  the 
Riley  Engineering  Co.,  Toronto,  for  three 
years  after  graduation  and  then  spent  a 
year  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  specializing  in  steam-plant  engineer- 
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ing,  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Vera  Ballance,  Arts  ’25,  has  resigned  as 
principal  of  Deseronto  High  School  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  teaching  position  in  Cobalt. 

J.  W.  Bawtenheimer,  Sc.  ’28,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  manager  of  the  build¬ 
ing  specialties  department  of  Sturgeon’s 
Limited,  Toronto. 

R.  Gordon  Brown,  Arts  ’20,  is  head  of  the 
mathematical  division  in  the  actuarial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Co.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Campbell,  Med.  ’24,  joined  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  for  a  term 
of  study.  He  is  attached  to  the  department; 
of  anaesthetics. 

A.  W.  Curry,  Arts  ’29,  Com.  ’30,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Extension,  Queen’s 
University,  received  the  degree  of  M.B.A. 
(Master  of  Business  Administration),  cum 
laude,  from  Harvard  University  this  spring. 
Mr.  Curry  attended  Harvard  during  the 
1933-34  academic  year  while  on  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  Queen’s. 

C.  S.  Finkle,  Sc.  ’23,  who  rejoined  the 
Ford  Company  recently  after  a  period  spent 
in  the  employ  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation, 
is  being  sent  to  Russia. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Friend,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29,  is 
now  in  private  practice  at  40  East  61st  St., 
New  York  City,  specializing  in  internal 
medicine.  He  also  has  a  staff  appointment 
at  the  French  Hospital  and  has  recently 
been  appointed  adjunct  physician  to  the 
Department  of  Correction,  New  York  City, 
and  clinical  assistant  at  the  Postgraduate 
Hospital. 

C.  S.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’22,  who  was  at  the 
McIntyre  Mine  during  the  past  year,  was 
appointed  in  May  as  manager  of  the  Casey 
Summit  Gold  Mine,  Summit  Lake,  Out.,  via 
Sioux  Lookout. 

J.  Clarence  Gibson,  Sc.  ’23,  of  Cartagena, 
Colombia,  S.A.,  is  spending  a  vacation  in 
Kingston. 

G.  R.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’25,  is  now  refinery 
inspector  with  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Montreal 
East,  Que. 

Dr.  Gerald  Keyes,  Med.  ’27,  practises  at 
Adrian,  Ohio. 

A.  C.  Knapp,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  residing  at 
223  Christiana  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Earl  Knechtel,  Arts  ’22,  Theol.  ’27, 
is  in  Canada  on  furlough  from  his  mission 
work  in  Korea. 

Miss  Jean  W.  McFadyen,  Arts  ’27,  has 
been  teaching  English  and  history  since 
February  in  Dr.  Graham’s  Homes  for  An¬ 
glo-Indian  Children,  at  Kalimpong,  N.  Ben¬ 
gal,  India,  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  Sikkim, 
Nepal  and  Brutan. 

Callum  McLennan,  Com.  ’27,  is  now  with 
MacDonalds  Consolidated,  Limited,  Fort 
William,  Ont. 


Dr.  John  L.  (Red)  MLcKelvey,  Arts  ’23, 
Med.  ’26,  left  recently  for  China  where  he 
will  take  a  position  as  professor  of  obstet¬ 
rics  in  the  University  of  Pekin.  The  ap¬ 
pointment,  which  will  last  four  years,  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti¬ 
tute. 

R.  O.  M^rriman,  Arts  ’22,  delivered  a 
radio  address  upon  the  subject  “Do  the 
Same  Birds  Return?”  on  May  24.  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  on  the  programme  of  a  Canadian 
Radio  Commission  network  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Natural¬ 
ists. 

E.  O.  Morgan,  Sc.  ’26,  is  now  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  National  Carbon  Co., 
Ltd.,  Davenport  Road,  Toronto. 

George  Muir,  Arts  ’23,  is  head  of  the 
English  department  at  Riverdale  Collegiate, 
Toronto. 

Peter  Muir,  Arts  ’20,  has  been  head  of 
the  chemistry  department  at  Jarvis  Colle¬ 
giate,  Toronto,  for  some  years. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Puttenham,  Arts  ’27,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  United  Church  in  Demorest- 
ville,  Ont. 

Dr.  Ian  E.  Revelle,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27, 
who  has  been  a  medical  missionary  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  at  Luchow,  Sze, 
West  China,  for  the  past  five  years,  is  now 
on  furlough. 

G.  V.  Roney,  Sc.  26,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  McColl-Frontenac  Company  at  Mont¬ 
real. 


RIDLEY  COLLEGE 

FOR  BOYS 

H.  C.  GRIFFITH,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
HEAD  MASTER 


Courses  leading  to  pass  and  honor  ma¬ 
triculation  to  Universities,  R.M.C.,  and 
Business.  Special  course  in  “Economics 
and  Vocational  Guidance.”  Very  high 
average  standing.  Small  classes  under 
personal  supervision.  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools,  the  latter  for  boys  up  to  14. 
Eighty  acres  of  ideal  grounds.  Memo¬ 
rial  Chapel,  Swimming  Pool,  Covered 
Rink.  Five  splendid  residences  for 
pupils,  including  magnicent  new  Up¬ 
per  School  Dormitory  Building.  A 
high-class  school  for  boys.  School  re¬ 
opens  Tuesday,  September  11th.  For 
illustrated  prospectus,  write  to 

The  B  ursar,  Ridley  College 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 
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HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  GOWL1NG 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
OTTAWA.  CANADA 

GEO.  F.  HENDERSON.  K.C..  ARTS  *84 
WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE.  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 
DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH.  ARTS  ’20 
J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 

ASSOCIATE  COUNSEL:  CHARLES  MORSE.  K.C. 


TWIGG  &  WRIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 
ETC. 

J.  F.  TWIGG.  K.C..  ARTS  '12 
W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A.,  ARTS  *12 

14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG., 
WINDSOR.  ONT 


MACFARLANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 
a  MARTIN 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

2 1 2  KING  W.,  TORONTO 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE.  K.C..  ARTS  ’ll 
H.  KEN  THOMPSON 
R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 
CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 
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ALEX.  E.  MacRAE,  Sc.  *14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 
SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 
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MclLRAITH  8e  MclLRAITH 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
56  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRAITH,  ARTS  '16 
GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 


BENNETT,  HANNAH  &  SANFORD, 
BENNETT,  NOLAN,  CHAMBERS  fie  MIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS  AND  NOTARIES 
ALEXANDER  HANNAH.  K.C. 

P.  L.  SANFORD.  ARTS  '14.  H.  G.  NOLAN,  M .  A. 
E.  J.  CHAMBERS.  B.C.L.  O.  H.  E.  MIGHT 
J.  J.  SAUCIER.  B .  A . ,  LL.B. 

600-603  LANCASTER  BLDG.,  CALGARY,  CAN. 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  “BENFORD” 


G.  E.  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  '12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

BARRISTERS  a  SOLICITORS 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  ’’MERCA” 


ALLAN,  LAIRD,  DAVIS,  HAFFNER  &  HOBKIRK 
ALLAN,  LAIRD,  MACINNES  &  MILNE 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  ETC. 

OF  THE  BARS  OF  MANITOBA.  SASKATCHEWAN 
AND  ALBERTA 

VICTORY  BUILDING.  WINNIPEG. 

333  MAIN  STREET  CANADA 


ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  ’23, 

601  STAR  BLDG..  KING  ST..  TORONTO. 
UNDERWRITER  FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA. 
WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PAR. 
TICULARS  REGARDING  MUTUAL  RE- 
TIREMENT  INCOME  AND  LIFE  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  CONTRACTS. 


PROFESSIONAL  ALUMNI: 

KEEP  YOUR  NAME  BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 
GRADUATES  AND  HELP  THE  “REVIEW” 

BY  USING  SPACE  IN  THIS 
DIRECTORY 


J.  R.  Shea,  Arts  ’22,  is  assistant  in  the 
mathematics  department  at  Jarvis  Colle¬ 
giate,  Toronto. 

Campbell  Simpson,  Sc.  ’24,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  last  fall  from  the  Santa  Eulalia 
unit  to  the  San  Pedro  unit  of  the  Cia  Met- 
allurgica  Mexicana,  as  chief  engineer.  His 
address  is  Apartado  132,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
S.L.B.,  Mexico. 

Graham  Stewart,  Com.  ’29,  is  with  the 
Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Toronto. 

Paul  Sykes,  Com.  ’23,  is  now  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Tien¬ 
tsin,  China.  His  address  is  the  Hongkong 
Bank  Building. 


P.  E.  Terry,  Arts  ’23,  has  been  teaching 
for  the  past  ten  years  at  Riverdale  Colle¬ 
giate,  Toronto.  He  is  assistant  in  the 
mathematics  department. 

Dr.  Hartley  Thomas,  Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  (Ruth  MacClement),  Arts  ’25,  of 
London,  Ont.,  sailed  in  June  for  Italy, 
where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Trenouth,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’30, 
who  was  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  three  years 
after  graduation,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Western  Montana  Clinic,  St.  Patrick  Hos¬ 
pital,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Walker,  Theol.  ’23,  recently 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyte- 
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rian  Church,  Belleville.  He  was  formerly 
minister  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

R.  A.  Young,  Com.  ’25,  is  now  engaged 
with  the  RKO  Distributing  Corporation  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  277  Victoria  St.,  Toronto. 

1930-1934 

T.  H.  Adair,  Se.  ’31,  who  has  been  on  the 
metallurgical  staff  of  the  Buchans  Mining 
Company,  Nfld.,  since  early  in  1933,  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Atlas  Steel  Co., 
Welland,  Ont.,  on  August  1. 

H.  W.  Alford,  Arts  ’32,  has  been  doing 
postgraduate  work  in  English  at  McGill 
during  the  past  year  and  also  working  as 
theatrical  editor  on  the  Montreal  “Daily 
Herald.” 

James  Baskie,  Sc.  ’34,  is  making  a  geo¬ 
logical  survey  of  the  property  of  Rice  Lake 
Gold  Mines,  in  eastern  Manitoba. 

N.  I.  Battista,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chemist  at  Courtauld’s  (Canada) 
Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 

A.  P.  Beavan,  Sc.  ’32,  is  now  with  the 
Smelter  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  God’s  Lake,  Man. 

J.  Russell  Black,  Arts  ’32,  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Oshawa  Collegiate  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  past  year. 

K.  W.  T.  Bowles,  Sc.  ’31,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  in  the  fuel  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Brown,  Arts  ’30,  Theol.  ’32,  is 
now  stationed  at  Haliburton,  in  the  Lindsay 
Presbytery  of  the  United  Church. 

Dr.  Desmond  Burke,  Med.  ’32,  is  practis¬ 
ing  on  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa. 

James  Camelford,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  with 
the  Dominion  Fabrics  Limited,  Dunnville, 
Ont.,  since  graduation. 

J.  S.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’31,  is  inspector  for 
the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Hugh  Campbell,  Com.  ’32,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Board  of  Trade. 

Gordon  Cathcart,  Sc.  ’31,  is  now  with  the 
sales  and  commercial  department  of  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

A.  J.  Child,  Com.  ’31,  who  has  been  with 
Canada  Packers,  Limited,  since  gradua¬ 
tion,  is  now  credit  manager  for  that  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Windsor-Walkerville  district. 

A.  F.  Cliff,  Com.  ’32,  is  now  with  Gaird- 
ner  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  bond  dealers,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Cliff,  Med.  ’31,  is  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital, 
New  York  City. 

J.  A.  Colquhoun,  Sc.  ’31,  is  on  the  mill 
staff  of  the  Reno  Gold  Mines,  Salmo,  B.C., 
for  the  summer  months. 

Jack  S.  Corbett,  Sc.  ’33,  is  on  the  sales 
force  of  J.  L.  Graham  and  Co.,  bond  brok¬ 
ers,  Toronto. 

E.  L.  Earl,  Arts  ’30,  is  teaching  in  the 
Kingston  Collegiate  and  Vocational  Insti¬ 
tute.  His  address  is  12  Dundas  Street. 


G.  A.  Franklin,  Sc.  ’30,  who  has  been  with 
the  Johns  Manville  Co.,  Asbestos,  Que.,  for 
some  months,  recently  joined  the  chemical 
staff  of  Price  Brothers,  Kenogami,  Que. 

T.  M.  Gaetz,  Sc.  ’30,  is  now  assistant  mine 
captain  at  the  Frood  Mine. 

A.  E.  Gayton,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  with  the 
Taylor  Electric  Co.,  London,  Ont.,  for  the 
past  year. 

Dr.  Morton  B.  George,  Med.  ’33,  has  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  practice  at  Tweed,  Ont. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Gray  (Myrtle  M.  Wright), 
Com.  ’31,  formerly  of  Chesley,  is  now  living 
at  916  Owen  St.,  Preston,  Ont. 

J.  N.  Gray,  Sc.  ’33,  is  with  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Paul  M.  Greer,  Sc.  ’31,  is  assistant  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  McColl-Frontenac  Oil  Co.  He 
lives  at  582  La  Salle  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

J.  E.  Grabb,  Med.  ’33,  taught  at  Albert 
College,  Belleville,  during  the  past  session. 
He  expects  to  enter  O.C.E.  this  fall. 

P.  M.  Greer,  Sc.  ’31,  has  secured  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  Mont¬ 
real. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Gross,  Med.  ’32,  is  interning  at 
the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  29 
Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

J.  K.  Hall,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  with  the  Eu¬ 
gene  Phillips  Electrical  Works,  Brockville, 
Ont.,  since  last  November. 

F.  A.  Hamilton,  Arts  ’34,  is  attending  the 
summer  session  of  the  O.C.E.,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  will  join  the  classics  department  of 
the  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  Institute. 

H.  A.  Hancock,  Com.  ’32,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  at 
Waterloo,  Ont. 

E.  L.  Hartley,  Sc.  ’33,  has  secured  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  farmlands  and  properties  de¬ 
partment  of  Jas.  Richardson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Horwood,  Sc.  ’31,  received  his 
Ph.D.  with  honours  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  this  spring. 
After  receiving  his  M.Sc.  at  Queen’s,  Dr. 
Horwood  went  to  Boston  on  a  two-year 
scholarship. 

James  Hough,  Arts  ’30,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Deseronto, 
Ont. 

Miss  Jean  Jenkinson,  Arts  ’33,  is  assis¬ 
tant  teacher  of  English  and  physical  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Stamford  Collegiate  Institute, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

M.iss  Jessie  Johnston,  Arts  ’33,  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  year  at  the  high 
school  in  Brussels,  Ont. 

A.  R.  N.  Jones,  Arts  ’33,  Com.  ’34,  recent¬ 
ly  joined  the  staff  of  the  Confederation  Life 
Insurance  Company  at  Ottawa. 

D.  J.  Lafontaine,  Sc.  ’33,  is  now  in  the 
tool-design  department  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  East  Windsor,  Ont.,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  some  time  prior  to 
graduation. 
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Edward  H.  Lill,  Arts  ’34,  is  editor  of  the 
“Canadian  Telephone  Journal,”  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  H.  A.  Rogers  Publishing 
Company,  Toronto. 

Dr.  George  Lynch,  Med.  ’31,  has  started 
private  practice  in  Avon,  N.Y. 

Dr.  W.  D.  McCarthy,  Med.  ’30,  has  moved 
his  office  from  Avenue  “P”  to  4107  Quentin 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

J.  W.  McCutcheon,  Arts  ’30,  is  now  chief 
chemist  at  the  Toronto  plant  of  Lever 
Bros.  Ltd. 

R.  D.  McDonald,  Sc.  ’31,  has  completed 
his  third  term  at  McGill  University  under 
awards  of  the  National  Research  Council 
and  is  now  demonstrating  at  McGill.  He 
lives  at  3506  University  St. 

K.  K.  McDougall,  Sc.  ’33,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Canadian  Industries  Limited,  at 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Caroline  McLaren,  Arts  ’31,  has 
been  teaching  for  the  past  year  at  Fores¬ 
ter’s  Falls,  Ont. 

Hugh  McIntyre,  Sc.  ’33,  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Aldermac  Mine,  Arntfield,  Que.,  in 
July. 

M.  J.  McKinnon,  Sc.  ’32,  is  joining  the 
staff  of  Stamford  Collegiate  Institute,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  Ont.,  this  autumn. 

C.  E.  McRoberts,  Sc.  ’33,  is  with  Beatty 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  Fergus,  Ont. 


S.  T.  McVeigh,  Sc.  ’31,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  Canadian  Celanese  Ltd.,  Drum- 
mondville,  Que. 

Rev.  A.  W.  March,  Arts  ’33,  Theol.  ’34,  is 
pastor  of  Wolfe  Island  United  Church. 

L.  E.  Marion,  Sc.  ’32,  is  now  back  with 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ont.  His  address  is  584  Char¬ 
lotte  St. 

M, iss  Dorothy  Morton,  Arts  ’32,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  high  school  at 
Picton,  Ont. 

D.  J.  Moxley,  Com.  ’30,  is  with  the 
Kingston  Motor  Car  Co.,  Kingston. 

Charles  O’Reilly,  Arts  ’32,  is  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  National  Revenue,  Ottawa. 

H.  L.  Penney,  Arts  ’31,  is  teaching  at 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Porter,  Arts  ’30,  Theol.  ’34, 
was  recently  transferred  from  Lakefield  to 
Apsley,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

W.  M.  Rice,  Sc.  ’30,  is  at  the  Southern 
McKenzie  Gold  Mine,  Red  Lake,  Ont. 

V.  L.  Richards,  Sc.  ’32,  has  been  awarded  * 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Engineering  from 
McGill  University.  He  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Canadian  Hanson  and  Van  Win¬ 
kle  Co.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Roberts,  Med.  ’32,  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Medi¬ 
cine)  from  Toronto  University  this  spring. 
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Rev.  E.  J.  Robertson,  Arts  ’30,  Theol.  ’33, 
is  now  assistant  minister  at  St.  Thomas 
Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Following 
his  graduation  from  Queen’s,  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  took  postgraduate  work  in  theology  at 
New  College  and  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Robinson,  Med.  ’33,  has  taken 
over  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  C.  D. 
MacCallum,  of  Kingston. 

G.  C.  Shannon,  Sc.  ’32,  who  was  back  at 
the  University  last  year  doing  further  work 
in  chemistry,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Parke- 
Davis  &  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Dr.  Samuel  Shenkman,  Med.  ’33,  after  a 
year’s  internship  at  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hos¬ 
pital,  is  now  at  the  Strathcona  Hospital  in 
that  city. 

H.  E.  Swerdfeger,  Arts  ’31,  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  two  years  at  the  col¬ 
legiate  institute  in  Chatham,  Ont. 

F.  J.  Thomas,  Sc.  ’33,  who  was  back  at 
the  University  last  session  doing  postgrad¬ 
uate  work,  has  joined  the  mill  staff  of  the 
Hollinger  Mine,  Timmins,  Ont. 

P.  I.  Timmins,  Arts  ’31,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vice-principal  of  Rideau  School,  Kings¬ 
ton. 


General 

Prof.  H.  Alexander,  Associate  Professor 
of  English,  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  “Phonetics”  at  the  vacation  school  for 
foreign  students,  Oxford  University,  dur¬ 
ing  August. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Cumberland,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry  at  Queen’s  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Ontario  Hospital,  Kingston,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Neuro-Psychiatric  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  sessions  at  the  Homewood  Sana- 
tarium,  Guelph,  last  spring.  Dr.  A.  A. 
McCausland,  Med.  ’12,  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Association  and  Dr.  B.  T.  McGhie, 
Med.  ’16,  and  Dr.  D.  O.  Lynch,  Med.  ’22, 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

Vice-Principal  W.  E.  McNeill,  Dean  J. 
Matheson  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh  repre¬ 
sented  Queen’s  at  the  two-day  national 
conference  of  Canadian  universities  in 
Hamilton  in  May.  Dean  K.  P.  R.  Neville, 
Arts  ’96,  of  the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario,  and  Prof.  R.  O.  Macfarlane,  Arts  ’24, 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  also  attend¬ 
ed. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Munro  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Chemical  Institute’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  chemical  education  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Toronto  in  June.  Dr.  Munro 
read  a  paper  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Dorrance,  of 
Queen’s,  at  the  convention. 

Prof.  It.  E.  Trotter  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  Canadian  Historical  Association  at 
Montreal  in  May.  Dr.  Trotter  gave  a  paper 
on  “Miniature  Photography  as  an  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Historical  Research.” 
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Jtvunmng 

flie  Gaunfief 

“Running  the  gauntlet ” 
o/  armed  icarriors  was 
the  Indian’s  accepted 
method  of  proving  a  pris¬ 
oner’s  or  a  stranger’s 
worthiness  of  adoption 
into  the  tribe.  Only  by 
remarkable  speed,  agility 
and  courage  could  a 
brave  win  through  the 
knives  and  clubs  of  the 
“gauntlet”  to  his  goal, 
usually  a  pole  crowned 
with  eagle  feathers. 


HILLS  .  .  .  heat  .  .  jarring  traffic  .  . 

mile-a-minute  speed  .  .  the  motor 
protected  with  Red  Indian  Motor  Oil  bears 
them  all  without  flinching  and  without 
strain.  For  this  tested  lubricant  has  the 
endurance  to  “stay  the  route,”  as  it  runs 
the  gauntlet  of  every  sort  of  punishment 
that  road  and  weather  can  inflict. 

Guard  the  sweet,  powerful  song  of  that 
new  motor  of  yours — put  a  new  note  into 
that  old  one  with  this  wax-free,  100% 
pure  lubricant. 


RED  INDIAN 

The  Oil  of  Endurance 


MARATHON  “BLUE” 

The  Power  Gasoline 

McColl-Frontenac  Oil  Company  Limited 
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OCTOBER  DAYS! 


Football,  freshmen  and 
the  fanfare  of  trum¬ 
pets  stir  the  campus. 
These  Stadium  scenes 
are  but  a  part  of  the 
colourful  events  that 
greet  alumni  at  Re¬ 
union  time.  On  to 
Kingston  on  October 
19  and  20. 


(Courtesy,  1934  “Tricolor") 
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THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OFFICE 


THE  scope  and  importance  of  the 
work  being  carried  on  at  Queen’s 
by  the  General  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Employment  Service  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  discussion  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Alumni  Association  last  May. 
The  Directors  were  so  impressed  with 
the  value  to  the  University,  and  to  the 
graduates  and  students,  of  the  many  ac¬ 
tivities  administered  from  the  Alumni 
Office  that  they  decided  it  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  from  all  angles  if  the  alumni  in  gen¬ 
eral  could  be  made  more  conversant  with 
the  extent  of  these  activities. 

The  undersigned  committee,  repre¬ 
senting  the  General  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Employment  Service,  was  there¬ 
fore  appointed  to  prepare  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  upon  these  matters  for 
presentation  to  the  alumni  through  the 
medium  of  the  Review. 

The  work  of  the  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Employment  Service  is  carried 
on  in  two  small  rooms  in  the  Douglas 
Library  all  day  and  every  day  in  the 
year,  not  excepting  evenings,  holidays 
and  even  Sundays  when  employment 
matters  are  urgent  or  alumni  affairs  have 
to  be  dealt  with  promptly.  The  latter  is 
literally  true  as  regards  the  energetic  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association.  If  the  same 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  Queen’s  were 
disseminated  through  the  whole  alumni 
body  many  of  the  Association’s  and  the 
University’s  problems  would  be  solved. 

The  Alumni  Association 

Purpose  of  the  Association 

“The  purpose  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  is  to  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty, 
fraternity  and  help  among  the  graduates 
and  ex-students  of  Queen’, s,  and  to  bring 
about  united  and  concentrated  action  in 
promoting  the  welfare  and  advancing  the 
interests,  influence  and  usefulness  of  the 
University.” 


Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
alumni  are,  not  only  in  spirit  but  in  fact, 
a  very  important  part  of  every  univer¬ 
sity.  They  are  the  permanent  part  about 
the  institution.  The  trustees,  the  admin¬ 
istration,  the  teaching  staff,  the  students 
may  change;  but  the  alumni  remain. 
They  are  the  representatives  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  outside  world,  and  their 
united  support  and  enthusiasm  are  among 
the  most  valuable  assets  that  any  univer¬ 
sity  can  possess. 

Queen’s  has  ever  been  fortunate  in  this 
comiection.  The  corporate  loyalty  of  her 
men  and  women  has  been  one  of  her 
most  cherished  traditions.  The  fostering 
of  this  loyalty,  its  strengthening,  and  its 
guidance  into  productive  and  useful 
channels  for  the  good  of  the  University 
and  of  the  alumni  body  throughout  the 
future  were  the  activating  motives  be¬ 
hind  the  formation  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  and  are  its  constant 
aim. 

The  “Queen’s  Reviezv” 

The  Reviezv  is  the  official  periodical 
of  the  Association.  Its  function  is  to 
serve  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
alumni  are  kept  informed  of  the  work  of 
the  Association,  of  the  activities  at  the 
University  and  of  one  another.  Not  only 
is  the  Review  fulfilling  these  ends,  but 
it  also  serves  as  a  semi-official  news  or¬ 
gan  for  the  University  itself  and  gives 
a  continuous  conspectus  of  Queen’s  af¬ 
fairs,  which  is  of  current  interest  to 
Queen’s  people  and  will  prove  invaluable 
in  the  future  for  reference  purposes. 

The  Review  is  published  monthly 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception 
of  June,  July  and  September,  and  con¬ 
tains  thirty-six  to  forty-four  pages  per 
issue.  Few  alumni  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  involved  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  publishing  of  a  magazine  of  this 
sort  each  month,  and  a  brief  summary  of 
this  work  may  hold  interest. 
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Solicitation  of  leading  articles,  which 
often  goes  far  afield,  entailing  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence.  Editing  and  pre¬ 
paring  these  articles  for  publication. 

Reporting  or  securing  information 
about  and  writing  up  University  activi¬ 
ties,  student  affairs,  athletics,  branch 
news,  personal  items,  etc.  During  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1933,  1222 
notes  about  Queen’s  people  were  pub¬ 
lished.  Some  of  the  personal  notes  are 
contributed,  but  the  majority  are  secured 
by  diligent  search  in  leading  newspapers 
and  by  checking  the  items  against  the 
alumni  lists.  The  branches  and  many 
individual  alumni  are  constantly  solicited 
for  personal  news.  The  preparation  of 
obituary  notices  often  entails  writing  to 
relatives  and  friends. 

After  the  material  for  the  Reziew  is 
secured  and  prepared  for  the  printers, 
the  proofs  have  to  be  read  and  corrected 
■ — in  galley-proof,  page-proof  and  press- 
proof  form.  Then  there  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  “dummy”  for  each  issue.  This 
includes  fitting  in  the  articles,  notes,  cuts, 
advertising,  etc. ;  preparing  the  headings  ; 
and  taking  care  of  numerous  other  details 
that  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  making- 
up  of  a  magazine.  Finally,  there  is  the 
addressing  and  stamping  of  the  wrap¬ 
pers.  These  last  operations  formerly 
took  three  people  from  three  to  four  days. 
Latterly  over  a  day  has  been  saved 
through  the  Post  Office’s  accepting  maga¬ 
zines  for  Canada  with  a  printed  instead 
of  a  regular  postage  stamp. 

The  matter  of  advertising  in  the  Re- 
view  involves  a  great  deal  of  effort.  The 
procuring  of  advertising  in  the  first  place 
entails  much  correspondence,  with  adver¬ 
tisers  themselves  and  with  alumni  who 
may  have  influence  in  this  connection. 
Writing  for  copy,  arranging  for  desired 
set-up,  submission  of  proofs,  supervision 
of  corrections,  billing  of  advertisers  and 
recording  of  charges  and  payments  also 
require  time  and  care. 

Office  Files  and  Records 

In  the  Alumni  Office  there  are  main¬ 
tained  the  following  card  indexes  and 
other  files : 

1.  An  alphabetical  index  containing  the 
names,  degrees  and  addresses  of  all 
graduates  of  Queen’s  and  of  a  large  num¬ 


ber  of  non-graduates.  There  are  over 
8000  cards  in  this  file,  and  from  350 
to  400  are  added  each  year. 

2.  A  geographical  index,  which  is  a 
duplicate  of  the  alphabetical  one,  except 
that  the  cards  are  arranged  under  coun¬ 
try,  province  and  post  office  instead  of 
alphabetically. 

3.  An  index  of  the  alumni  whose  ad¬ 
dresses  are  temporarily  or  permanently 
missing — about  550  cards. 

4.  An  index  of  the  maiden  names  of 
married  women — about  900  cards. 

5.  An  index  of  the  deceased  graduates 
— about  1700  cards. 

6.  A  file  containing  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  forms  of  over  3000  alumni.  These 
forms  are  constantly  used  for  reference 
purposes  by  the  Alumni  Office  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  as  well  as  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  administration. 

Address  Stencils 

An  address  stencil  is  maintained  for 
each  graduate  and  ex-student  whose 
whereabouts  is  known.  These  stencils 
are  used  by  the  Alumni  Office  for  mail¬ 
ing  the  Review  and  various  alumni  cir¬ 
culars,  and  by  the  University  for  gradu¬ 
ate  ballots,  etc.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
keep  this  file  accurate. 

There  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  changes  of  address  among  Queen's 
alumni  each  year,  and  this  necessitates 
constant  and  painstaking  attention  to  the 
stencil  file.  New  addresses  are  secured 
by  post-office  advices,  correspondence, 
reply  cards,  and  other  means.  Each 
change  of  address  entails  the  following 
operations :  amending  alphabetical  card, 
amending  geographical  card  and  placing 
it  in  new  position,  removing  old  address 
stencil  and  placing  temporary  address 
slip  in  stencil  file,  entering  order  for  new 
stencil  and  filing  it  as  soon  as  it  is  re¬ 
ceived.  This  procedure  has  to  be  rigor¬ 
ously  followed  or  hopeless  confusion 
would  result. 

General  Correspondence 

Approximately  two  thousand  letters 
having  to  do  with  Alumni  affairs  are 
written  each  year  to  individual  alumni, 
branch  officers,  Reznezv  advertisers  and 
others.  This  is  exclusive  of  regular  or 
special  circularization  of  the  whole 
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alumni  body.  About  fifteen  hundred  let¬ 
ters  are  received  each  year. 

The  letters  received  by  the  Alumni 
Office  cover  a  multitude  of  subjects: 
“Who  are  the  Queen’s  graduates  living 
near  Dhar,  Central  India?”  “Why  did  I 
not  receive  my  last  Review ?”  “Would 
you  please  ask  Principal  Fyfe  whether  he 
would  be  guest  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  our  branch  in  February?” 
“Where  can  I  procure  a  Queen’s  crest?” 
“I  am  a  graduate  of  Arts  ’07,  and  my 
son  is  entering  Queen’s  this  fall ;  would 
you  mind  showing  him  around  a  bit  when 
he  reaches  Kingston  and  possibly  helping 
him  secure  a  good  boarding-house?” 
“Where  is  Bill  Jones  now,  who  was  in 
Science  ’ll  but  did  not  graduate?” 
“Please  announce  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Review  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  (a 
future  candidate  for  the  football  team) 
on  January  5,  etc.,  to  John  Doe,  Medi¬ 
cine  ’21,  and  Mrs.  Doe.”  “How  is  the 
Grant  Hall  Fund  coming  along;  and 
what  further  action  do  you  suggest  that 
our  branch  should  take  to  help  the  pro¬ 
ject?”  “My  nephew  plans  to  take  a  Sci¬ 
ence  course  at  Queen’s  and  is  undecided 
between  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering;  I  should  be  very  grateful  for 
any  information  you  could  give  me  re¬ 
garding  the  relative  possibilities  for  em¬ 
ployment  after  graduation  from  these 
courses.”  “Please  change  my  address 
from  such  and  such  to  so  and  so,  where 
I  am  now  situated  as  manager  of  the 
Bonanza  Gold  Mine ;  and  I  should  ap¬ 
preciate  receiving  the  May  Reznew  which 
has  not  yet  arrived,  probably  owing  to 
my  change  of  address.”  “Will  you  kindly 
let  me  have  a  list  of  the  Queen’s  alumni 
in  and  about  this  city,  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association,  in  order  that  we 
may  carry  out  our  present  plans  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  branch  in  this  area.”  “If  it  is 
not  too  much  trouble,  would  you  mind 
ascertaining  for  me  what  information  is 
available  on  the  art  of  cement  grouting 
underground  through  drill  holes,  etc., 
and  the  building  of  concrete  bulkheads 
and  general  water  stoppage.”  So  on  it 
goes,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week — 
information  given,  information  received ; 
and  all  reacting  to  the  good  of  Queen’s 
and  to  the  service  of  the  alumni. 


Circularization  of  the  Alumni 

Over  seventy-five  hundred  Alumni- 
Record  Employment  forms,  together 
with  Association  membership  slips,  are 
sent  out  each  autumn.  This  is  a  lengthy 
job,  involving  preparing  the  forms,  fold¬ 
ing  and  inserting  them  in  envelopes,  as 
well  as  addressing,  sealing  and  stamp¬ 
ing.  The  forms  returned  are  carefully 
checked  and  then  filed  in  their  proper 
categories.  These  forms  bring  in  much 
information  about  the  alumni  which  is 
valuable  to  the  Association  and  to  the 
University.  They  are  also  a  source  of 
many  interesting  news  items  for  the  Re- 
view. 

Each  year  election  ballots  and  football- 
ticket  application  forms  are  also  mailed 
to  the  members  of  the  Association.  This 
entails  somewhat  less  but  much  the  same 
sort  of  work  as  the  Alumni  forms. 
When  the  ballots  are  returned  they  have 
to  be  counted  and  the  elected  Directors 
notified  of  their  election;  and  the  appli¬ 
cations  for  football  tickets  have  to  be 
filled. 

Special  circularization  of  the  Alumni 
body  as  occasion  arises  is  also  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Alumni’  Office.  The 
Grant  Hall  project  is  an  example  of 
this.  In  the  first  appeal  for  the  Grant 
Hall  Fund  over  seven  thousand  circulars 
were  prepared  and  mailed.  Thirty 
branches  of  the  Association  and  many 
unorganized  alumni  groups  were  also 
communicated  with  frequently  and  at 
length  in  this  connection.  The  latter 
correspondence  included  the  preparation 
of  branch  alumni  lists,  and  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  detailed  information  regarding 
the  project.  As  the  Association  still  re¬ 
quires  several  thousand  dollars  to  meet 
its  commitment  for  the  renovation  of 
Grant  Hall,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
work  yet  to  be  done  by  the  Alumni  Of¬ 
fice  before  this  campaign  is  successfully 
completed. 

Branch  Associations 

Maintenance  of  activity  and  interest 
at  some  twenty-five  branches  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  at  many  other  centres 
where  there  are  unorganized  but  sizeable 
groups  of  Queen’s  people,  and  assisting 
them  in  every  possible  way  are  the  con¬ 
stant  aims  of  the  Alumni  Office.  This 
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entails  the  following:  supplying  local 
alumni  lists  (,some  of  which  contain  as 
many  as  nine  hundred  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses),  notifying  branch  offices  of  new 
alumni  going  to  .their  districts,  helping 
to  arrange  for  speakers  for  branch  gath¬ 
erings,  attendance  of  the  Secretary  at 
branch  meetings  whenever  possible,  at¬ 
tempting  in  all  ways  to  stimulate  branch 
effort  that  will  advance  the  welfare  of 
Queen’s  and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
alumni. 

Reunions 

Upon  the  Alumni  Office  rests  the  onus 
of  making  the  general  arrangements  for 
the  Reunion  each  fall.  This  involves  pre¬ 
paring  thirty  to  thirty-five  class  lists 
(often  containing  up  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  names  and  addresses),  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  permanent  executive  or 
reunion  committee  of  each  of  these 
classes,  and  assisting  the  individual 
classes  with  their  detailed  arrangements 
— year  dinners,  football  reservations,  etc. 
— as  well  as  meeting  the  visiting  alumni, 
managing  the  Reunion  dance,  and  so 
forth. 

Association  Meetings 

The  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  frequent  meetings 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  entail  no¬ 
tices,  agenda,  financial  statements,  record¬ 
ing,  filing  and  sending  out  of  minutes, 
etc. 

Social  Activities 

Among  the  social  activities  in  Kingston 
supervised  by  the  Alumni  Office  are  the 
two  football  dances,  the  Spring  Convo¬ 
cation  dance,  and  the  regular  Reunion 
function  in  October. 

Contact  with  Alumni  and  Students 

Although  contact  with  the  alumni  has 
to  be  maintained  very  largely  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  no  opportunity  is  missed  by 
the  Secretary  to  meet  and  know  the  grad¬ 
uates  personally.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  students — the  future 
alumni.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  duties 
of  the  Secretary  is  that  of  receiving  visit¬ 
ing  graduates,  showing  them  about  the 
University,  supplying  them  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  Alumni  and  other  Queen’s 
matters,  and  otherwise  serving  them  in 
every  way  possible.  Similar  information 


and  help  is  constantly  being  given  to  the 
students. 

Office  Books  and  Records 

As  the  membership  fees  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  contributions  to  the  Grant  Hall 
or  other  funds  are  received,  they  have 
to  be  recorded  on  the  alumnus’s  card, 
entered  in  the  membership  or  other 
books,  deposited  in  their  proper  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  and  membership  cards  or  receipts 
have  to  be  mailed.  A  complete  set  of 
books  is  maintained  showing  income  and 
expenditure,  list  of  members,  fees  paid, 
branch  rebates  and  various  contributions. 

University  Services 

The  Alumni  Office  and  the  Secretary 
are  constantly  at  the  service  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  administration  and  render  valu¬ 
able  assistance  in  many  ways.  The  files 
and  records  of  the  Alumni  Office  are  con¬ 
tinually  used  by  the  University  staff  and 
are  a  source  of  much  information  that  is 
nowhere  else  obtainable.  The  wide  con¬ 
tacts  of  the  Secretary  and  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  alumni  body  are  very 
frequently  called  upon  by  the  University 
in  connection  with  endowment,  personnel 
and  numerous  other  important  matters. 
The  Secretary  is  also  able  from  time  to 
time  to  draw:  to  the  attention  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  authorities  men  and  women 
among  the  alumni  body  and  elsewhere 
who  might  be  of  financial  or  other  assis¬ 
tance  to  Oueen’s.  In  connection  with  a 
special  campaign  or  project,  such  as  the 
City  of  Kingston  $150,000  by-law  in 
May,  1931,  the  Alumni  Office  is  able  to 
render  very  valuable  help  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

General 

All  of  these  and  many  other  less  tan¬ 
gible  but  not  less  important  activities  are 
carried  on  daily  throughout  the  entire 
year  by  the  staff  of  the  Alumni  Office 
under  the  personal  and  detailed  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Employment  Service 

The  Employment  Service,  although  a 
separate  entity  from  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  and  controlled  by  the  Service  Con¬ 
trol  Committee  of  the  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety  (which  committee,  in  addition  to  its 
varying  student  personnel,  has  as  perma¬ 
nent  members  its  chairman  and  Pro- 
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fessors  G.  J.  MacKay  and  Alexander 
Macphail),  has  been  under  the  personal 
management  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  since  early  in  1928 
and  has  been  administered  from  the 
Alumni  Office.  This  arrangement  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  from  all  angles. 
The  activities  of  the  two  organizations 
are  closely  related — in  fact  they  are  al¬ 
most  inseparable — and  the  present  inti¬ 
mate  connection  is  of  great  advantage  to 
both.  The  files,  records  and  statistics 
maintained  by  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  the  information  and  extensive  con¬ 
tacts  at  the  disposal  of  its  Secretary,  are 
invaluable  to  the  work  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau.  Conversely,  the  service 
rendered  to  graduates  and  students  in 
employment  matters,  as  well  as  to  em¬ 
ployers,  inevitably  reacts  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Development  of  the  Employment  Service 

The  Employment  Service  was  started 
by  the  Engineering  Society  in  1921,  main¬ 
ly  to  help  the  Science  students  secure 
summer  work,  and  the  final-year  men 
positions  upon  graduation.  It  was  the 
first  university  employment  bureau  in 
Canada.  The  early  endeavours  of  the 
Service  met  with  considerable  success, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  its  fa¬ 
cilities  should  be  made  available  to  alumni 
as  well  as  students :  opportunities  to 
place  experienced  Science  graduates  were 
occurring  in  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  In  fact,  alumni  and  student  place¬ 
ment  work  were  found  to  be  almost  in¬ 
separable.  This  extension  was  therefore 
made,  and  eventually  the  facilities  of  the 
Service  were  opened  to  students  and 
graduates  of  all  faculties,  both  men  and 
women. 

By  1928  the  Service  had  built  up  a 
very  enviable  and  productive  connection ; 
it  was  the  most  efficient  university  em¬ 
ployment  bureau  in  Canada  and  was  be¬ 
coming  year  by  year  increasingly  valu¬ 
able  to  Queen’s.  Its  work  had  expanded 
to  such  an  extent  that,  when  its  manager 
resigned  in  that  year,  a  change  in  organi¬ 
zation  and  method  of  administration  was 
found  advisable.  The  Service  was 
therefore  placed  under  the  personal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 


Association,  it  being  considered,  for  the 
reasons  outlined  above,  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Service  from  the  Alumni 
Office  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  The  Service,  however, 
still  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
Engineering  Society. 

Prior  to  1928  the  staff  of  the  Alumni 
Office  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  one  assistant.  When  the 
Employment  Service,  with  the  great 
amount  of  work  that  it  entailed,  was 
taken  over,  additional  help  became  neces¬ 
sary.  A  second  assistant  was  therefore 
engaged  to  enable  the  Secretary  (by  re¬ 
lieving  him  of  much  of  the  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Review),  personally  to 
administer  the  Employment  Bureau  as 
well  as  supervise  the  Alumni  activities. 
An  Employment  stenographer  was  also 
required.  These  extra  employees  have 
been  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Service. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Service  was  to  be 
shared  by  the  Engineering  Society  and 
the  University.  The  main  expenditures 
since  1928  have  been  for  salaries  of  the 
two  extra  employees  in  the  Alumni  Of¬ 
fice,  and  for  postal,  telegraph,  stationery, 
printing  and  other  office  expenses.  In 
spite  of  much  added  responsibility  and 
greatly  increased  labour,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association  has  received  no 
remuneration  for  the  management  of  the 
Employment  Service,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  when  an  honorarium  of  $250 
was  granted  by  the  Engineering  Society. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  the  Service 
since  1928  has  been  $2499. 

Purposes  of  the  Service 

The  present  purposes  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows :  To  obtain  work  for  Queen’s  stu¬ 
dents  during  their  vacation  periods.  To 
obtain  permanent  positions  for  Queen’s 
alumni.  To  select  and  recommend  to  em¬ 
ployers  Queen’s  men  and  women  fitted 
for  specified  positions.  To  facilitate  in 
every  possible  way  negotiations  between 
employers  and  prospective  employees,  at 
no  cost  to  either  party. 

The  Service  and  the  Alumni 

In  order  that  the  Service  may  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  the  alumni  in  employ¬ 
ment  matters  it  is  essential  that  it  shall 
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have  readily  at  hand  complete  and  up-to- 
date  information  about  those  desiring 
such  help.  This  information  is  secured 
by  means  of  a  combination  Alumni-Rec- 
ord  and  Employment  form,  which  must 
be  completed  by  the  applicant  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Alumni  Office.  These  forms 
are  available  to  the  alumni  at  any  time 
on  request,  and  in  addition  are  sent  out 
every  October  to  the  whole  alumni  body. 
Over  seven  thousand  are  prepared,  fold¬ 
ed,  addressed  and  mailed  each  fall. 

When  the  forms  are  returned,  those 
with  the  Employment  side  completed  are 
classified  under  the  various  professional 
categories — Mining  Engineering,  Teach¬ 
ing,  Commerce,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Medicine,  etc. — and  the  names  of  alumni 
out  of  work  or  desirous  of  making  a 
change  that  will  mean  advancement  or 
more  satisfactory  working  conditions  are 
entered  on  convenient  hand-lists  for  con¬ 
stant  and  ready  reference.  The  applica¬ 
tions  are  acknowledged  by  letter  or  by 
printed  card.  At  the  present  time  the 
Service  has  on  file  the  employment  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  twelve  hundred  Queen’s 
alumni ;  and  from  the  information  thus 
at  his  disposal  the  Manager  is  able  to 
propose  suitable  candidates  for  almost 
any  type  of  position  that  comes  to  his  at¬ 
tention. 

When  the  Service  receives  a  request 
from  an  employer  for  a  graduate  with 
certain  qualifications  and  experience,  or 
when  it  learns  from  any  source  that  there 
is  a  definite  or  possible  vacancy  into 
which  a  Queen’s  man  or  woman  might 
fit,  the  Manager  immediately  refers  to  his 
“Available  List”  and  application  forms, 
selects  one  or  more  alumni  who  could 
“handle”  the  job,  confers  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  stafif  if  necessary  regarding  those 
selected,  writes,  telegraphs  or  telephones 
those  selected  giving  them  information 
regarding  the  opening  and  telling  them 
to  apply  for  the  position  by  letter  or  in 
person.  The  Manager  also  submits  to 
the  employer,  if  the  request  has  come 
direct,  full  information  about  the  alumni 
whom  he  and  the  University  stafif  con¬ 
sider  suitable  and  recommend  for  the 
position  in  question. 

A  typical  example  may  be  of  interest. 
In  May,  1934,  the  Service  was  asked  by 


a  certain  mine  to  recommend  a  graduate 
who  could  take  charge  of  a  new  property 
being  developed  in  Northern  Quebec. 
Details  as  to  the  type  of  man  and  experi¬ 
ence  required,  work  to  be  done,  salary, 
etc.,  were  given.  After  conference  with 
the  Mining  department,  five  graduates 
were  selected  from  the  Mining  list  who 
were  qualified  to  undertake  the  work  and 
who  might  be  interested  in  the  position. 
The  names  of  these  men  and  brief  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  were  then  submitted 
to  the  mine  ;  and  telegrams  were  sent  to 
the  five  graduates  telling  them  to  apply 
by  letter  or  telegram  to  the  mine,  giving 
full  particulars  about  themselves  if  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  vacancy. 

From  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
letters  (other  than  the  annual  circulariza¬ 
tion  of  alumni  and  employers)  having  to 
do  with  employment  matters  are  written 
each  year.  When  it  appears  that  the 
mails  may  be  too  slow,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone. 
No  stone  is  left  unturned  by  the  Queen’s 
Employment  Service  to  give  swift  and 
efficient  service  to  both  alumni  and  em¬ 
ployers. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  alumni  infor¬ 
mation  about  definite  or  possible  vacan¬ 
cies,  as  outlined  above,  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  Service  includes  advising 
alumni  concerning  employment  matters, 
supplying  on  request  lists  of  employers 
who  might  require  university  graduates, 
notifying  alumni  when  and  where  to  re¬ 
port  for  duty  when  engaged,  thanking 
employers  for  having  accepted  Queen’s 
men  or  women  and  requesting  reports 
from  such  employers  regarding  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  bv  such  alumni,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  Then  there  is  the  inter¬ 
viewing  of  the  many  graduates  who  call 
in  person  at  the  Alumni  Office  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  employment. 

The  Sendee  and  the  Undergraduates 

The  Employment  Bureau  renders  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  students  analogous  to  that 
given  the  alumni.  It  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

During  January  and  February  of  each 
year  the  students  desiring  assistance  in 
securing  employment  either  for  their 
vacation  period  or  upon  graduation  are 
given  Student  Employment  forms  to  fill 
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in.  These  forms  contain  much  the  same 
information  as  that  on  the  Employment 
side  of  the  Alumni  forms.  When  they 
are  completed,  they  are  returned  to  the 
Alumni  Office  and  are  there  filed  in  their 
proper  categories.  In  the  spring  of  1934 
approximately  four  hundred  student  ap¬ 
plications  were  received  and  classified, 
and  over  five  hundred  students  were  per¬ 
sonally  interviewed  by  the  manager  of 
the  Service. 

When  the  students’  applications  are 
filed,  the  Manager  consults  with  the  va¬ 
rious  professors  and  with  the  Registrar’s 
Office,  and  information  as  to  the  scholas¬ 
tic  record,  general  ability,  personality, 
etc.,  of  the  applicants  is  noted  on  the 
forms. 

As  temporary  or  permanent  positions 
become  available,  suitable  students  are 
selected  from  the  applications  after  con¬ 
ference  with  the  University  staff.  These 
students  are  then  consulted,  and  if  they 
so  desire  their  names  and  pertinent  infor 
mation  about  them  are  submitted  to  the 
employer,  or  personal  interviews  are  ar¬ 
ranged.  When  a  student  is  accepted  by 
an  employer,  such  student  is  so  in¬ 
formed,  told  when  and  where  to  report, 
and  given  a  letter  or  card  of  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Numerous  companies  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  University  each  spring  to  in¬ 
terview  students  in  connection  with  em¬ 
ployment.  The  Service  arranges  for 
these  interviews ;  provides  facilities  for 
them ;  and  furnishes  the  company  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  files,  data  and  other  in¬ 
formation  about  each  student  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed. 

The  Service  also  supplies  lists  of  pos¬ 
sible  employers  to  students  who  wish  to 
seek  work  independently. 

The  Service  and  the  Employer 

The  Service  gives  careful  consideration 
to  each  opening  that  comes  to  its  atten¬ 
tion.  It  selects  and  recommends  to  em¬ 
ployers  only  those  graduates  and  students 
who  in  its  opinion  and  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  staff  could  satisfactorily  fill  the 
positions  in  question.  Particular  care  is 
given  to  fitting  the  right  man  or  woman 
into  the  right  place,  and  it  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  the  policy  of  the  Service  never 
to  overrate  an  alumnus  or  student.  Upon 


the  painstaking  care  given  to  these  de¬ 
tails  and  upon  prompt  service  to  employ¬ 
ers,  the  present  enviable  reputation  of  the 
Queen’s  Employment  Service  has  been 
built. 

Solicitin g  Employment 

Employment  for  alumni  and  students 
is  sought  by  various  means :  through  con¬ 
tacts  of  the  Manager  and  members  of  the 
University  staff  with  older  graduates  and 
with  many  companies  served  during  past 
years,  through  searching  the  Canadian 
Trade  Index,  trade  publications,  news¬ 
paper  items,  advertisements,  etc. 

Each  spring  a  very  large  number  of 
possible  employers  of  university  people 
are  communicated  with,  and  a  printed 
form  is  enclosed  to  facilitate  their  reply. 
These  employers  are  requested  to  state 
their  needs  if  they  have  any  permanent 
or  temporary  vacancies,  giving  details  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  type  of  graduate  or 
student  required,  salary  attached,  etc. 
Individual  letters  are  written  to  each  em¬ 
ployer,  as  such  letters  have  been  found 
much  more  productive  than  a  printed  so¬ 
licitation.  During  the  spring  of  1934. 
approximately  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
letters  of  this  kind  were  sent  out  by  the 
Service. 

When  the  answers  or  completed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  returned,  they  are  record¬ 
ed,  classified,  and  then  dealt  with  as  al¬ 
ready  described.  A  detailed  list  of  firms 
approached  and  their  employment  offi¬ 
cials  is  also  maintained  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence. 

General 

From  the  above  it  may  perhaps  be  seen 
that  the  Queen’s  Employment  Service  is 
“carrying  on,”  and  doing  its  utmost  in 
every  way  to  be  of  assistance  at  all  times 
to  the  alumni,  students  and  employers. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  able  to  help  all 
the  men  and  women  who  apply  to  it,  but 
during  the  year  ending  last  May  it  was 
instrumental  in  securing  employment  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  firry  grad¬ 
uates  and  students.  Between  eighty  and 
one  hundred  were  placed  in  the  mining 
industry  alone. 

Close  personal  supervision  of  place¬ 
ment  work  and  constant  attention  to  it 
has  been  found  absolutely  essential,  and 
about  fifty  percent  of  the  time  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  is 
devoted  to  the  management  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service. 

The  University  Council 

To  the  many  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Association  and  the 
Employment  Service,  were  added  in  1932 
those  of  Registrar  of  the  University 
Council.  This  position  entails  a  good 
deal  of  work  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
Its  combination,  however,  with  the  Sec¬ 
retaryship  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  proving  most  advantageous,  in 
that  the  contacts  of  the  Secretary  among 
the  alumni  and  elsewhere  are  increased, 
with  commensurate  benefit  to  both  the 
Association  and  the  University.  The 
Registrarship  of  the  Council  carries  no 
salary. 

*  *  *  * 

There  are  very  few  offices  that  are  so 
continually  busy  throughout  the  entire 
year  as  that  of  the  Alumni  Association 
at  Queen’s,  or  in  which  a  greater  amount 
of  work  is  done  by  a  staff  of  four.  And 
this  astonishing  volume  of  work  is  car¬ 
ried  on  at  a  total  salary  expenditure  of 
less  than  $6800  a  year,  of  which  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  pays  approximately 
$2250.  Other  expenses  amount  to  about 
$4000  a  year.  The  funds  required  to 
meet  these  expenditures  are  derived 
from:  Association  membership  fees,  sale 


of  advertising  space  in  the  Review,  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  University,  and  a  grant 
from  the  Engineering  Society.  Of  this 
income,  that  from  membership  fees  con¬ 
stitutes  only  about  one  third.  It  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  Directors  that  this 
report  will  result  in  a  fuller  appreciation 
among  the  alumni  of  the  aims  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the 
Employment  Service,  and  that  this  in 
turn  will  bring  about  increased  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association,  until  every  alum¬ 
nus  is  participating  in  the  work  being 
done — at  least  to  the  extent  of  his  or  her 
annual  fee. 

That  the  Principal,  the  Vice  Principal 
and  the  Trustees  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Office  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  University  contributes  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  each  year  towards  its  cost. 
For  similar  reasons  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  deserves  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  every  Queen’s  man  and  woman.  It  is 
valuable  to  the  University ;  it  is  valuable 
to  the  alumni ;  it  is  valuable  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

T.  H.  Farrell, 

President,  General  Alumni  Association. 

A.  E.  MacRae, 

First  Vice-President,  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 

A.  L.  Clark, 

Chairman,  Service  Control  Committee, 
Engineering  Society. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  NEW  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

S  the  new  Dean  of  Women,  I  have 
had  a  most  interesting  experience 
during  the  past  fortnight. 

The  women  students  are  now  estab¬ 
lished  either  in  Ban  Righ  Hall  or  in  su¬ 
pervised  boarding-houses  and  have  com¬ 
pleted  registration. 

A  very  large  number  of  freshettes  have 
entered  this  year  and  it  has  been  my 
pleasant  duty  to  welcome  them.  The 
members  of  the  three  upper  years  have 
welcomed  me  most  courteously,  and  it  is 
to  this  group  that  I  shall  look  for  the 
practical  demonstration  of  what  college 
spirits  means — at  Queen’s. 


No  message  of  mine  at  this  time  would 
be  complete  without,  first,  a  reference  to 
the  considerate  assistance  which  has  been 
given  to  me  by  Miss  Laird  and  Miss 
Allan,  and  secondly,  an  expression  of  my 
sincere  thanks  to  Principal  Fyfe  and  to 
all  those  who  have  made  me  feel  that  I 
made  a  wise  and  happy  decision  in  com¬ 
ing  to  Kingston. 

I  have  looked  back  for  a  moment,  and 
now  I  look  forward  to  the  coming  weeks 
when  freshettes,  seniors  and  their  new 
Dean  will  work  together  for  a  common 
cause — loyalty  to,  may  I  say,  “our”  Uni¬ 
versity. 

M.  WlNNIFRED  KYDD 
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nominated  by  five  or  more  electors  in 
order  to  qualify.  Nominations  must  be 
in  writing,  signed,  and  received  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  before 
December  31,  1934.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  members  elected  shall  be  three 
years. 

Nomination  of  Trustees  by  the  Benefactors 

Benefactors  of  the  University  (bene¬ 
factors  being  such  persons  as  have  con¬ 
tributed  $100  or  more  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity)  have  the  right  to  nominate  one 
Trustee  to  hold  office  for  a  period  of  four 
years  as  a  general  representative,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  G.  F.  Henderson,  B.A.,  K.C., 
of  Ottawa;  and  one  to  hold  office  for  a 
period  of  three  years  as  special  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
in  succession  to  J.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
Kingston.  The  retiring  members  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  re-election.  No  other  present 
member  of  the  Board  should  be  nomi¬ 
nated,  and  no  member  of  the  University 
staff  is  eligible.  Candidates  must  be 
nominated  by  five  or  more  electors  in  or¬ 
der  to  qualify.  Nominations  must  spe¬ 
cify  the  category,  whether  “general”  or 
“special  Science" ;  and  must  be  in  writing, 
signed,  and  received  by  the  Registrar  of 
the  University  on  or  before  December 
31,  1934. 

Nominations  to  the  Council  by  the 
Graduates 

Graduates  of  the  University  may 
nominate  nine  candidates  for  election  to 
the  University  Council  for  the  ensuing 
six  years  to  succeed  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  who  retire  in  1935 :  J.  C.  Elliott, 
M.A.,  Toronto;  J.  F.  Houston,  M.D., 
Hamilton;  Rev.  Neil  M.  Leckie,  B.A., 
D.D.,  Turnerville,  Ont. ;  Mrs.  J.  Macgil- 
livray,  M.A.,  Montreal ;  A.  A.  MacKay, 
B.Sc.,  Montreal;  G.  G.  McNab,  M.A., 

D. Paed.,  Guelph;  G.  C.  Monture,  B.Sc., 
Ottawa;  R.  M.  Smith,  B.Sc.,  Toronto; 

E.  C.  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Detroit.  Re¬ 
tiring  members  are  eligible  for  re-elec¬ 
tion.  No  other  present  member  of  the 
Council  should  be  nominated.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  be  graduates  of  Queen’s  and 
receive  five  or  more  separate  nominations 
to  qualify.  Nominations  must  be  in  writ¬ 
ing,  signed,  and  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  University  Council  on  or  be¬ 
fore  December  15,  1934. 


QUEEN’S  GRAD  WOUNDED 
BY  MONTREAL  BANDIT 

CROSSING  the  McGill  campus  late 
on  the  night  of  September  16,  Dal¬ 
ton  Barber,  Com.  '32,  was  held  up  and 
wounded  by  an  armed  thug. 

The  would-be  rob¬ 
ber  jumped  from  a 
clump  of  bushes  and, 
thrusting  an  auto¬ 
matic  at  Mr.  Barber’s 
chest,  commanded 
him  to  “stick  'em 
up."  Instead,  Mr. 
Barber’s  interfaculty 
boxing  experience  at 
Queen’s  came  to  his 
rescue  and  he  swung 
his  arm  up,  knocking  the  revolver 
aside.  In  doing  so,  he  received  a  severe 
bullet  wound  below  the  elbow  that  frac¬ 
tured  both  bones  in  the  forearm.  The 
bandit  fled  and  has  not  yet  been  appre¬ 
hended. 

Mr.  Barber,  who  is  employed  in 
Montreal  with  the  sales  department  of 
the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  is  now 
recuperating  at  his  home  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  His  arm  will  be  permanently 
shorter  than  before,  but  he  will  regain 
full  use  ofi  it.  The  bullet  was  shattered 
by  the  impact  and  has  not  been  removed. 


FIREPROOF  RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  GORDON  HALL  COMPLETE 

S  the  Reviezv  goes  to  press,  the  fire¬ 
proof  reconstruction  of  Gordon 
Hall  is  practically  complete.  Lectures 
commenced  in  the  building  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  but  it  will  be  late  in  October  be¬ 
fore  all  the  laboratories  are  in  full  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  ventilating  system  has  yet  to  be 
finished,  a  great  deal  of  painting  done, 
the  electrical  fixtures  placed,  and  the 
heating  equipment  installed  on  the  third 
and  fourth  floors.  These  operations  can 
be  carried  on  without  seriously  disturb¬ 
ing  the  classroom  routine.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  Gordon  Flail  will  be 
greatly  improved,  and  its  fire  hazard  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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NEW  MEDICAL  BUILDING 
UNDERGOES  RECONSTRUCTION 

O  sooner  had  workmen  begun  to 
sweep  up  the  grime  of  plaster  and 
the  litter  of  rubble  from  the  new  terrazzo 
floors  of  Gordon  Hall  than  others  com¬ 
menced  an  assault  upon  the  citadel  of 
bacteriology  and  physiology,  the  New 
Medical  Building. 

In  reconstructing  this  building  the 
University  is  again  co-operating  with  the 
City  of  Kingston  in  its  municipal  employ¬ 
ment  programme,  under  the  terms  of 


and  by  reducing  the  excessive  space  for¬ 
merly  taken  up  by  halls  and  stairways 
and  re-designing  other  parts  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  eleven  additional  rooms  will  be  cre¬ 
ated.  The  ground  floor  will  be  brought 
to  one  level,  thus  permitting  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  basement  for  laboratory  pur¬ 
poses.  The  entire  attic  will  be  finished, 
and,  as  the  “habitat”  of  the  research  ani¬ 
mals,  will  be  modern  in  every  respect. 
One  large  lecture-room  will  be  converted 
into  laboratories,  but  most  of  the  former 
classroom  plan  will  be  retained.  An 


THE  NEW  MEDICAL  BUILDING 


which  the  City  and  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario  jointly  bear  the  labour  costs.  The 
additional  expenditure — for  material  and 
supervision — is  being  borne  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Erected  in  1907  through  a  grant  of 
$50,000  from  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
the  New  Medical  Building  stands  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Knight  and  other  senior  professors.  It 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
serviceable  buildings  on  the  campus  and 
is  now  to  be  modernized  and  made  even 
more  efficient. 

In  remodelling  the  building,  fireproof 
construction  is  to  be  used  throughout ; 


electric  elevator  will  connect  a  new  rear 
entrance  and  the  attic,  eliminating  the 
need  of  hauling  supplies  through  the  cen¬ 
tral  stair-well  with  block  and  tackle. 

Heroic  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
University’s  plumbers  and  electricians, 
under  the  capable  oversight  of  Mr.  Hin¬ 
ton,  and  of  the  carpentry  crew  com¬ 
manded  by  Mr.  Bews,  have  given  the 
bacteriology  and  physiology  departments 
excellent  temporary  quarters  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Miller  Hall.  All  laboratory  work 
will  be  carried  on  there  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  term  and  lectures  will  be  conducted 
in  various  buildings. 
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THE  NEW  GRANT  HALL 
WILL  BE  SELF-CONTAINED 

HY  was  Grant  Hall  isolated 
from  Kingston  Hall?”  This 
query,  enclosed  by  a  well-known  gradu¬ 
ate  with  his  subscription  to  the  Grant 
Hall  Fund,  raises  a  point  that  may  be  in 
the  minds  of  some  alumni  who  have  not 
yet  contributed  to  the  Fund.  It  is  a  fair 
question  and  one  that  the  Remew  takes 
pleasure  in  answering. 

When  Grant  Hall  was  built  by  the 
graduates  and  students  of  Queen's  back 
in  1904-05,  it  was  intended  that  it  should 
serve  both  as  a  University  auditorium 
and  as  a  centre  for  the  social  functions 
of  the  students.  But  the  Hall  was  not 
provided  with  coat  rooms,  lavatories  or 
a  kitchen ;  and  whenever  it  was  used, 
Kingston  Hall  (the  New  Arts  Building) 
had  to  be  thrown  open  to  provide,  rather 
imperfectly,  some  or  all  of  these  facili¬ 
ties. 

As  a  result  the  cost  of  heating  and 
lighting  was  doubled  and  the  work  of  the 
janitor  enormously  increased.  These  fac¬ 
tors  in  themselves  were  no  small  consid¬ 
eration,  as  it  was  rare  indeed  for  a  week 
to  pass  in  either  winter  or  summer  ses¬ 
sion  from  1905  to  1931  in  which  Grant 
Hall  was  not  used  for  two  or  three  Uni¬ 
versity  or  student  functions  —  convoca¬ 
tions,  student  mass  meetings,  conversa¬ 
ziones,  dinners,  dances.  On  occasions 
when  the  Hall  was  “visited”  by  faculties 
other  than  Arts — which  was  not  infre¬ 
quently — the  general  and  departmental 
bulletin  boards  of  Kingston  Hall  were 
exposed  to  attack.  Sometimes  other, 
more  obstreperous  student  pranks  also 
took  place. 

All  these  occurrences  interfered  with 
the  academic  routine  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  The  Dean  of  that  faculty  there¬ 
fore  urged  very  strongly,  following  the 
fire  of  1931,  that  Kingston  Hall  should 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  annex  of 
Grant  Hall.  The  Trustees  were  in  thor¬ 
ough  agreement  regarding  the  need  of 
providing  for  a  self-contained  Grant 
Hall,  and  instructed  the  architect  accord¬ 
ingly.  At  that  time,  however,  the  re¬ 
building  scheme  was  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  money,  and  only  a  very  minor 


step  in  this  direction  was  permitted:  part 
of  the  Arts  Clubroom,  as  it  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  was  connected  with  Grant 
Hall  and  made  into  a  fair-sized  retiring 
room  with  two  adjoining  lavatories. 

Thus,  briefly,  the  isolation  of  Grant 
Hall  was  effected  at  the  instance  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  for  very  sound  rea¬ 
sons  in  which  the  University  authorities 
fully  concurred.  The  serious  need  for 
the  renovation  of  the  Hall,  owing  to  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  its  interior,  was 
apparent  to  everyone.  Subsequent  de¬ 
velopments  have  been  detailed  in  the 
Reviezv  from  month  to  month. 

The  work  on  Grant  Hall,  begun  in 
June,  was  retarded  somewhat  by  the 
urgent  need  of  having  Gordon  Hall — 
also  in  the  throes  of  reconstruction — 
completed  before  the  opening  of  the  fall 
session,  and  by  the  extensive  excavation 
found  advisable  in  the  basement  of  Grant 
Hall.  Much  progress  has  been  made, 
however.  The  excavation  of  the  base¬ 
ment  has  now  been  completed,  the  rein- 
forced-concrete  floor  of  the  auditorium 
and  lobby  laid,  the  new  platform  (also 
of  concrete)  erected,  the  gallery  made 
fire-resistive  by  means  of  a  mastic  and 
sheet-metal  coating  over  the  wooden 
flooring,  and  the  framework  for  the 
wood-pannelled  front  of  the  gallery 
placed. 

As  the  Review  goes  to  press  the  new 
doorway  from  the  platform  to  University 
Avenue  is  being  completed  by  stonema¬ 
sons,  and  interior  scaffolding  is  being 
erected  to  enable  the  plasterers  and  elec¬ 
tricians  to  begin  their  work.  The  new 
steel  stairways  to  the  gallery  at  the  lobby 
and  platform  ends  are  still  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  wood-block  floor  surface 
in  the  auditorium  has  yet  to  be  laid. 

Unfortunately  the  “renascence”  of 
Grant  Hall  will  not  be  completed  by  Re¬ 
union  time,  as  had  been  hoped.  But  the 
alumni  who  then  return  will  see  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  then  been  made  and 
be  able  to  visualize  the  attractiveness  and 
serviceability  that  the  Hall  will  possess 
when  finished.  Perhaps  this  pre-view 
will  stimulate  contributions  to  the  Grant 
Hall  Fund  from  those  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  their  bit.  Over  $8000  is  still 
needed. 
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1934  REUNION 

Friday  and  Saturday,  October  19  and  20 

Revisit  Queen’s  -  -  -  Meet  Your  Old  Classmates  -  -  -  See  the  Varsity  Game 
Inspect  the  Many  Changes  at  the  University  since  Your  Day. 

“The  grown-up  people,  the  fathers  and  the  rich  men  of  the  city  come 

A  on  horseback  to  see  the  struggles  of  the  young  and  grow  young  with 
them ;  and  get  hot  with  excitement,  by  looking  on  at  so  much  exercise,  and 
share  the  enjoyments  of  the  free-born  youth.”  (John  Stow's  Survey  of 
London,  1596.) 

It  matters  not  that  in  this  year  of  grace,  1934,  “the  grown-up  people,  the 
fathers  and  rich  men”  will  come  by  motor,  by  train  or  mayhap  by  aeroplane 
to  the  Reunion  at  Queen’s.  As  in  John  Stow’s  time  they  will  “get  hot  with 
excitement,”  watching  the  struggles  of  the  young,  and  no  less;  by  renewing 
cherished  friendships  among  the  grown-ups  of  their  own  college  days. 

The  classes  holding  formal  Reunions  this  fall  are  those  of  1884  and  1909, 
and  of  the  “generations"  1876-79,  1895-98  and  1914-17.  Members  of  these 
years  who  expect  to  return  are  urged  to  notify  their  Reunion  conveners 
immediately  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  To  the  Reunion  classes,  and 
to  all  other  alumni  of  Queen’s,  the  University  adds  its  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  their  Alma  Mater  and  participate  in  the  events  of  Reunion  week-end. 

PROGRAMME 

Friday,  October  19 

Immediately  on  arrival  proceed  to  Registration  Headquarters,  Common 
Room,  Students’  Union.  Inquire  there  about  your  class  events. 
Senior  students  of  each  Faculty  will  be  present  to  show  you  around 
the  University  and  Hospitals. 

3.30  p.m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors,  General  Alumni  Association, 
Douglas  Library. 

8.30  p.m. — Reception  by  Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe,  New  Gymnasium. 
All  visiting  and  local  alumni  and  members  of  University  staff  in¬ 
vited. 

9.30  p.m. — Annual  Meeting,  General  Alumni  Association,  New  Gymna¬ 
sium. 

Saturday,  October  20 

Morning — Registration,  Common  Room,  Students’  Union. 

Visiting  University  and  Hospitals. 

11.00  a.m. — Reunion  Address,  Convocation  Hall.  Speaker — Duncan 

McArthur,  Arts  ’08,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  and 
former  head  of  Department  of  History  at  Queen’s.  Subject — 
"Jacques  Cartier.” 

2.15  p.m. — Senior  Intercollegiate  Football,  Queen’s  vs.  Toronto,  George 
Richardson  Memorial  Stadium. 

6.00-7.00  p.m. — Class  Reunion  Dinners. 

8.00  p.m. — Meeting  of  University  Board  of  Trustees,  Douglas  Library. 

9.00  p.m. — Reunion  Dance,  New  Gymnasium.  Alumni,  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents  invited.  Admission  75  cents  a  person. 
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REUNION  NOTES 

AIN  IN  G  momentum  rapidly,  the 
annual  Reunion  promises  to  break 
all  records  on  October  20.  A  powerful 
rugby  team  ensures  a  spirited  gridiron 
contest  with  Varsity  in  the  afternoon. 
The  game  will  be  followed  by  dinners, 
which  are  being  planned  jointly  or  indi¬ 
vidually  by  the  various  classes.  The  Re¬ 
union  dance,  set  for  Saturday  night,  is 
being  planned  on  a  large  scale  and  should 
be  a  fitting  climax  for  the  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Ten  members  of  the  Classes  of  ’84 
have  already  written  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
MacLachlan,  Hill  St.,  Kingston,  that 
they  expect  to  celebrate  the  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  of  their  graduation  by  attending 
the  Reunion.  And  others  are  possibili¬ 
ties. 

The  conveners  of  Arts  and  Medicine 
’95,  ’96,  ’97  and  ’98  anticipate  represen¬ 
tative  gatherings  of  their  venerable 
classes.  Final  dinner  arrangements  have 
yet  to  be  made,  and  it  is  probable  that 
several  of  these  years  will  unite. 

Naughty-Nine  in  Arts,  Medicine 

and  Science  are  well  in  hand,  those 
guiding  the  reins  being  W.  A.  Dobson, 
Dr.  T.  J.  Goodfellow  and  Professor 
Bruce  Rose.  Information  as  to  their  so¬ 
cial  plans  will  be  available  at  Reunion 
registration  headquarters. 

Over  thirty  have  already  lined  up  for 
the  Arts  ’14  gathering  and  others  who 
expect  to  return  should  notify  Mrs.  V. 
Crothers,  Centre  St.,  Kingston,  at  once, 
lest  the  S.R.O.  sign  be  hung  out.  As  this 
class  is  combining  with  Arts  ’15,  which 
also  expects  a  large  turnout,  their  joint 
dinner  at  the  Students’  Union,  at  7  p.m. 
on  Reunion  Saturday,  should  be  one  of 
the  best. 

An  attendance  of  about  sixty  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  joint  dinner  of  Arts  ’16 
and  ’17,  which  is  now  being  arranged. 

The  plans  of  Medicine  ’14,  ’15,  ’16 
and  ’17  are  in  the  making  but  are  not 
yet  final.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
a  large  representation  from  these  classes. 

Science  ’14  and  Science  ’17  have 
ideas  of  their  own  and  are  having  their 
banquets  in  the  Hotel  LaSalle.  Science 
’15  and  ’16  have  their  plans  for  their 


dinners  well  under  way,  and  the  details 
will  be  available  in  the  Common  Room 
of  the  Students’  Union,  where  registra¬ 
tion  takes  place. 

Science  ’24,  Medicine  ’28  and  Sci¬ 
ence  ’34  are  also  holding  reunions. 
They  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
should  make  use  of  the  registration  and 
other  facilities  arranged  by  the  Alumni 
Association  for  the  classes  returning 
under  the  Dix  Plan. 

The  Athletic  Board  of  Control  has 
blocks  of  grandstand  tickets  for  the  Re¬ 
union  football  game  reserved  for  several 
of  the  above  classes,  and  their  members 
are  asked  to  state  their  year  when  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  A.  B.  of  C.  or  the  Alumni 
Office  for  tickets.  Grandstand  seats  cost 
$1.75  each,  and  no  tickets  will  be  held  by 
the  A.  B.  of  C.  after  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
October  20,  unless  they  have  been  paid 
for.  _ _ 

duncan  McArthur  to  give 

ALUMNI  REUNION  ADDRESS 

N  invitation  to  deliver  his  Jacques 
Cartier  Memorial  Lecture  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  year’s  Alumni  Reunion  has 
been  accepted  by  Mr.  Duncan  McArthur, 
Arts  '08,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
for  Ontario. 

The  address  will  be  given  in  Convoca¬ 
tion  Hall  at  eleven  o’clock  Saturday 
morning,  October  20,  and  will  fill  the 
place  in  the  Reunion  programme  normal¬ 
ly  occupied  by  Fall  Convocation.  As  the 
renovation  of  Grant  Hall  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  and  as  no  other  suitable  audito¬ 
rium  is  available,  Convocation  has  been 
cancelled  for  this  fall. 

MEDICAL  GRADUATE  SAVES 
LIVES  IN  SEA  TRAGEDY 

ANY  survivors  of  the  liner,  Morro 
Castle,  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  a  Queen’s  medical  graduate,  Dr.  John 
L.  MacDowall,  Arts  ’00,  Med.  ’03,  for 
saving  their  lives. 

Dr.  MacDowall,  who  practises  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.,  was  at  the  shore  in  the 
early  hours  of  September  8  when  the  ill- 
fated  vessel  burned  off  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 
He  boarded  a  fishing  boat,  Paramount, 
captained  by  John  Bogan,  and  with  him 
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rescued  about  sixty  persons  from  the 
ocean.  By  giving  medical  aid  to  the  in¬ 
jured  and  unconscious,  Dr.  MacDowall 
was  instrumental  in  saving  numerous 
lives,  according  to  the  Perth  Amboy 
Evening  News. 

Dr.  MacDowall  is  a  native  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  while  attending  Queen’s  played 
both  football  and  hockey.  He  is  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Mrs.  K.  P.  Johnston,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  McFarland,  of  To¬ 
ronto. 


EXILED  GERMAN  PROFESSOR 
ACCEPTS  QUEEN’S  POST 

TAFF  changes  announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  held  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  interest  and  in¬ 
ternational  flavour  owing  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Schmidt,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many,  as  Research  Fellow  in  Bio-Chem¬ 
istry  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Dr.  Schmidt  is  an  exiled  German  pro¬ 
fessor,  at  present  resident  in  Italy.  He 
is  being  brought  to  Queen’s  through  the 
efforts  of  a  New  York  body  known  as 
the  “Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of 
Displaced  Foreign  Physicians,”  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
The  University  will  provide  only  a  labo¬ 
ratory  and  equipment  for  Dr.  Schmidt, 
whose  salary  for  two  years  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  jointly  by  the  Emergency  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

The  need  of  a  fully  equipped  chair  of 
bio-chemistry  in  order  to  bring  that  im¬ 
portant  department  abreast  of  the  times, 
has  been  emphasized  several  times  by 
both  the  Principal  and  the  Dean  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  their  annual  reports.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Schmidt  for  two  years  will 
go  far  temporarily  to  satisfy  the  need. 

Dr.  Schmidt  is  a  young  man,  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  with  a  very  fine  record. 
At  the  University  of  Frankfurt  he  was 
Privatdozent  for  normal  and  pathological 
physiology.  Since  being  expelled  from 
Germany  he  has  worked  with  Professor 
von  Euler  at  Stockholm  and  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  at  Florence,  Italy.  Re¬ 
cently  he  declined  an  offer  of  a  post  at 
the  University  of  Istambul,  Turkey.  He 
will  assume  his  duties  at  Queen’s  about 
January  1,  1935. 


STAFF  GHANGES 

N  arranging  the  teaching  staff  for  the 
1934-35  session  the  University  was 
confronted  with  an  unusual  situation,  in 
that  the  resignations  of  two  full  profess¬ 
ors  have  been  tendered  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  Professor  Duncan  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  head  of  the  Department  of  His¬ 
tory,  resigned  to  become  Deputy  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education  for  Ontario,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  Callander  retired  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health. 


MISS  WINNIFRED  KYDD,  M.A.,  C.R.E. 

Who  arrived  at  Queen’s  in  September  to  take  over  her 
duties  as  Dean  of  Women. 


Dr.  R.  G.  Trotter,  heretofore  associate 
professor,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
History  department  for  one  year,  and 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lockhardt,  M.A.  ’31,  lecturer. 
Mr.  Lockhardt  had  a  brilliant  record  at 
Queen’s,  and  after  graduating,  studied 
at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I. 
During  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  a 
fellow  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  Department  of  Classics  will  re¬ 
main  under  the  headship  of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Tracy,  and  a  lecturer  has  been  added  in 
the  person  of  Archibald  A.  Day,  M.A., 
an  honour  graduate  in  classics  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Day  has 
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studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  in  Greece, 
and  is  now  a  candidate  for  his  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  London. 

As  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Director  of 
Courses  in  Commerce  and  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Professor  of  Political  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Science,  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
a  year,  these  departments  have  been  tem¬ 
porarily  rearranged.  Prof.  N.  McL. 
Rogers  has  been  made  acting  chairman 
of  the  Political  and  Economic  Science 
department,  while  Prof.  C.  E.  Walker 
and  Prof.  R.  G.  H.  Smails  have  been 
named  acting  directors  in  charge  respec¬ 
tively  of  intramural  and  extramural 
courses  in  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Professor  Robert  McQueen,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan,  will  be  a  visit¬ 
ing  professor  of  economics  for  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Currie,  Director  of 
Extension,  will  be  sessional  instructor  in 
marketing. 

In  the  Department  of  Physiology,  Dr. 
C.  PI.  Ettinger’s  leave  of  absence  has 
been  continued  and  Dr.  David  Johnston, 
a  graduate  of  Toronto  University,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  in  physiology. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Robertson  has  returned  from 
leave  of  absence  and  resumed  his  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  Physics  department,  which 
had  been  temporarily  filled  by  Dr.  R.  T. 
Elworthy. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Bockstahler  has  resigned  as 
assistant  professor  of  German  and  will 
not  be  replaced,  as  the  entire  work  in  the 
Department  of  German  is  being  assumed 
by  Professor  Henel  and  Miss  Hilda 
Laird,  with  Rev.  S.  M.  Gilmour,  of  the 
Theological  College  staff,  taking  over  the 
instruction  in  German  given  in  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Applied  Science. 

Mr.  H.  Martyn  Estall,  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  department,  has  completed  his  term 
of  appointment  and  his  place  will  not  be 
filled.  Dr.  George  Humphrey,  head  of 
the  department,  has  returned  after  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Murray  C.  McNab,  Arts  ’28,  has 
resigned  as  instructor  in  chemistry.  He 
has  been  replaced  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Charles- 
worth,  Arts  ’30. 

Mrs.  Leadbeater  (Ethel  Jordan),  Arts 
TO,  has  resumed  her  position  as  house 
manager  of  Ban  Righ  Hall  after  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence. 


QUEEN’S  GRADUATE  TELLS  OF 
UNIVERSITY  WORK  IN  CHINA 

N  a  recent  letter  accompanying  her 
Alumni  dues  and  a  generous  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Grant  Hall  Fund,  Miss  B. 
Louise  Foster,  Arts  '07,  Dean  of  Women 
at  Union  University,  Chengtu,  West 
China,  tells  something  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  that  have  been  made  in  university 
education  in  China  during  recent  years, 
particularly  among  women. 

A  part  of  Miss  Foster’s  interesting  let¬ 
ter  appears  below : 

“Just  ten  years  ago  the  West  China 
Union  University  opened  its  doors  to 


THE  I1RST  GRADUATES  IN  PHARMACY, 
WEST  CHINA  UNION  UNIVERSITY,  JUNE,  1934 


women,  and  already  we  have  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  ninety-two  in  the  Women’s  Col¬ 
lege.  This  fall  we  shall  no  doubt  cross 
the  hundred  mark.  One  hundred  women 
students  attending  university  does  not 
sound  very  wonderful  at  home,  but  it’s  a 
tremendous  forward  step  for  West  China 
where,  fifty  years  ago,  girls  weren’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  any  brains.  About  half  of 
our  girl  students  are  in  Medicine,  Den¬ 
tistry,  Pharmacy  and  Science;  the  rest 
in  Arts  and  Education.  This  past  year 
we  have  felt  quite  cosmopolitan,  as  we 
have  had  four  nationalities  represented 
in  the  Women’s  College.  One  Korean 
and  one  American  will  be  candidates  for 
an  Arts  degree  next  year,  and  a  Russian 
girl  from  Harbin  is  registered  in  Dentis¬ 
try. 

“Two  years  ago  we  had  our  first  girl 
graduate  in  Medicine,  and  this  year  the 
first  class  in  Pharmacy  have  received 
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their  degrees  —  three  women  and  one 
man.  When  one  thinks  of  the  supersti¬ 
tion  and  cruelty  that  have  attended  the 
so-called  practice  of  Medicine  in  China, 
as  in  other  non-Christian  countries,  one 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  in  the  department 
of  Pharmacy,  also,  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  are  gradually  to  be  displaced  by 
knowledge  and  scientific  research.  Stu¬ 
dents  here  are  intensely  keen  about  re¬ 
search  work;  and  it  is  truly  the  land  of 
opportunity,  for  we  realize  we  have 
touched  only  the  fringe  of  things  as  yet— 
whether  of  things  spiritual  or  things  sci¬ 
entific. 

“I  have  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  since  returning  to  China  almost 
three  years  ago,  and  now  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Dean  of  Women.  Problems— 
plenty  of  them!  One  never  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen  next  in  China,  but  it’s 
tremendously  worth  while  to  be  here. 


UNIVERSITY  VETERANS  PLAN 
SECOND  ANNUAL  DINNER 

HE  second  annual  reunion  dinner  of 
The  University  Veterans’  League 
will  be  held  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  on  Saturday,  November  10,  to 
commemorate  Armistice  Day. 

From  coast  to  coast,  veterans  of  all 
Canadian  universities  and  men  who 
served  with  university  units  will  be  there, 
and  it  is  expected  that  last  year’s  attend¬ 
ance  of  one  thousand  will  be  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  A.  Drew,  K.C.,  is 
to  be  the  principal  speaker. 


ALUMNAE  MEETING 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  is  being  held  in  the 
Common  Room  of  P>an  Righ  Hall  on  Oc¬ 
tober  6.  The  agenda  for  the  business 
meeting  includes  reports  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  various  other  committees, 
the  Dean  of  Women,  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Board  of  Ban  Righ.  Considera¬ 
tion  is  also  to  be  given  to  a  notice  of 
motion  by  Mrs.  Norman  Miller  that  the 
Constitution  be  amended  to  provide  that 
five  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  and  that  members  who 


cannot  be  present  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  one  of  the  members  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  as  proxy. 

A  dinner  is  being  held  in  the  Ban  Righ 
dining  hall  in  the  evening.  Miss  Winni- 
fred  Kydd,  Dean  of  Women,  is  the 
speaker. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

EVENTY-SEVEN  degrees  in  Arts, 
Science  and  Medicine  were  awarded 
by  the  LTniversity  following  the  supple¬ 
mental  examinations.  They  were  divided 
as  follows:  M.A.,  3;  B.A.  (Honours), 
19;  B.A.  (Pass),  43;  B.Com.,  5;  B.Sc., 

4;  M.D.,  C.M.,3. 

*  *  *  * 

A  reception  in  honour  of  Miss  Winni- 
fred  Kydd,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  new  Dean  of  Women,  was  held  in 
the  Common  Room  of  Ban  Righ  Hall 
on  September  21  by  Principal  Fyfe  and 
the  Administration  Board  of  Ban  Righ. 
Members  of  the  administrative  and  teach¬ 
ing  stafifs  of  the  University  were  invited, 
and  Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe,  Miss  Hilda 
Laird  and  Miss  Kydd  received  the  guests. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  McNeill  and  Mrs.  S.  N. 

Graham  presided  at  the  tea  table. 

*  *  *  * 

In  addition  to  the  large-scale  recon¬ 
struction  programme  made  possible  at 
Queen’s  this  year  through  the  municipal- 
provincial  employment  scheme,  several 
smaller  projects  were  carried  to  comple¬ 
tion  during  the  summer  months.  A  new 
heating  tunnel  was  constructed  between 
Fleming  Hall  and  Ontario  Hall,  and  the 
foundations  of  Ontario  Hall,  Fleming 
Hall  and  the  Old  Arts  Binding  were 
waterproofed. 

*  *  *  * 

The  late  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  of 
Almonte,  bequeathed  to  the  University 
such  technical  books  from  his  library  as 
the  University  may  wish  to  select.  The 
books  are  mainly  in  geology  and  allied 
subjects  s|c  ^  ^ 

Prof.  D.  S.  Ellis,  Arts  '07,  Sc.  TO,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  the  representative  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  stafif  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  in  place  of 
Prof.  D.  A.  McArthur,  now  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  for  Ontario. 
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ATHLETICS 

Sam  Lundy,  Sports  Editor 


SENIOR  INTERCOLLEGIATE  RUGBY  SCHEDULE,  1934 


October  6 — Western  at  Queen's  October  27 — Queen’s  at  Toronto 

McGill  at  Toronto  Western  at  McGill 


October  13 — Queen’s  at  McGill 

Toronto  at  Western 


November  3 — McGill  at  Queen’s 

Western  at  Toronto 


October  20 — Toronto  at  Queen's 

McGill  at  Western 


November  10 — Queen’s  at  Western 

Toronto  at  McGill 


Football 


HAPPY  days  are  here  again !  Regis¬ 
tration  figures  are  encouraging;  the 
campus  seethes  with  embryonic  intelli¬ 
gentsia;  and  Professor  “Billy”  Baker  has 
oiled  his  bicycle.  And  there  are  over 
eighty  football  candidates,  besides  Abe 
Zvonkin,  cavorting  about  daily  on  the 
sunlit  reaches  of  the  Stadium.  All  things 
considered,  it  looks  like  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  season. 


The  depression,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  football  enthusiasts  at  least,  appears 
to  be  over  at  Queen’s.  With  only  five  of 
last  year’s  sterling  team  being  lost 


through  graduation,  with  a  wealth  of  new 
material  available,  and  with  Coach  Ted 
Reeve  again  in  command,  the  Tricolour 
ought  to  “go  places”  this  year.  In  fact, 
Coach  Joe  Breen,  of  Western  Ontario 
Mustangs,  comes  right  out  in  public  and 
says  that  Queen’s  is  the  team  to  beat  for 
the  championship  this  season.  E’en  the 
ranks  of  Tuscany  can  scarce  forbear  to 
cheer ! 


So  everything  in  the  garden  is  lovely, 
collectively  and  individually.  Consider 
such  stalwarts  as  Captain  Kostuik  (all- 
star  Intercollegiate  centre  last  year)  ; 
“How”  Hamlin ;  Zvonkin,  the  red-haired 
terror ;  and  Bill  Glass,  the  little  giant  at 
outside  wing.  Add  such  tried  and  tested 
fighters  as  Wing,  Krug  and  McNichol. 
Give  thought,  also,  to  men  like  Bob  El¬ 
liott,  running  and  kicking  half;  Johnny 
Munro,  who  starred  for  Argonaut  Jun¬ 
iors  last  year ;  and  a  lad  yclept  Edwards, 
an  Ottawa  boy  who  once  played  for  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Michigan.  Don’t  forget  a 
score  or  more  of  others,  every  one  of 
them  of  definite  first-team  calibre,  and  it 
makes  very  pleasant  food  for  thought. 

There  is  in  the  present  situation  a  sug¬ 
gestion  reminiscent  of  the  palmy  days 
back  in  the  ’Twenties,  when,  graduates 
may  just  possibly  remember,  so  much 
good  football  material  presented  itself 
that  perforce  it  overflowed  (or  overflew, 
if  that  is  preferred)  into  intermediate 
and  junior  ranks.  Indeed,  there  was  one 
glorious  season  when  Queen’s  captured 
all  three  football  championships,  and 
would  probably  have  taken  more  had  they 
been  available. 

Well,  whether  or  not  she  wins  three 
championships  this  fall,  Queen’s  will 
have  two,  and  possibly  three,  splendid 
teams  in  the  running.  To  predict  thus 
early  what  she  will  or  will  not  win  would 
te  foolhardy;  but  it  may  be  said  that  be¬ 
yond  any  shadow  of  doubt  she  will  give 
a  thoroughly  capable  and  highly  credit¬ 
able  account  of  herself  on  any  and  all 
gridirons  on  which  the  Tricolour  war¬ 
riors  may  step. 

Meanwhile  Coach  Ted  Reeve  is  mind¬ 
ing  his  own  affairs  and  saying  little. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  Queen’s  athletic  powers  made  the 
proverbial  ten-strike  when  they  pro¬ 
cured  the  services  of  the  tall  journalist. 
He  is  immensely  popular  with  his 
charges,  and  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
blending  discipline  and  good-fellowship. 
And  withal  he  is  a  smart  football  tutor — 
as  witness  his  highly  successful  general¬ 
ship  last  fall. 
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And  by  the  way,  Queen’s  has  not  yet 
entered  the  highly  competitive  business 
of  importing  American  players,  press  re¬ 
ports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  best  of  the  five  “Americans”  with 
whom  the  Tricolour  is  credited  is  the 
above-mentioned  Johnny  Edwards,  who 
happens  to  be  a  Canadian  who  played  at 
Michigan  back  in  1930.  He  wended  his 
way  here  of  his  own  accord,  asked  for 
an  outfit,  and  only  came  to  light  two 
days  later  when  the  coach  and  captain,  in 
conference  on  the  sidelines,  noticed  him 
hoofing  the  ball  consistently  for  sixty 
yards. 

The  two  McManus  boys,  who  are  be¬ 
ing  ballyhooed  in  the  press  as  Fordham 
University  men,  have  been  at  Queen’s 
for  two  years  or  more.  It  just  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  the  sons  of  Dr.  J.  P.  C.  McManus, 
Med.  ’96,  who  was  at  one  time  team¬ 
mate  and  running  partner  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Captain  Guy  Curtis,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  their  gravi¬ 
tation  to  their  father’s  Alma  Mater.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  have  served  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  junior  and  intermediate  ranks. 

Cunningham,  the  third  Fordham  flash, 
came  to  Queen’s  as  a  close  friend  of  the 
McManus  lads,  and  with  Tomlinson, 
touted  in  the  press  as  an  imported  star 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
been  working  out  to  date  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  ranks.  So  that’s  that. 

That  the  current  Tricolour  team  is  a 
talented  outfit  there  can  be  no  gainsay¬ 
ing.  Take,  for  instance,  Captain  Jack 
Kostuik  and  diminutive  Bill  Glass,  who 
journeyed  to  Ottawa  on  recent  date  and 
were  interviewed,  publicly  and  audibly, 
before  a  CRC  microphone  by  Walter 
Gilhooly,  sports  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal.  Walter  asked  the  questions, 
and  Jack  and  Bill  answered  them.  Jack 
said  modestly  and  at  considerable  length 
that  he  considered  he  was  captain  of  a 
mighty  fine  team  this  year ;  and  Bill  told 
the  radio  public  that  Coach  Ted  Reeve 
was  a  remarkably  fine  feller,  which  won’t 
do  him  any  harm.  Altogether,  it  is  said, 
the  admiration  society  monopolized  the 
ether  for  fully  fifteen  minutes. 

In  the  rival  camps,  meanwhile,  they  are 
concentrating  on  perfection  of  their  de¬ 


fences  in  anticipation  of  the  Tricolour  in¬ 
vasion,  rather  than  in  speech-making, 
radio  or  otherwise.  Up  at  Western,  so 
’tis  said,  Joe  Breen  is  having  his  troubles; 
what  with  losses  due  to  graduation  and 
accident,  his  big  Purple  team  has  lost  its 
punch.  At  McGill,  reports  have  it,  the 
inevitable  Mr.  Shaughnessy  is  hard-put 
for  kickers,  although  he  boasts  a  line 
that  will  require  considerable  beating. 


CAPTAIN  KOSTUIK 


And  at  Varsity  they  are  working  hard 
and  saying  nothing,  although  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  Warren  Stevens’  Blues  were 
thoroughly  trounced  by  St.  Michael’s  in 
the  City  series.  Which  may  mean  any¬ 
thing  or  nothing. 

In  conclusion,  the  Tricolour  senior  In¬ 
tercollegiate  football  team,  at  this  early 
date,  looks  like  a  mighty  powerful  con¬ 
tender.  Tt  has  brains,  ability,  training, 
and  the  benefit  of  good  coaching.  It 
should  go  far. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  reminder 
that  pride  goeth  before  a  fall.  In  other 
words,  anything  may  happen,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will. 

*  *  *  * 

Flash :  Did  we  say  anything  might  hap¬ 
pen?  As  we  go  to  pi'ess,  “Red”  McNichol, 
first  string  quarterback,  has  been  sent  to 
the  hospital  with  scarlet  fever;  and  now 
the  whole  team  is  in  danger  of  infection. 
Shades  of  boil  plagues  of  yesteryear! 
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After  several  years  of  indecision,  the 
Intercollegiate  Rugby  Football  Union  has 
finally  taken  the  plunge  and  hereafter  no 
university  team  will  go  on  to  seek  hon¬ 
ours  in  the  Dominion  series  after  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  season.  For  some  time  this 
action  has  been  mooted,  and  both  Varsity 
and  McGill  have  on  several  occasions  de¬ 
clined  to  go  in  quest  of  further  laurels 
after  taking  the  Intercollegiate  title. 

A  radically  new  departure,  emanating 
from  the  C.I.R.F.U.  meeting  recently 
held  in  Kingston,  was  the  decision  to  hold 
a  play-off  for  the  Intercollegiate  title 
after  the  regular  schedule  is  completed. 
First-  and  second-place  teams  will  meet 
in  a  sudden-death  game  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  winners  to  be  declared  cham¬ 
pions.  This  decision,  by  the  way,  is  tem¬ 
porary  and  applies  during  this  season 
only. 

Track 

THE  track  team  is  busily  training  for 
the  Intercollegiate  meet  at  McGill 
on  October  19,  with  E.  C.  Drulard,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
as  coach.  Mr.  Drulard  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Onfario  Athletic  Commission. 

Rugger 

•REVIOUS  to  the  fall  of  1932,  there 
was  no  Rugger  Club  at  Queen’s.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  however,  a 
small  group  of  enthusiasts  decided  that 
Queen’s  must  have  a  Rugger  Club,  must 
produce  a  team  capable  of  trimming 
both  McGill  and  Varsity,  who  had  so  far 
been  trimming  only  each  other. 

And  so  a  notice  was  posted  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  in  the 
Students’  Union  open  to  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  English  rugger.  The  notice  at¬ 
tracted  little  attention,  and  outside  of 
those  from  British  Columbia,  the  Mari- 
times  and  the  Old  Country,  few  people 
attended — perhaps  twenty-five  in  all.  The 
pioneers  were  not  disheartened,  however, 
and  money  was  hastily  invested  in  a  ball. 

From  then  on,*  between  the  hours  of 
three  and  five,  one  could  go  down  to  the 
Lower  Campus  (if  no  other  team  was 
using  it)  and  laugh  at  the  funny  little 
fellows  in  short  pants,  running  up  and 


down,  passing  the  ball  in  a  queer  sort  of 
way,  kicking,  fielding,  scrumming,  tack¬ 
ling — and  all  without  pads. 

When  it  was  felt  that  Queen’s  could 
put  up  a  side  worthy  of  the  name  of  one 
— and  of  Queen’s — it  was  decided  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fixture  with  R.  M.  C.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  College  had  had  little  practice,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  players  from  the 
Coast,  less  experience.  However,  a  side 
was  fielded,  which,  in  spite  of  the  score 
of  26-0  for  Queen’s,  gave  a  good  account 
of  itself. 

Flushed  with  success,  the  Queen’s  club 
then  opened  negotiations  with  Varsity, 
and  a  match  was  arranged  in  the  late  fall 
at  Toronto.  After  an  exceedingly  hard 
struggle,  which  few  of  those  playing  will 
readily  forget,  the  final  whistle  found 
the  lads  of  the  Limestone  City  victorious 
to  the  tune  of  12-0.  The  players  hur¬ 
riedly  showered  and  changed,  and  rushed 
across  the  stadium  to  root  for  the  Tri¬ 
colour  gridders. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  A.  B.  of 
C.  the  Queen’s  team  was  entered  for  the 
1933  Intercollegiate  championship.  Last 
October  it  journeyed  to  Montreal,  and, 
in  spite  of  travelling  two  hundred  miles 
in  overcrowded  taxis,  “took”  McGill, 
seven  years  champions,  by  six  goals  to 
none. 

The  game  against  Varsity,  played  in 
Kingston  under  ideal  conditions,  was  to 
decide  the  championship.  So  far  the 
Queen’s  team  had  never  had  its  line 
crossed.  The  fates  were  against  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  owing  to  meeting  a  superior 
team,  to  inexperience  and  to  an  untoward 
number  of  casualities,  the  virgin  line  was 
broken.  The  game  finished  with  the 
score  6-0  for  Varsity. 

The  Rugger  Club  has  great  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  the  only  difficulty  that  it 
now  has  to  contend  with  is  the  inability 
of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  to  grant  it  more  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  backing.  The  Arts  and 
Engineering  societies  very  generously 
contributed  fifteen  dollars  each  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  last  autumn’s  schedule. 
The  Club  was  more  than  grateful,  and 
hopes  that  further  support  from  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  will  allow  for  more 
outside  games  during  the  present  season. 
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Kirkland  Lake 

HE  Gold  Range  Hotel,  Kirkland 
Lake,  combined  the  warm  friendli¬ 
ness  and  high  spirits  of  the  New  North 
and  the  Old  Ontario  Strand  on  August 
24  when  twenty-eight  graduates  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Queen’s  met  at  a  banquet  in 
honour  of  Professor  S.  N.  Graham, 
Sc.  m 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  very  enjoy¬ 
able  dinner  it  was  decided  that  the  alumni 
of  that  area  should  unite,  and  a  Branch 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association  was 
formed.  Plans  were  laid  for  a  general 
meeting  early  in  the  fall,  and  an  execu¬ 
tive,  including  representatives  from  the 
six  largest  mines  in  the  Kirkland  Lake 
camp,  was  chosen  as  follows :  Honorary 
President,  Prof.  S.  N.  Graham;  Presi¬ 
dent,  James  Kilgour,  Sc.  ’30,  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Mine;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.W. 
Bake,  Sc.  ’33,  of  the  Lake  Shore;  Com¬ 
mittee — C.  A.  Chisholm,  Sc.  ’23,  of  the 
Macassa;  J.  E.  Quance,  Sc.  ’25,  of  the 
Teck-Hughes;  John  Erench,  Sc.  ’32,  of 
the  Wright-Hargreaves ;  Charles  Green, 
Sc.  ’31,  of  the  Sylvanite ;  and  Eric  Holt, 
Sc.  ’23,  of  the  Toburn. 

Arrangements  have  just  been  complet¬ 
ed  for  a  dinner  at  the  Branch  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  October  24,  at  which  Principal 
Fyfe  will  be  guest  of  honour.  All  alumni 
in  the  Kirkland  Lake  district  are  invited. 

Toronto 

FTER  the  great  success  scored  last 
fall  by  its  annual  rugby  dance,  the 
Toronto  Branch  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  is  again  making  plans  for  “a 
real  night  for  graduates,  students  and 
friends”  on  the  day  of  the  annual  foot¬ 
ball  classic  between  Queen’s  and  Varsity 
in  Toronto.  The  dance  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Royal  York  Hotel  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  October  27,  with  Luigi  Romanelli 
and  his  famed  orchestra  in  attendance. 
Dress  will  be  optional,  and  tickets  may  be 
secured  at  the  hotel. 


The  annual  golf  tournament  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Branch  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  was  held  at  the  Cliffside  Golf 
and  Country  Club  on  September  29. 
Owing  to  the  inclement  weather,  a  small¬ 
er  number  than  usual  took  part,  but  the 
competition  was  keen  and  an  interesting 
and  enjoyable  day  was  had  by  everyone. 

A  dinner  was  held  at  the  Club  after  the 
tournament.  Prizes,  donated  by  the 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.  Ltd.,  the 
Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,  and 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  Ltd., 
were  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  dinner. 

The  results  of  the  competition  were  as 
follows :  Low  gross — W.  P.  Ferguson, 
Arts  ’08 ;  second  low  gross — M.  S.  Shiels, 
Sc.  ’15 ;  low  first  nine — L.  Goldring, 
Arts  ’29;  low  second  nine — J.  F.  Comer, 
Sc.  ’22 ;  low  on  first  blind  hole — W.  F. 
Gillespie,  Sc.  ’26;  high  on  second  blind 
hole — E.  H.  Coon,  Sc.  T 7;  hig  h  on  third 
blind  hole — A.  C.  Young,  Sc.  ’ll;  high 
gross — K.  W.  Kidd,  Arts  ’25,  Com.  ’27. 

H*  *  * 

[  NDER  the  auspices  of  the  Queen’s 
alumnae  in  Toronto  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  gathering  was  convened  during  the 
summer  at  the  Guild  of  All  Arts  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Mr.  Duncan  McArthur,  Arts  ’08. 
Congratulations  were  extended  to  Mr. 
McArthur  upon  his  selection  as  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  but 
otherwise  the  dinner  was  entirely  in  for- 
mal  and  devoid  of  speech-making.  About 
one  hundred  graduates  and  friends  at¬ 
tended,  and  as  many  belonged  to  the 
“summer”  crowd  of  Queen's  folk  in  To- 
ronto,  including  teachers  from  many 
parts  of  the  Province  who  were  mark¬ 
ing  papers,  the  dinner  abounded  in  the 
renewal  of  friendships.  Dr.  Viola  Da¬ 
vidson,  Arts  T8,  presided. 

Montreal 

HE  alumnae  of  Montreal  plan  to  do 
their  bit  again  this  year  in  making 
out-of-town  visitors  feel  at  home  follow- 
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ing  the  Queen's-McGill  football  game  on 
October  13.  A  tea  will  be  held  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel  from  4.30  to  7  o’clock 
after  the  game.  All  visiting  alumni,  stu¬ 
dents  and  friends  are  invited,  as  well  as 
graduates  of  Montreal  and  vicinity.  The 
price  will  be  fifty  cents  a  person. 

Porcupine 

RINCIPAL  FYFE  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  dinner  and 
dance  of  the  Porcupine  Branch  in  Tim¬ 
mins  on  October  25,  and  to  speak  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Timmins 
High  and  Vocational  schools  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening.  In  addition  to  those  in 
the  Timmins-Schumacher  area,  Queen’s 


Births 

Baker — At  the  Western  Hospital,  Toron¬ 
to,  on  September  13,  to  Melville  H.  Baker, 
Arts  ’29,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  a  daughter. 

Butchart— At  Meaford,  Ont.,  on  August 
17,  to  Donald  Butchart,  Arts  732,  and  Mrs. 
Butchart,  a  daughter. 

Feeney — On  September  20,  to  Dr.  W.  M. 
Feeney,  Med.  ’31,  and  Mrs.  Feeney,  Elgin, 
Ont.,  a  daughter  (Josephine  Cecil). 

Graham — At  the  Baker  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  August  31,  to  Ger¬ 
ald  S.  Graham,  Arts  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Graham 
(Girton,  Cantab.  ’29),  a  son. 

Jeffrey — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital, 
on  September  8,  to  Dr.  Fred  W.  Jeffrey. 
Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  (Winni- 
fred  Law),  Arts  ’28,  a  son. 

Jenkinson — At  the  Niagara  Falls  General 
Hospital,  on  May  15,  to  H.  C.  Jenkinson, 
Sc.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Jenkinson  (Elizabeth  Gra¬ 
ham),  Arts  ’27,  a  son  (William  Graham). 

Mather — At  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Toronto,  on  September  22,  to  K.  R. 
Mather,  Sc.  ’29,  and  Mrs.  Mather,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  (Elizabeth  Anne). 

McLeod — At  Kincardine,  Ont.,  on  August 
23,  to  Dr.  J.  G.  McLeod,  Med.  ’20,  and  Mrs. 
McLeod,  a  daughter  (Sheila  Isabel). 

McKelvey — At  Timmins,  Ont.,  on  July 
13,  to  R.  G.  McKelvey,  Sc.  ’32,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kelvey,  a  son  (Robert  James). 

Rand — At  the  General  Hospital,  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  Ont.,  on  September  16,  to  F.  H.  Rand, 
Arts  ’30,  and  Mrs.  Rand,  a  daughter. 

Rees — At  the  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa,  on 
August  21,  to  H.  S.  Rees,  Sc.  ’29,  and  Mrs. 
Rees  (Vivien  White),  Arts  ’26,  a  daughter. 


people  at  Cochrane,  Iroquois  Falls,  and 
all  other  nearby  points  are  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  Alumni  dinner  and  dance. 

North'  Bay 

ALUMNI  in  North  Bay  intend,  along 
with  other  northern  groups,  to  take 
advantage  of  Principal  Fyfe’s  official 
visit  to  the  Queen’s  centres  in  New  On¬ 
tario.  Tentative  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  Frank  D.  Wallace,  Arts  ’09,  and 
others  for  an  alumni  gathering  during  the 
week  of  October  22,  in  honour  of  the 
Principal.  All  Queen’s  people  in  North 
Bay,  Mattawa,  Powassan  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  will  be  welcomed  to  the 
meeting. 


Tovell — At  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minn.,  on  August  14,  to  Dr.  Ralph  To- 
Vell,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Tovell,  a 
daughter  (Mary  Elizabeth). 

Thwaites — At  Mount  Hamilton  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  on  August  22,  to  J.  T.  Thwaites, 
Sc.  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Thwaites,  a  son. 

Whitehead — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pa¬ 
vilion,  Toronto,  on  July  20,  to  A.  T.  White- 
head,  Arts  ’16,  and  Mrs.  Whitehead,  a  son. 

Williamson — At  Oxford,  England,  on  Au¬ 
gust  19,  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Williamson,  Arts  ’27, 
and  Mrs.  Williamson,  a  son. 

Wright — At  the  General  Hospital,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  August  10,  to  W.  E.  Wright,  Sc.  ’26, 
and  Mrs.  Wright,  a  son  (William  John 
Allan). 

Marriages 

Black — At  Emily  United  Church,  Lind¬ 
say,  Ont.,  on  August  26,  Mary  Grace,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Elliott,  to  Joseph 
Russell  Black,  Arts  ’32.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Black  will  reside  in  Oshawa. 

Furr — On  September  20,  Theodora  Ma¬ 
rion,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut. -Colonel  and 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Tamblyn,  to  Dr.  Ronald  C.  Burr, 
Med.  ’32. 

Cavin — At  Chalmers  United  Church, 
Kingston,  on  September  22,  Marguerite 
Clara  Cavin,  Arts  ’31,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gustave  Cavin,  to  James  Lome 
Halliday,  of  Toronto.  Miss  Marion  Trus- 
cott,  Arts  ’31,  acted  as  maid  of  honour.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Halliday  will  reside  in  Toronto. 

Common — At  Cottenham  Park  Methodist 
Church,  Wimbledon,  London,  England,  on 
August  7,  Dr.  Sarah  Common,  Arts  ’28,  to 
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Mr.  Harley  Stevens,  M.B.,  Ch.M.,  M.R.C.P.. 
of  Perth,  West  Australia.  Mrs.  Stevens  is 
continuing  as  advertisement  manager  of 
the  Shannon  Limited;  her  address  is  c/o 
Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

Cooper — At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Plevna, 
Ont.,  on  September  6,  Sylvia  Frances  Ost¬ 
ler,  of  Plevna,  to  Wilfred  Roy  Cooper,  Sc. 
’31,  Arts  ’33.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  will 
reside  in  North  Bay. 

Egan — At  S't.  Theresa’s  Church,  Ottawa, 
on  August  18,  Julia  Veronica  Egan,  Arts 
’24,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egan, 
Kingston,  to  Delisle  Hector  Garneau,  of 
Montreal. 

Elborn — At  Knox  College  Chapel,  Toron¬ 
to,  on  August  1,  Bessie  Jamieson  Shaver,  of 
Dundas,  Ont.,  to  Harold  Eaton  Elborn,  Arts 
’28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elborn  will  take  up  resi¬ 
dence  in  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Fisher — In  Chatham,  Ont.,  on  August  4, 
Mildred  Gladys,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luke  Smith,  of  Oakville,  Ont.,  to  Clarence 
Mark  Fisher,  Arts  ’28.  Mr.  Fisher  is  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Chatham  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute. 

Hamilton — In  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  Rose  Eileen  Ohlman,  to  James 
Moffat  Hamilton,  Arts  ’25,  Sc.  ’27.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  will  reside  in  Timmins,  Ont. 

Hammett-Berry — In  Kingston,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  Leita  S.  Berry,  Arts  ’26,  elder 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Berry,  to 
John  William  Hammett,  Arts  ’28,  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

Hawkins  -  de  Renzy  —  At  Knox  College 
Chapel,  Toronto,  on  September  22,  Jessie 
Isabel  de  Renzy,  Arts  ’30,  to  Robert  Claren¬ 
don  Hawkins,  Arts  ’28.  They  will  reside 
at  1529  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto. 

Imbleau — In  Holy  Cross  Church,  George¬ 
town,  Ont.,  on  July  31,  Erma  Ryan,  of 
Georgetown,  to  Treffle  Joseph  Imbleau,  Sc. 
’19.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Imbleau  will  reside  in 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Kerr — At  Trinity  United  Church,  Co- 
bourg,  on  September  6,  Mary  Marjorie 
Taber,  to  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kerr,  Med.  ’32, 
of  Portland,  Ont.  They  will  reside  in  Port¬ 
land. 

Koch — At  Main  Street  United  Church 
parsonage,  Exeter,  Ont.,  on  July  18,  Ruby 
A.  Creech,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Creech  and  the 
late  Mr.  T.  G.  Creech,  to  Gordon  C.  Koch, 
Arts  ’29. 

Lavell — At  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  on  July  30,  Madeline  Augusta 
Marengo,  to  Richard  McAuslan  Lavell,  Arts 
’29,  Com.  ’30,  son  of  Judge  H.  A.  Lavell, 
Arts  ’88,  and  Mrs.  Lavell  (M.  M.  Cham¬ 
bers),  Arts  ’91. 

Little-McDonald  —  At  Knox  United 
Church,  Peterboro,  in  August,  Marjorie  F. 
McDonald,  Arts  ’28,  to  Walter  Little,  Arts 
’28.  The  bride  was  given  in  marriage  by 
W.  Leslie  McDonald,  Arts  ’24,  Com.  ’25. 


Macpherson — In  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  Jean  Louise  Hamilton,  R.N.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  A.  Hamilton,  of  Port  Hope, 
Ont.,  to  Colin  E.  Macpherson,  Com.  ’26,  of 
Kingston. 

Moxley — In  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cha¬ 
pel,  Queen’s  University,  on  September  1, 
Ethel  May,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al¬ 
fred  Horsfall,  to  Donald  James  Moxley, 
Com.  ’30. 

Newman — In  Kingston,  on  September  1, 
Florence  Edith  Newman,  Arts  ’28,  of 
Kingston,  to  Ralph  Edward  Richards,  of 
Chatham,  Ont. 

North — At  Sudbury,  Ont.,  on  September 
19,  Edna  Mae  Senior,  to  Harold  H.  North, 
Sc.  ’24.  Their  address  is  139  Kathleen  St., 
Sudbury. 

Prentice — In  St.  James’s  Chapel,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  September  20,  Beatrice  Lillian  Reid, 
of  Kingston,  to  Walter  Edwin  Prentice, 
Arts  ’31,  of  Guelph,  Ont. 

Roach-Culp — At  Vineland,  Ont.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  22,  Viola  Ruth  Culp,  Arts  ’31,  to  Ar¬ 
thur  Gerald  Roach,  Sc.  ’32.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roach  will  reside  in  Timmins,  Ont. 

Sanders — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  Toronto,  on  September  8,  Jean  Chris¬ 
tian  McKay,  R.N.,  to  Rev.  Frank  Sanders, 
Theol.  ’27,  of  Fernie,  B.C.  They  will  reside 
in  Fernie. 

Sanderson — In  the  Trent  River  United 
Church,  on  August  8,  Eva  Margaret  Ink¬ 
ster,  of  Trent  River,  Ont.,  to  Stanley  John 
Sanderson,  Sc.  ’27.  They  will  reside  at  Ox¬ 
ford  Mills,  Ont. 

Sills — In  the  Morgan  Memorial  Chapel, 
Queen’s  University,  on  August  18,  Caroline 
Beatrice  Sills,  Arts  ’34,  of  Kingston,  to 
James  Lawrence  McKeever  (U.B.C.).  The 
bride  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  brother, 
H.  R.  Sills,  Sc.  ’21,  of  Peterboro.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKeever  will  reside  in  Peterboro. 

Smellie — At  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Luke, 
Ancon,  Panama,  on  August  16, .  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Fink,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Smellie,  Med.  ’32. 
Dr.  Smellie  has  for  the  past  year  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Veraguas  Mines,  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  but  recently  returned  to  Canada. 

Stephens — At  Dalesville,  Que.,  on  August 
6,  Phyllis  Campbell,  to  Charles  L.  Stephens, 
Sc.  ’28.  The  best  man  was  J.  Alex.  Edmi- 
son,  Arts  ’26.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  will 
reside  in  Brownsburg,  Que.,  where  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens  is  on  the  staff  of  Canadian  Industries 
Limited. 

Whyte — At  St.  John’s  Church,  Eganville, 
Ont.,  on  September  15,  Marjorie  Bernice 
Chanonhouse,  of  Eganville,  to  Arthur  Gren¬ 
fell  Whyte,  Sc.  ’34.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whyte 
will  reside  at  Sudbury. 

Deaths 

Chambers — Word  has  been  received  from 
Beirut  of  the  death  on  August  8  of  Rev. 
W.  Nesbitt  Chambers,  D.D.  ’ll,  noted  mis- 
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sionary,  who  spent  long  years  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  for  foreign  missions.  Dr.  Chambers 
was  born  eighty-one  years  ago  in  Norwich, 
Ont.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1876 
and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1879.  He  first  served  as  a  missionary  at 
Erzeroom,  Turkey,  from  1879  to  1900,  and 
was  with  the  Central  Turkey  Mission  at 
Adana  Station  until  his  retirement  in 
1922.  Latterly  he  lived  at  Ainab,  Lebanon. 
Interment  was  made  in  the  Anglo-American 
Cemetery  at  Furn-es-Shebbak. 

Hunter — One  of  the  saddest  deaths  among 
Queen’s  graduates  in  many  months  was 
that  of  John  Walter  Hunter,  Sc.  ’23,  who 
passed  away  at  Cape  Madeleine,  Que.,  on 
September  23  after  a  very  short  illness.  The 
late  Mr.  Hunter  was  born  in  1900  in  Ham¬ 
ilton.  He  entered  Queen’s  in  1919,  electing 
the  Chemistry  course,  and  secured  his  B.Sc. 
in  1923.  Later  he  worked  for  some  years 
as  research  chemist  with  the  Niagara  Am¬ 
monia  Company  and  the  Isco  Chemical 
Company  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  Going  to 
Three  Rivers,  Que.,  in  1930  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Consolidated  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  research  chemist,  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  the  spring  of  this  year 
when  he  left  to  found  a  company  of  his 
own  for  the  electrolytical  production  of  so¬ 
dium  chlorate.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society  and  the  Shawinigan 
Chemical  Society.  Mr.  Hunter’s  keen  in¬ 
tellect  and  pioneer  spirit  aroused  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  his  kindly  personality  won  him  a  host 
of  friends.  A  keen  alumnus,  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  Branch 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association  in  1930. 
His  sudden  passing  is  a  loss  to  Queen’s  and 
to  the  engineering  profession.  Mrs.  Hunter 
was  Florence  C.  McLean,  Arts  ’25,  and  to 
her  the  sympathy  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
is  extended. 

McCracken — On  March  2nd  last,  Mrs. 
Reuben  McCracken  (Myrtle  Jenkins),  Arts 
’12,  of  Gadsby,  Alta.,  passed  away  after  a 
brief  illness.  The  late  Mrs.  McCracken  was 
born  in  1881  at  Port  Hope,  Ont.  After 
teaching  for  some  years  in  Ontario  schools, 
she  entered  Queen’s  and  graduated  in  1912 
with  honours  in  history,  literature  and  lan¬ 
guages.  She  later  taught  in  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia  and  in  1916  was  married, 
settling  at  Gadsby,  where  she  was  held  in 
great  esteem.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus¬ 
band  and  a  daughter. 

MacKay — McGill  University  was  again 
plunged  into  mourning  by  the  sudden  death 
at  Chester,  N.Si,  on  August  19,  of  Dr.  Ira 
Allan  MacKay,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Dalhousie), 
Ph.D.  (Cornell),  LL.D.  (Queen’s).  The 
noted  educationist,  who  was  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  was  on  vacation  in  the  province  of 
his  boyhood  when  stricken.  Dean  MacKay 
began  his  career  practising  law  in  Winni¬ 


peg,  but  forsook  that  field  in  1910  to  be¬ 
come  professor  of  philosophy  and  later  of 
law  at  Saskatoon.  In  1920  he  went  to  Mc¬ 
Gill  as  professor  of  constitutional  and  in¬ 
ternational  law.  Ten  years  ago  he  became 
Dean  of  what  is  now  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  at  McGill,  also  serving  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Queen’s 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1924. 

Taylor — A  valuable  official  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  field  in  Ontario  has  been  removed  by 
the  death  of  James  A.  Taylor,  Arts  ’92, 
inspector  of  schools  for  St.  Thomas  and 
West  Elgin.  Mr.  Taylor’s  death  came  on 
August  10  after  a  week  of  acute  illness  in 
the  Memorial  Hospital,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
He  was  in  his  seventieth  year.  Born  at 
Bowmanville,  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  attend¬ 
ed  Goderich  Collegiate  Institute  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Queen’s.  After  graduating  with  his 
B.A.,  he  spent  a  year  as  classical  master  at 
Pickering  College  and  then  returned  to 
Queen’s  for  a  postgraduate  course  in  sci¬ 
ence.  In  1898  he  became  science  master  at 
Dutton  High  School  and  two  years  later, 
principal  of  that  institution.  In  1907  he 
accepted  the  principalship  of  Wingham 
High  School  and  in  1909  was  appointed  to 
the  Provincial  inspectorate.  As  a  teacher 
and  as  an  inspector,  the  late  Mr.  Taylor 
earned  the  genuine  respect  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  was  especially  noted  for  his 
influence  with  children,  but  many  a  teacher 
had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  his  tutelage 
also.  In  community  affairs  he  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  leader,  and  the  public  funeral  service, 
conducted  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Laird,  Arts  ’12, 
Theol.  ’16,  was  a  striking  tribute  to  the 
value  of  his  life  and  work. 

Williamson — One  of  Kingston’s  oldest  and 
best-known  families  was  bereaved  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17  in  the  death  of  Mary  Harriet 
Norma  Tandy  Williamson,  widow  of  Dr. 
Archibald  R.  B.  Williamson,  Arts  ’95,  Med. 
’99,  former  professor  of  obstetrics  in 
Queen’s  Medical  College.  The  late  Mrs. 
Williamson  was  one  of  the  outstanding  mu¬ 
sicians  of  Kingston.  Inheriting  a  keen 
musical  appreciation,  she  acted  as  organist 
of  St.  George’s  Cathedral  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  that  post  was  vacant  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Later  she  attended 
Queen’s  for  two  sessions  and  then  went  on 
to  the  University  of  Toronto,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music,  and 
the  gold  medal  for  organ  playing.  She  was 
organist  at  different  times  of  five  Kings¬ 
ton  churches,  being  best  known  for  her  long 
and  efficient  connection  with  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian.  She  was  the  organizer  of  the 
Kingston  Choral  Society  and  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  a  number  of  promising 
soloists.  She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Williamson,  Arts  ’27,  now  of 
Oxford  University,  England;  two  daugh¬ 
ters  in  Kingston,  Nora,  of  Arts  ’33,  and 
Elsie,  of  Arts  ’34;  one  brother,  Dr.  J.  Her- 
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bert  Tandy,  Arts  ’00,  Med.  ’04,  and  one  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Samuel  McCallum  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Notes 

1880-1889 

Dr.  E.  Hooper,  Med.  ’85,  of  Brockville, 
Ont.,  continues  to  preach  as  a  minister  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  is  now  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year. 

1890-1899 

Rev.  G.  D.  Campbell,  Arts  ’95,  formerly 
of  Cumberland,  Ont.,  is  now  pastor  of 
Grace  United  Church,  Trenton,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Chown,  Med.  ’90,  and  Mrs. 
Chown,  who  are  now  living  in  Oakville, 
Ont.,  after  spending  some  years  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  on  August  19.  Dr.  Chown  was  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  early  Queen’s  Wo¬ 
men’s  Medical  College. 

Rev.  J.  Knox  Clark,  Arts  ’95,  formerly 
of  Winnipeg  and  Calgary*  is  now  minister 
at  Knox  Church,  Belmont,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McArthur,  Arts  ’95,  Med.  ’97,  is 
at  Oakville,  Wash. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Shortt,  Arts  ’94,  of 
Barrie,  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  is  making  an  official 
tour  across  the  Dominion. 

J.  C.  Smith,  Arts  ’98,  has  been  appointed 
public-school  inspector  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont., 
in  succession  to  the  late  J.  A.  Taylor,  Arts 
’92. 

Miss  Violet  B.  Smith,  Arts  ’97,  who  was 
head  of  the  French  department  in  the  Osh- 
awa  Collegiate  Institute  for  several  years, 
recently  resigned  and  has  taken  up  resi¬ 
dence  in  Hamilton,  where  she  is  doing  pri¬ 
vate  teaching  in  French.  Her  address  is 
81  Balsam  Ave.,  South. 

1900-1909 

C.  W.  Baker,  Sc.  ’05,  who  has  been  de¬ 
signing  engineer  for  the  Packard  Electric 
Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  for  a  number  of 
years,  recently  resigned  to  become  chief 
engineer  for  the  English  Electric  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Gardiner,  Arts  ’08,  Med.  ’10,  who 
has  practised  as  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist  in  Toronto  for  many  years, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Toronto  Academy  of  Medicine. 

W.  A.  Gilchrist,  Arts  ’08,  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Gilchrist  and  Hogarth,  barris¬ 
ters  and  solicitors,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  has  been  president  of  the  Saska¬ 
toon  Alumni  branch  for  the  past  year. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gillie,  Med.  ’09,  of  Fort  William, 
was  chosen  president-elect  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  at  its  session  in  Toron¬ 
to  this  spring.  Dr.  T.  C.  Routley,  LL.D.  ’31, 
of  Toronto,  was  again  appointed  secretary. 
Dr.  R.  K.  Paterson,  Med.  ’06,  of  Ottawa, 


and  Dr.  A.  H.  McMurchy,  Arts  ’75,  Med. 
’83,  North  Bay,  were  electedi  district  coun¬ 
sellors. 

E.  W.  Henderson,  S'c.  ’05,  who  for  some 
years  was  on  the  staff  of  the  electrical¬ 
engineering  department  at  Queen’s,  and 
later  designing  engineer  for  the  Reliance 
Electrical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  recently 
appointed  engineer  in  charge  of  motors  at 
the  English  Electric  and  Canadian  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Leach,  Med.  ’04,  of  Hamilton, 
has  given  up  his  general  practice  and  is 
now  specializing  in  manipulative  surgery, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  arthritis  and 
similar  troubles  by  the  methods  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  Dr.  M-.  W.  Locke,  Med.  ’05,  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Ont. 

Jas.  F.  McGuire,  Arts  ’02,  formerly  pub¬ 
lic-school  inspector  for  Leeds  County,  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Hamilton  Normal 
School,  teaching  physics,  chemistry,  geo¬ 
graphy,  hygiene  and  school  management. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Milburn,  Med.  ’08,  of  Vancou¬ 
ver,  was  recently  bereaved  of  his  wife. 
The  late  Mrs.  Milburn  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
was  at  one  time  soloist  in  Sydenham  Street 
Church,  Kington. 

Fraser  D.  Reid,  Sc.  ’04,  was  bereaved  on 
September  1  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Reid,  at  Kingston,  in  her  nine¬ 
tieth  year. 

Imperial  Oil 
Products 

Are  guaranteed  by  the 
resources  and  facilities  of 
Canada’s  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  producers,  refiners  and 
marketers  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products. 
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R.  W.  McCOLOUGH,  Chief  Engineer, 

Dept,  of  Highways. 


H.  F.  LAURENCE,  Inspecting  Engineer, 

Dept,  of  Highways. 

WARREN  BITUMINOUS  PAVING  CO., 

Contractors. 


HIGHWAYS 


This  modern  concrete  highway  out  of  Spring  Hill,  N.S.,  is  typical  of  the  eco¬ 
nomical  application  of  concrete  to  to-day’s  traffic  problem.  Concrete  always 
provides  a  permanent  surface  that  stands  up  to  the  punishment  of  man  and 
nature,  without  costly  upkeep.  It  saves  money  for  the  taxpayer  and  for  the 
motorist  and  gives  a  marked  degree  of  driving  safety  with  unusual  tractive 
qualities,  clearly  defined  edges  and  exceptional  night-time  visibility.  Concrete 
is  all-Canadian;  it  keeps  money  and  jobs  in  Canada.  Write  our  Service 
Department  for  any  concrete  information  you  require. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
Phillips  Square  Montreal 

Sales  Offices  at:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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Dr.  G.  R.  Reid,  Med.  ’05,  is  an  X-ray  spe¬ 
cialist,  practising  at  20  College  St.,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey  (Harriet  Watson), 
Arts  ’09,  of  Montreal,  was  one  of  two  wo¬ 
men  invited  to  attend  a  convention  of  phil¬ 
osophers  held  in  Czechoslovakia  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  She  read  a  paper  on  Whitehead’s 
philosophy,  written  by  her  father,  Dr.  John 
Watson. 

1910-1919 

Allan  Barton,  Sc.  ’13,  is  superintendent 
of  the  Little  Long  Lac  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
Geraldton,  Ont. 

Dr.  Alan  Bateman,  Sc.  ’10,  professor  of 
economic  geology  at  Yale  University  and 
editor  of  “Economic  Geology,”  made  a  pro¬ 
fessional  trip  to  the  Northern  Ontario  gold 
districts  in  June.  Later  he  helped  sail  the 
62-foot  schooner  yacht  “Mandoo”  across 
the  Atlantic  in  company  with  six  other 
amateurs  and  a  crew  of  two.  The  boat  left 
New  London,  Conn.,  in  the  Bermuda  race, 
then  proceeded  to  the  Azores,  Spain  and 
Southampton,  spending  thirty  days  at  sea, 
and  was  brought  back  on  the  “Majestic.” 

G.  L.  Brackenbury,  Arts  ’18,  formerly 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Wingham, 
Ont.,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Carson,  Arts  ’31, 
and  P.  J.  Bigelow,  Arts  ’32,  of  the  Wing- 
ham  staff,  all  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
the  Port  Hope  High  School  this  fall. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown,  Arts  ’12,  is  in 
Canada  on  furlough  from  her  missionary 
work  at  Shanghai,  China.  Her  present  ad¬ 
dress  is  15  Regent  St.,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Cantelo,  Sc.  ’13,  who  was  for 
several  years  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  physical  chemist  and  chemical  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  East 
Chicago,  Ind.  His  mailing  address  is  1621 
Stanton  Avenue,  Whiting,  Ind. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Cauley,  Med.  ’18,  and  Mrs. 
Cauley,  of  Hamilton,  are  now  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  where  Dr.  Cauley  is  studying. 

Dr.  D.  R.  G.  Cowan,  Arts  ’17,  who  is  now 
assistant  manager  of  the  commercial  re¬ 
search  department  of  Swift  and  Company, 
Chicago,  secured  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer- 
isty  of  Minnesota  last  spring.  Dr.  Cowan, 
who  also  lectures  in  economics  at  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  universities,  was  a  sum¬ 
mer  visitor  at  Queen’s  while  on  his  way  to 
Boston  to  skip  a  rink  in  the  American  Lawn 
Bowling  Association  tournament. 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  Dewdney,  D.D.,  Arts  ’10, 
Bishop  of  Keewatin,  suffered  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  this  summer  while  conduct¬ 
ing  a  mission  at  Churchill.  He  was  taken 
to  Winnipeg,  where  he  made  a  good  recov¬ 
ery.  . 

Miss  Hilda  Hague,  Arts  ’16,  after  a  year’s 
furlough  in  Canada,  recently  returned  to 
Yenching  University,  Peiping,  China,  by 


way  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Poland  and  Si¬ 
beria. 

Miss  Agnes  Hanlon,  Arts  ’18,  and  Joseph 
B.  Hanlon,  Sc.  ’22,  were  bereaved  on  August 
8  by  the  death  of  their  father,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Hanlon,  of  Kingston. 

Treffle  Imbleau,  Sc.  ’19,  is  now  plant  en¬ 
gineer  for  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
Thorold,  Ont. 

Herbert  McIntosh,  Arts  ’12,  has  recently 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  normal 
school  at  Winnipeg. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Neville,  Med.  TO,  formerly  of 
Kerrobert,  Sask.,  is  now  at  Camrose,  Alta. 

Dr.  Frank  O’Connor,  Med.  T4,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  practice  at  Tamworth,  Ont., 
where  he  has  been  located  for  the  past 
nineteen  years.  He  is  at  present  spending 
several  months  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
Postgraduate  Medical  School,  where  he  is 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  surgery.  After 
the  completion  of  his  course  he  will  return 
to  Kingston. 

Rev.  Robt.  Rayson,  Arts  T8,  of  Toronto, 
was  bereaved  on  September  25  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Rayson,  at 
Toronto. 


FOOTBALL  DANCE 


ROYAL  YORK  HOTEL 

TORONTO  BRANCH 
GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 


October  27,  1934,  at  9  p.m. 

Music  by  Luigi  Romanelli’s  Orchestra 

A  real  night  for  graduates,  students 
and  friends. 
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HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  Be  GOWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

OTTAWA.  CANADA 

GEO.  F.  HENDERSON,  K.C..  ARTS  ’84 
WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE,  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 

DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH,  ARTS  '20 

J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 

ASSOCIATE  COUNSEL:  CHARLES  MORSE.  K.C. 

ALEX.  E,  Macrae,  Sc.  ’14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 

SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 

TWIGG  &  WRIGHT 

McILRAITH  &  MclLRAITH 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

ETC. 

J.  F.  TWIGG.  K.C.,  ARTS  '12 

56  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A..  ARTS  *12 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRAITH.  ARTS  ’18 

GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 

14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG., 

WINDSOR.  ONT 

MACFARLANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 

BENNETT,  HANNAH  &  SANFORD, 

Bt  MARTIN 

BENNETT,  NOLAN,  CHAMBERS  &  MIGHT 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS  AND  NOTARIES 

212  KING  W..  TORONTO 

ALEXANDER  HANNAH.  K.C. 

P.  L.  SANFORD.  ARTS  '14.  H.  G.  NOLAN.  M .  A. 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE.  K.C..  ARTS  ’ll 

E.  J.  CHAMBERS,  B.C.L.  O.  H.  E.  MIGHT 

H.  KEN  THOMPSON 

J.  J.  SAUCIER.  B.A..  LL.B. 

R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 

600-603  LANCASTER  BLDG.,  CALGARY,  CAN. 

CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  "BENFORD” 

G.  E.  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  ’23, 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

601  STAR  BLDG..  KING  ST..  TORONTO. 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  '12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

UNDERWRITER  FOR 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA. 

BARRISTERS  &  SOLICITORS 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PAR. 
TICULARS  REGARDING  MUTUAL  RE- 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

TIREMENT  INCOME  AND  LIFE  ASSUR- 

CABLE  ADDRESS  ’’MERCA” 

ANCE  CONTRACTS. 

ALLAN,  LAIRD,  DAVIS,  HAFFNER  &  HOBKIRK 

PROFESSIONAL  ALUMNI: 

ALLAN,  LAIRD,  MACINNES  &  MILNE 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  ETC. 

OF  THE  BARS  OF  MANITOBA.  SASKATCHEWAN 

KEEP  YOUR  NAME  BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 

AND  ALBERTA 

GRADUATES  AND  HELP  THE  REVIEW 

VICTORY  BUILDING.  WINNIPEG. 

BY  USING  SPACE  IN  THIS 

333  MAIN  STREET  CANADA 

DIRECTORY 

R.  E.  Robb,  Arts  ’15,  Sc.  ’16,  of  Detroit, 
has  been  appointed  associate  personnel  offi¬ 
cer  of  Antioch  College  in  charge  of  co-ordi¬ 
nating  academic  and  extramural  work. 
From  1922  to  1928,  Mr.  Robb  was  director 
of  engineering  at  Evansville  College,  in 
Indiana.  Since  1929  he  has  been  director 
of  student  personnel  co-ordination  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Institute  of  Technology.. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Stewart,  Med.  ’18,  who  has 
been  practising  for  some  years  at  Ridge¬ 
way,  Ont.,  is  at  present  spending  a  year  in 
Budapest,  Austria,  doing  postgraduate  work 
in  surgery. 

R.  M.  Spankie,  Arts  ’12,  who  practised 
law  in  Calgary  from  1922  to  1933,  was  in 


February  of  last  year  appointed  deputy 
registrar  and  law  reporter  of  the  Exchequer 
Court  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

H.  L.  Spankie,  Arts  T5,  has  been  Alberta 
estates  manager  for  the  Canada  Permanent 
Trust  Co.,  Edmonton,  since  January,  1933. 

1923-1929 

J.  H.  Baker,  Arts  ’29,  Sc.  ’31,  has  been 
moved  from  the  head  office  of  Canadian  In¬ 
dustries  Limited,  Montreal,  to  the  acids  and 
general  chemical  division  of  the  Grasselly 
Works  of  this  company  at  Hamilton. 

Llewelyn  Chamberlin,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been 
underground  superintendent  for  the  Con- 
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solidated  Copper  and  Sulphur  Co.,  Eustis, 
Que.,  for  some  years. 

C.  A.  Chisholm,  Sc.  ’23,  is  at  the  Macassa 
Mine,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Clark,  Med.  ’24,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Toronto, 
and  acting  inspector  of  Ontario  hospitals, 
has  been  given  leave  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  upon  the  psychiatric  services  of  New 
Brunswick  for  the  government  of  that  pro¬ 
vince.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  in  the  Ontario  service,  Dr.  Clark 
had  experience  in  public-health  work  in 
New  York. 

John  Fee,  Arts  ’25,  of  Hamilton,  and  Dr. 
H.  E.  Robertson,  Med.  ’24,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
were  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  branch  of  the  University  Veterans 
League,  organized  during  the  summer. 
C.  W.  Houghton,  Arts  ’20,  of  Hamilton,  was 
elected  treasurer. 

Mrss  M.  Ethel  Ferguson.  Arts  ’26,  has 
be°n  with  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City,  for 
several  years. 

P.  E.  Gilbank,  Arts  ’28,  received  his 
B.Paed.  degree  with  first-class  honours  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  June. 

W.  J.  Graham,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Sudbury  Technical  School. 

H.  B.  Hanna,  Sc.  ’24.  who  was  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  plant  engineer  at  the  Peterboro 
plant  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company,  and  lately  construction  superin- 
tendent  at  Portsmouth  Penitentiary,  recent¬ 
ly  joined  the  engineering  department  of 
Canadian  Industries  Limited.  Montreal. 

C.  Houghton,  Arts  ’20,  of  the  Central  Col¬ 
legiate  staff,  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Houghton 
(Mercie  E.  McGhie),  Arts  ’19,  spent  the 
summer  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  both  doing 
postgraduate  work,  the  latter  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Houston.  Med.  ’22.  who  has  been 
practising  surgery  at  Tonbridge.  Kent,  Eng¬ 
land,  since  1923.  is  also  consulting  surgeon 
at  Kent  County  Hospital,  Pembury,  and  was 
recently  appointed  honorary  surgeon  to 
the  Kent  and  Sussex  General  Hospital,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. 

Dr.  Gerald  Keves.  Med.  ’27,  still  practises 
at  Cuvahoga  Falls.  Ohio.  The  report  in  the 
August  “Review”  that  he  was  in  Adrian, 
Ohio,  was  an  error. 

J.  A.  Little,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Patricia  Mines,  Hudson,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Matheson,  Arts  ’29  (Ph.D.  ’32, 
Minnesota),  has  been  geologist  at  the  Long 
Lac  Lagoon  Mines,  Geraldton,  Ont.,  since 
last  May. 

R.  A.  A.  McConnell,  Arts  ’27,  has  been 
appointed  inspector  of  public  schools  in 
Lanark  West,  Ont. 

J.  C.  M.acgillivray,  Arts  ’24,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
spent  several  weeks  this  summer  with  his 


mother  at  a  summer  cottage  at  Portland- 
on-the-Rideau,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Plewes,  Sc.  ’29,  who  has  been 
doing  postgraduate  work  in  chemistry  at 
McGill  during  the  past  two  years,  received 
his  Ph.D.  there  in  May.  He  has  also  been 
awarded  a  graduate  scholarship  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This 
scholarship,  which  is  granted  on  a  basis  of 
high  standing,  will  enable  him  to  carry  on 
studies  in  chemistry  at  the  Institute  during 
the  coming  year.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  chem¬ 
istry  department. 

J.  E.  Quance,  Sc.  ’25,  is  at  the  Teck 
Hughes  Gold  Mine,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Prof.  E.  F.  Scott,  LL.D.  ’20,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  Queen’s  Theological  College 
from  1908  to  1919,  and  since  then  has  been 
at  Union  Theo^gical  Seminary,  New  York, 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  last  summer 
at  Macdonald  College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Belle¬ 
vue,  Que. 

J.  G.  A.  Stevenson.  Sc.  ’28,  who  was  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Montague  Gold  Mines, 
Dartmouth,  N.S.,  until  July,  is  now  with 
the  Dorval-Siscoe  Gold  Mines,  Amos,  Que. 

J.  D.  Stewart,  Arts  ’29,  who  has  been 
doing  postgraduate  work  in  theoretical  phy¬ 
sics  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  is  at  present  spending  two 
months’  vacation  at  his  home  in  Kingston. 
He  expects  to  return  to  Germany  for  fur¬ 
ther  work  as  the  Queen’s  exchange  student. 

Paul  Sykes,  Com.  ’23,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Tientsin,  China,  and  Mrs. 
Sykes,  spent  a  holiday  in  Canada  this  sum¬ 
mer.  They  were  for  some  time  with  Mrs. 
Sykes’  mother,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Duff,  of  Kings¬ 
ton. 

Miss  Helen  Wilton,  Arts  ’21,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Hall,  Arts  ’09,  both  of  Kingston,  M.iss 
Annie  Stewart,  Arts  ’09.  of  Ottawa,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Ostrom.  Arts  ’05,  of  Alexandria, 
Ont.,  spent  the  summer  abroad,  and  recent- 
lv  completed  a  delightful  cruise  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

1930-1934 

M  iss  Alice  E.  Babcook,  Arts  ’32,  is  teach¬ 
ing  this  session  in  the  continuation  school 
at  Tamworth,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Baker,  Arts  ’32,  of  Kingston, 
has  been  awarded  the  academic  postgradu¬ 
ate  diploma  in  bacteriology  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London  (London  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Tropical  Medicine). 

W.  E.  Bennett,  Arts,  ’32,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  science  research  scholarship  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  award,  which  is  valued  at 
£250.  will  enable  him  to  studv  at  the  Cav¬ 
endish  Laboratories,  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

F.  C.  Biehl.  Arts  ’32.  is  on  the  staff  of 
Strathcona  School,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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M.  H.  Borland,  S'c.  ’33,  after  spending 
some  time  in  the  assay  office  of  J.  W.  N. 
Bell,  Sc.  ’13,  Haileybury,  has  recently  joined 
the  assay  staff  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  Gold 
Mines,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Gordon  Cathcart,  Sc.  ’31,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Hamilton  to  the  Toronto  office 
of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company, 
where  he  will  remain  for  a  few  months.  He 
will  then  be  stationed  at  New  Liskeard, 
Ont. 

A.  P.  Beaven,  Sc.  ’32,  has  recently  joined 
the  geological  and  mining  staff  of  Lee  Gold 
Mines,  Ltd.,  Greenlaw  Township,  Chap- 
leau,  Ont. 

C.  E.  Bowker,  Jack  Bell,  and  Mel  Flor¬ 
ence,  of  Science  ’32,  are  at  the  Buffalo  An- 
kerite  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  South  Porcupine, 
Ont. 

A.  T.  Cairncross,  Sc.  ’31,  of  Long  Branch, 
Ont.,  left  Ottawa  on  September  4  for 
Chungking,  China.  He  will  be  employed  on 
railway  construction  and  operation  by  the 
government  of  Chungking  Province,  two 
thousand  miles  up  the  Yangtse  River  in  the 
interior  of  China. 

P.  L.  Climo,  Sc.  ’31,  is  now  employed  in 
the  Hollinger  mill,  Timmins,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Colquhoun,  Sc.  ’31,  Arts  ’34,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Casey  Summit  Gold 
Mines,  Summit  Lake,  Ont. 


Miss  Ruby  Cordy,  Arts  ’34,  has  left  to 
attend  university  at  St.  Germain,  France, 
on  an  exchange  studentship  from  Queen’s. 

Dr.  D.  Forster,  Med.  ’33,  formerly  of  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  is  now  at  Tem- 
iskaming,  Que. 

John  French,  Sc.  ’32,  is  at  the  Wright- 
Hargreaves  Mine,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Dr.  Gilbert  J.  McKelvey,  Arts  ’30,  Med. 
’32,  is  now  doing  postgraduate  work  in  or¬ 
thopaedic  surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  A.  Hamilton,  Art  ’34,  has  transferred 
from  the  classics  department  of  the  Owen 
Sound  Collegiate  Institute  to  that  of  the 
high  school  at  Preston,  Ont. 

R.  E.  Helmer,  Arts  ’30,  who  taught  in 
the  continuation  school  at  Harrow,  Ont., 
during  the  past  year,  joined  the  science  de¬ 
partment  of  Orillia  Collegiate  Institute 
in  September. 

W.  J.  Henderson,  Arts  ’31,  who  has  been 
doing  postgraduate  work  in  physics  in  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  past  two  years  under  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851  awards,  has  had  his  scholar¬ 
ship  extended  for  a  third  year  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  examination  of  the  products  of  the 
artificial  disintegration  of  atomic  nuclei. 

Dr.  Robert  Johnston,  Med.  ’33,  is  now 
practising  at  Tamworth,  Ont. 


Experience  in  buying  choice 
Virginia,  Turkish  and  Burley 
tobaccos,  plus  the  knowledge 
of  years  in  blending  these 
choice  grades  of  leaf  —  pro¬ 
duces  this  highest  grade  of 
blended  cigarettes  .  .  . 
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Dr.  M.  W.  M.  Sloane,  Med.  ’30,  is  now 
instructor  in  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  London,  Ont. 

Dr.  Dennis  M.  Smith,  Med.  ’33,  is  now  at 
the  Postgraduate  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

E.  J.  Tuovinen,  Sc.  ’34,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Aanekoski  Paper  Mills,  at  Aanekoski, 
Finland. 

General 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  was  a  guest  lecturer  at 
the  Dalhousie  refresher  course  in  medicine 
at  Halifax  from  September  3  to  7.  He  con¬ 
ducted  surgical  clinics  and  contributed  to 
symposia  on  cancer  of  the  colon,  surgery 
and  infections  of  the  hand,  and  osteomyeli¬ 
tis.  He  also  lectured  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  on 
September  13  on  cancer  of  the  colon  and 
conducted  a  hospital  clinic  on  fractures.  At 
the  latter  place  the  following  Queen’s 
graduates  were  present:  Dr.  R.  A.  Hughes, 
’08,  Dr.  A.  T.  Leatherbarrow,  ’16,  Dr.  Mal¬ 
colm  McKinnon,  ’34,  Dr.  A.  E.  L.  Winsor, 
’29,  and  Dr.  T.  Nugent,  ’34. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Kyte,  University  Librarian,  at¬ 
tended  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  new 
Lawson  Library  at  the  University  of  West¬ 
ern  Ontario  on  September  28,  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  Queen’s. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Knox  and  Prof.  J.  O.  Watts 

of  the  Queen’s  staff  gave  series  of  lectures 
at  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Economics  and 
Politics  at  Lake  Couchiching  in  August. 
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CHARACTER  IN  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

By  J.  M.  Macdonncll,  Arts  ?05 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 


THE  recent  dramatic  assertion  of  the  vitality  of  student  self- 
government  at  Queen’s  has  made  a  notable  impression  upon  the 
public  mind.  This  impression  is  not  wholly,  perhaps  not  even  chiefly, 
because  the  recent  decision  had  to  do  with  Fraternities.  The  Queen’s 
constituency  will  feel  almost  unanimously  that  whatever  may  be  true 
for  other  universities,  Queen's  is  better  off  without  Fraternities — 
and  probably  the  bulk  of  public  opinion  holds  the  same  view. 

But  the  thing  which  has  so  favourably  impressed  both  our  own 
graduates  and  the  public  is  this — that  the  students  of  to-day  have 
stuck  to  a  principle  laid  down  by  themselves,  even  at  the  risk  of 
wrecking  that  dearest  of  all  their  possessions — a  football  team  with 
a  bright  hope  of  championship.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
this  action  shows  a  high  degree  of  character  in  the  student-body. 

Finally — and  I  believe  I  speak  for  all  our  graduates  who  have 
reached  the  age  at  which  they  are  prone  to  think  that  “the  former 
days  were  better  than  these” — we  old-timers  feel  that  this  recent 
action  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  is  in  the  very  best  tradition  of 
Queen’s  University,  whose  “peculiar  grace  and  testimonial”  (to  use 
the  words  of  John  McNaughton)  is  that  vehement,  almost  fanatical, 
loyalty  with  which  she  has  always  been  able  to  imbue  those  who  have 
come  under  her  influence.' 
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GREEK  OR  BARB  ? 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  FRATERNITY  CONTROVERSY 
By  J.  Lome  MacDougall,  Arts  ’31 


COTCHED  last  spring,  the  frater¬ 
nity  issue  at  Queen's  raised  itself  in 
all  its  pristine  vigour  in  the  summer  va¬ 
cation,  and  during  a  fortnight  of  ex¬ 
treme  tension  this  fall,  assumed  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  College  affairs.  Stu¬ 
dent  government,  deliberately  and  seri¬ 
ously  imperilled  by  a  determined  group 
of  Medical  undergraduates,  came  through 
with  flying  colours. 

Most  readers  of  the  Reviezv  will  recall 
the  stirring  events  of  the  1933-34  ses¬ 
sion  recounted  in  these  columns  in  the 
March  issue.  To  recapitulate:  the  prob¬ 
lem  became  acute  when  the  fraternity 
faction,  at  a  sparsely  attended  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.  M.  S.  in  March,  1933, 
succeeded  in  rescinding  a  clause  of  the 
A.  M.  S.  Constitution  which  banned 
Greek-letter  organizations  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  In  the  Alma  Mater  Society  elec¬ 
tions  of  October,  1933,  the  Arts-Levana- 
Theology  party  triumphed  at  the  polls 
upon  an  anti-fraternity  ticket.  Though 
pledged  to  outlaw  fraternities  once  again, 
that  Executive  was  content  to  bide  its 
time  until  the  close  of  the  football  sea¬ 
son,  lest  early  action  should  cause  a  rift 
within  the  rugby  squad.  In  the  spring 
term,  open  meetings  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society  were  called  to  consider  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  designed  to  break  up 
existing  Greek-letter  groups,  and  to 
bring  under  reasonable  control  any  clubs 
of  students  operating  “houses”  and  liv¬ 
ing  together  under  a  constitution  for  so¬ 
cial  purposes.  The  penalty  imposed  for 
membership  in  a  fraternity  having  a  se¬ 
cret  constitution  or  pledge,  or  having  any 
affiliation  outside  the  University,  was  the 
loss  of  the  student’s  right  to  participate 
in  student  political,  social  and  athletic 


activities  for  not  less  than  one  academic 
year. 

After  a  storm  of  controversy  the 
amendments  were  carried,  and  by  the  end 
of  March  a  working  agreement  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  parties  seemed  to  have  been 
reached.  The  two  existing  frats  allowed 
the  A.  M.  S.  to  have  access  to  their  mem¬ 
bership  lists,  constitutions  and  pledges, 
and  submitted  to  the  supervision  of  a 
“committee  of  control”  composed  of  the 
A.  M.  S.  President,  three  student  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  three  appointees  of  the 
Senate.  The  Arts-Science  group  fell 
gracefully  into  line,  changing  their  title 
from  Delta  Omega  Kappa  to  the  D.  O.  K. 
Club.  The  Medical  organization  persist¬ 
ed  in  the  use  of  Psi  Delta  Phi;  but  that 
was  overlooked,  and  the  session  closed  in 
apparent  peace  and  harmony. 

Then,  on  May  25 — two  days  after 
Medical  Convocation — Psi  Delta  Phi  was 
transformed  overnight  into  Beta  Sigma 
Chapter  of  Nu  Sigma  Nu,  a  prominent 
international  Medical  fraternity.  Promi¬ 
nent  professors  from  neighbouring  insti¬ 
tutions  came  to  Kingston,  and  without 
having  the  courtesy  even  to  inform  the 
Principal  of  Queen’s  of  their  presence, 
performed  an  installation  ceremony. 
Nine  members  of  staff  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  seemingly  unaware  of  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  the  students’  action  and  like¬ 
wise  of  the  tempest  brewing,  were  also 
pledged  as  members.  It  was  vacation 
time ;  there  was  no  Alma  Mater  Society 
to  say  them  nay;  and  the  Queen’s  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Nu  Sigma  Nu  flourished  for  four 
months. 

Another  session  rolled  around,  and  a 
new  A.  M.  S.  Executive  inherited  a  Pan¬ 
dora's  box  of  troublous  problems.  Only 
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two  members  of  the  1933-34  governing 
body  remained.  Miss  Norah  McGinnis 
took  charge  as  Vice-President  until  the 
fall  elections  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society; 
and  John  Kostuik,  who  incidentally  is 
captain  of  the  senior  football  team  this 
fraternity-wracked  session,  retained  his 
office  as  A.  M.  S.  Treasurer  during  the 
same  period.  The  rest  of  the  Executive, 
up  until  the  elections  on  October  25,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  each  Faculty  Society,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Theology,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  A.  M.  S.  Court,  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal ,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  of  the  Students’  Memorial 
Union. 

In  the  face  of  sectional  defiance  and 
some  outside  pressure,  this  Executive  or¬ 
dered  the  prosecution  of  all  the  under¬ 
graduate  members  of  Beta  Sigma  Chap¬ 
ter,  Nu  Sigma  Nu,  for  contravention  of 
the  A.  M.  S.  Constitution.  Over  eight 
hundred  students,  graduates  and  Kings¬ 
ton  people  thronged  the  Gymnasium  on 
of  October  16,  when  the  twentv-four  ac- 
cused  were  brought  to  trial  before  the 
A.  M.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Without  depending  overmuch  on  tech¬ 
nicalities,  the  Court  was  formal,  digni¬ 
fied,  and  conducted  according  to  the 
worthiest  traditions  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society.  The  Judges  and  prosecuting 
attorney  were  gowned,  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  pervading  the  whole  courtroom 
was  one  of  earnestness  and  hushed  ex¬ 
pectancy.  Morris  Leishman,  of  Science, 
presided  as  Chief  Justice,  and  on  the 
bench  with  him  were  Anton  Forsberg,  of 
Medicine,  and  Donald  Lapp,  of  Arts,  as 
Junior  Justices.  R.  W.  Young,  of  The¬ 
ology,  was  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
J.  C.  Finley,  of  Medicine,  appeared  for 
his  co-defendants. 

A  strong  plea  for  adjournment  of  the 
trial  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  accused, 
on  the  ground  that  the  summonses  had 


been  served  only  the  day  before  and 
enough  time  had  not  been  given  them  to 
prepare  their  case.  The  Court  did  not 
regard  this  as  sufficient  reason  for  ad¬ 
journment,  and  when  the  plea  was  re¬ 
fused  the  defence  counsel  declared  that 
nothing  remained  for  his  group  but  to 
retire.  Thereupon  the  two  dozen  frat 
men  stalked  out  of  the  courtroom,  and, 
as  it  happened,  out  of  student  life. 

Mr.  Justice  Leishman  immediately 
found  each  of  the  accused  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  and  instructed  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  to  proceed  with  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  evidence.  Unflinchingly  the 
Judges  returned  verdicts  of  guilty  against 
the  twenty- four  men,  and  each  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  participate  in  student  political, 
athletic  and  social  activities  for  not  less 
than  one  academic  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  deeper  issues  at 
stake,  student  and  public  opinion  centred 
mainly  around  the  fact  that  four  valu¬ 
able  players  on  the  senior  football  team 
were  involved.  Wherever  the  Queen’s 
football  team  is  front-page  news — and 
that  is  all  across  Canada — people  learned 
of  the  student  action.  Many  important 
journals  in  the  United  States  also  fea¬ 
tured  it. 

A  potential  Intercollegiate  champion¬ 
ship  team  had  already  chalked  up  two 
victories  for  the  Tricolour.  The  league 
leadership  hung  in  the  balance  in  the 
game  the  following  Saturday  with  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Conjecture  ran  riot.  At  the  height  of 
the  football  season  might  not  student 
opinion  regarding  fraternities  be  reversed 
if  the  Queen’s  team  were  defeated  with 
four  stellar  performers  deprived  of 
their  uniforms  and  sitting  in  the  stands 
because  of  their  Greek-letter  leanings?  A 
plebiscite  might  be  invoked  at  any  time 
by  the  fraternity  faction ;  and,  their  long¬ 
ing  eyes  on  an  Intercollegiate  title,  the 
student  body  might  conceivably  be  fickle 
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enough  to  rescind  the  anti- f rat  clause  in 
the  A.  M.  S.  Constitution. 

There  was  conjecture,  too,  regarding 
the  psychological  effect  of  the  A.  M.  S. 
action  on  the  remainder  of  the  team.  The 
fourteen  left  in  the  fold  were  known  to 
be  excellent  players  to  a  man.  Would 
the  shorn  squad  be  mired  in  a  slough  of 
despond?  Facing  superior  numerical 
odds  and  the  high-scoring  reputation  of 
the  Blue  and  White,  would  they  be  able 
even  to  stave  off  a  slaughter?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  newspaper  de¬ 
spatches  that  cried  havoc  and  calamity 
under  such  screaming  headlines  as 
“Queen's  Team  Wrecked  by  Alma  Mater 
Society  Verdict”? 

Then  came  the  most  glorious  vindica¬ 
tion  that  student  government  could  have 
had.  A  “wrecked"  band  of  gridiron 
heroes,  resolutely  battling  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  victory,  gained  undying  fame  for 
themselves,  ensured  the  triumph  of  stu¬ 
dent  government  and  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  fraternities  at  Queen’s. 

Nothing  suceeds  like  success,  and  the 
fraternity  group  were  not  long  in  con¬ 
ceding  defeat.  On  the  day  following  the 
game  it  was  announced  that  the  fraternity 
intended  to  expel  the  football  players 
on  a  technicality,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  reinstated  on  the  football  team. 
Another  twenty-four  hours  passed;  the 
nine  members  from  the  Medical  Faculty 
staff  counselled  the  student  members  to 
secure  the  revocation  of  their  charter; 
the  students  decided  to  follow  their 
advice.  They  also  requested  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  to  restore  their  privileges, 
but  the  A.  M.  S.  Executive  refused  to 
give  any  decision  in  the  matter  until  the 
charter  of  the  Chapter  had  been  finally 
revoked  and  the  resignations  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  accepted. 

This  rehearsal  of  events  cannot  close 
without  mention  of  the  amazing  unanim¬ 


ity  of  alumni  and  administrative  opinion 
in  support  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society. 
First,  the  fraternity  faction  was  taken 
by  surprise  to  find  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control  entirely  in  support  of  the  verdict 
of  the  student  body.  Then  scores  of  let¬ 
ters  poured  in  from  graduates — letters 
to  the  A.  M.  S.,  commending  the  Execu¬ 
tive  for  its  doughty  stand ;  letters  to  the 
A.  B.  of  C.,  counselling  it  not  to  fail  the 
student  society ;  letters  to  the  Alumni 
Office,  endorsing  the  student  verdict  and 
threatening  to  withhold  further  financial 
support  of  the  University  if  the  ban  on 
fraternities  were  withdrawn;  and  even 
contributions  to  the  Grant  Hall  Fund,  in¬ 
spired  entirely  by  the  “stout  action"  of 
the  Alma  Mater  Society.  It  was  unani¬ 
mous,  and  lent  undeniable  support  to  the 
statement  of  Vice-Principal  W.  E.  Mc¬ 
Neill  :  “We  have  had  from  coast  to  coast 
the  most  favourable  publicity  that  we 
have  had  in  my  day  at  Queen's — and 
that  goes  back  twenty-five  years." 

Then,  over  Reunion  week-end  came 
additional  endorsement  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  the  University  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  and  a  host  of  well-wishers  attending 
the  Reunion.  Never  before  in  the  life  of 
Queen’s  had  it  been  made  so  abundantly 
clear  that  the  true  university  consists  not 
merely  of  a  group  of  buildings  and  an 
aggregation  of  students  and  staff,  but  in 
a  very  real  sense,  of  the  great  body  of 
graduates  who  represent  her  to  the  world 
and  who  have  her  best  interests  at  heart. 

Historv  has  been  made  at  Ouen’s  this 
session  by  the  decision  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  to-day  and  the  stalwarts  of  yes¬ 
teryear  who  laid  the  foundations  of  stu¬ 
dent  government  have  been  cemented  by 
those  strongest  of  bonds,  tradition  and 
mutual  respect. 
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STIRRING  APPEAL  MADE 
FOR  GRANT  HALL  FUND 

HILE  we  as  an  Association  have 
pride  in  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  we  can  thrive  only  by  continually 
reaching  out  to  new  endeavours/'  de¬ 
clared  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  President  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association,  in  his 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the 
Gymnasium  on  the  night  of  October  19. 

“At  present  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  Grant  Hall,”  continued  Dr.  Far¬ 
rell.  “After  the  first  appeal  for  funds 
there  was  a  quick  response  which  carried 
us  over  the  $4000  mark.  Then  came  a 
lull,  which  still  persists.  This  reminds 
me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  years 
ago.  Professor  McNaughton,  sometimes 
of  Queen’s,  was  preaching  one  Sunday 
morning  in  Chalmers  Church  at  a  time  of 
prolonged  drought.  He  prayed  fervently 
for  rain.  The  same  afternoon  he  and 
Dr.  Dyde  were  out  for  a  walk  on  the 
‘Back  Road.’  The  clouds  gathered — it 
began  to  rain — as  they  came  to  a  particu¬ 
larly  muddy  crossing  there  was  a  down¬ 
pour.  Professor  MacNaughton  stopped 
and  exclaimed,  ‘Oh  Lord,  this  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.’  ” 

“Alas,  he  is  no  longer  with  us  to  pray 
for  the  Grant  Hall  Fund,”  lamented  Dr. 
Farrell;  “so  we  must  do  the  next  best 
thing  and  go  seriously  to  work  to  raise 
the  balance,  .approximately  $9000.” 

Reviewing  the  Grant  Hall  project, 
President  Farrell  recalled  to  his  hearers 
that  the  first  objective  of  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  was  set  at  $18,000  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  essential  repairs  to  the  Hall.  Last 
spring  new  decisions  had  to  be  made 
promptly  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  larger  programme  made  possible  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  City  of  Kingston 
and  the  Province.  These  authorities 
agreed  to  include  the  reconstruction  of 
Grant  Hall  in  the  civic-relief  project  and 
to  pay  for  the  labour  if  the  University 
or  Association  paid  for  the  materials. 

“In  this  way  we  get  for  $14,000 
what  will  cost  $30,000,”  went  on  the 
President.  “The  Executive  Committee 
considered  the  matter  carefully  and  de¬ 
cided  to  commit  the  Association  definitely 
to  raise  $14,000.  Their  action  was  ap¬ 


proved  by  the  full  Board  of  Directors, 
and  we  confidently  believe  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  alumni  at  large.  It  was 
made  possible  only  by  a  loan  of  up  to 
$10,000  from  the  University,  which  it 
could  ill  afford,  as  the  loan  carries  no 

interest  for  the  first  two  years . 

Surely  among  seven  thousand  graduates 
we  should  be  able  to  raise  the  remaining 
$9000  in  the  next  two  years.  Take  this 
message  back  to  your  branches  and  im¬ 
press  on  them  the  importance  of  bringing 
this  campaign  to  an  early  and  successful 
conclusion.” 

A  free  and  full  discussion  centred 
around  the  action  taken  earlier  in  the 
week  by  the  Alma  Mater  Society  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Supreme  Court  in  inflicting  se¬ 
vere  penalties  on  students  who  had 
joined  a  fraternity  in  defiance  of  the 
A.  M.  S.  Constitution.  The  meeting  then 
went  on  record  unanimously  as  approv¬ 
ing  the  following  resolution  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
in  their  semi-annual  meeting:  “This 
Board  heartily  commends  the  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter  Society  in  the  action  which  it  has 
taken  in  enforcing  its  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  and  hopes  that  it  will  continue 
to  do  so.” 

A  second  resolution  was  also  passed, 
reading  as  follows:  “This  meeting  ex¬ 
presses  disapproval  of  the  inauguration 
or  existence  at  Queen’s  of  fraternities 
with  external  affiliations.” 

Gordon  J.  Smith,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  presented  reports  to 
the  meeting  upon  the  progress  of  the 
renovation  of  Grant  Hall  and  upon  the 
statistical  and  financial  standing  of  the 
Association. 

Dean  Matheson,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  D.  H.  Laird,  Arts  ’98,  of  Win¬ 
nipeg,  paid  tributes  to  the  work  of  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  value  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Office  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Dean  John  Matheson,  Arts  01, 
Kingston  (convener),  D.  G.  Geiger,  Sc. 
’22,  ‘  Toronto,  Allan  Donnell,  Arts  ’09, 
Hamilton,  Dr.  J.  S.  Delahaye,  Med.  ’27, 
Kingston,  Miss  E.  L.  Mowat,  Arts  86, 
Kingston. 
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UNIVERSITY  SUFFERS  LOSS 
IN  DEATH  OF  R.  0.  MERRIMAN 

UEEN’S  lost  a  loyal  and  efficient 
servant  in  the  death  on  October  12 
of  Robert  Owen  Merriman,  Arts  ’22, 
tutor  in  economics  and  administrator  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Bank¬ 
ing.  He  had  been  busy  in  his  office  all 
forenoon  on  the  day  of  his  demise,  ap¬ 
parently  in  his  usual  health;  but  in  mid¬ 
afternoon  he  suffered  a  stroke  at  his 
home  and  passed  away  without  regaining 
consciousness. 

The  late  Mr.  Merriman  was  the  young¬ 
er  son  of  Robert  H.  and  the  late  Char¬ 
lotte  Owen  Merriman.  He  was  born  in 
Hamilton  and  received  his  preliminary 
education  there.  Coming  to  Queen’s,  he 
secured  his  B.A.  in  1922,  being  chosen 
permanent  secretary  of  his  year,  and  in 
1925  earned  his  M.A.  The  following 
year  he  became  tutor  in  the  Commerce 
department. 


A  man  of  keen  intellect,  extensive 
knowledge  and  many  interests,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
riman  was  perhaps  most  widely  known 
as  an  expert  ornithologist.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  and  charter  members 
of  the  Bird  Protective  Association  at 
Hamilton,  and  at  Oueen’s  was  instrumen- 
tal  in  introducing  bird-banding.  His 
work  in  connection  with  the  banding  of 
the  chimney-swifts  which  frequent  the 
University  buildings  in  great  num¬ 
bers  each  summer,  was  known  far  and 
wide.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of 
the  Dominion  Ornithological  Society,  the 
American  Bird  Banding  Association  and 
the  Ontario  Naturalists’  Society. 

A  funeral  service  held  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  Kingston,  on  October  13,  was 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  Queen’s 
members  of  staff.  A  service  was  also 
held  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Hamilton,  where  interment  took  place. 
Mr.  Merriman  is  survived  by  his  father, 
two  listers,  Miss  Ida,  of  Kingston,  and 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Henson,  of  Toronto,  and  by 
one  brother,  Horace  O.,  of  Ottawa. 


ON  THEIR  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Class  of  ’84  had,'  their  picture  taken  on  Reunion  Week-end  in  front  of  the  Old 
Arts  Building,  which  they  were  the  first  to  enter  as  a  Freshman  class.  Left  to  right: 
R.  J.  Maclennan,  K.C.,  D.  W.  Stewart,  Brig.  Gen.  L.  W.  Shannon,  ’77  (included  by 
special  dispensation),  Dr.  John  R.  Shannon,  Judge  A.  Gray  Farrell,  Miss  Annie  Fowler, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  MacLachlan. 
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QUEEN’S  FRATERNITY 

By  a  Medical  Grad 

Owing  to  an  anti- fraternity  ruling  by  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  Supreme  Court,  five 
members  of  the  senior  football  team  were 
ineligible  to  play  against  a  crack  Varsity 
squad  in  the  big  game  of  the  season.  The 
remaining  fourteen  players  won  undying 
glo'T'y  by  defeating  Varsity  in  a  gruelling 
contest  before  thousands  of  Queen’s  sup¬ 
porters,  prepared  to  cheer  them  in  defeat, 
at  the  Richardson  Stadium,  October  20, 
193  If. 

JOWN  in  the  Limestone  City 
There  was  an  air  of  gloom, 

For  five  of  the  football  stalwarts 
Had  left  the  dressing-room. 

Alma  Mater  court  was  held 
Just  one  short  day  before. 

The  Frat  men  wouldn’t  fraternize 
But  walked  out  through  the  door. 

The  Chief  Justice’  voice  rang  out, 

“What  do  we  value  here?” 

The  Sophomores,  they  could  not  think; 

The  Freshmen  hollered  “Beer.” 

“You’re  wrong,”  upspoke  a  senior; 

“Though  victory  be  lost, 

We’ll  uphold  the  Constitution 
Regardless  of  the  cost.” 

Team  men  in  that  dressing-room 
Did  vow  a  mighty  vow, 

That  Queen’s  must  conquer  in  the  fight. 
They  did  not  know  just  how. 

Upon  that  fateful  morning 
A  seat  was  hard  to  gain. 

Some  came  to  cheer  Queen’s  in  defeat, 

The  rest  to  view  the  slain. 

Then  came  the  crucial  moment 
When  Queen’s  ran  on  the  field. 

They  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  win 
But  did  not  deign  to  yield. 

All  the  weary  afternoon 
They  felt  no  blow  nor  hurt, 

But  grabbed  men  in  the  Blue-and-White 
And  crashed  them  in  the  dirt. 

And  hour  on  hour  they  battled 
Against  an  unkind  fate — 

When  arms  and  legs  and  brains  were  dead — 
Because  their  souls  were  great. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared 
They’d  reached  the  Hall  of  Fame; 

For  no  one  could  quite  credit  it, 

But  Queen’s  had  won  the  game. 

And  so  the  story  travels 
Wherever  Queen’s  men  be: 

It’s  Queen’s  for  all  and  all  for  Queen’s, 
That’s  true  Fraternity. 


ALUMNI  MEMBERSHIP 
AND  BRANCHES  INCREASE 

HE  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the 
Douglas  Library  on  October  19,  with  Dr. 
T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  Med.  ’95,  in  the 
chair. 

A  comprehensive  report  upon  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Association  was  presented 
by  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  This  report 
indicated  that,  in  spite  of  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  Association  had  had  a  successful 
year.  An  increase  of  two  per  cent  in 
membership  had  been  registered,  after 
two  consecutive  years  of  decrease;  and 
the  number  of  branches  had  grown  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-seven.  It  was  also 
emphasized  that  the  General  Alumni 
Association  includes  the  whole  alumni 
body  of  Queen’s,  irrespective  of  sex,  fac¬ 
ulty  or  division  of  any  kind;  and  that  its 
purpose  is  to  unite  all  Queen’s  men  and 
women  into  a  closely  knit  organization  to 
promote  their  own  interests  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  report,  deal¬ 
ing  with  alumni  statistics,  revealed  that 
there  are  at  present  7732  living  graduates 
of  Queen’s,  of  whom  6078  are  in  Canada, 
919  in  the  United  States  and  197  in  other 
countries.  The  addresses  of  538  gradu¬ 
ates  are  temporarily  missing.  The  finan¬ 
cial  statement  for  1933-34,  presented  by 
the  Secretary-Treasurer,  is  published  in 
this  issue. 

The  report  upon  the  Review  stated  that 
some  1700  consistently  non-paying  alumni 
had  been  removed  from  the  mailing  list 
early  in  1934,  leaving  the  present  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  magazine  at  5000  copies  an 
issue.  The  manner  in  which  University 
and  personal  news  was  presented  in  the 
Review  was  commended.  Pen  portraits 
of  prominent  alumni  were  suggested  as  a 
feature  that  would  be  of  great  interest. 

The  report  upon  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  elicited  very  favourable  comments 
from  the  Directors,  their  unanimous 
opinion  being  that  this  was  an  extremely 
valuable  activity  and  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  ensure  its  con¬ 
tinued  success. 

The  meeting  endorsed  the  disapproval 
registered  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
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of  the  Directorate  regarding  a  proposal 
made  last  October  that  the  1935  Queen’s 
Reunion  be  held  in  Toronto,  with  an 
hotel  as  headquarters,  at  the  time  of  the 
Queen’s-at-Toronto  football  game.  It 
was  felt  that  the  annual  Reunion  should 
always  be  held  in  Kingston  as  most 
alumni  were  as  much  interested  in  seeing 
the  University  and  members  of  staff  as 
in  renewing  class  friendships.  If  the 
Toronto  alumni  wished  to  sponsor  a  spe¬ 
cial  reunion  in  that  city,  the  Alumni 
Office  would  gladly  place  all  its  facilities 
at  their  disposal. 

Dr.  John  Orr,  Med.  ’23,  on  behalf  of 
the  Grant  Hall  Building  Committee,  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  upon  the  renovation  ac¬ 
complished  and  the  work  still  to  be  done. 
The  Secretary-Treasurer  announced  that 
some  $4500  had  been  contributed  to  the 
Grant  Hall  Fund,  and  that  approximately 
$9000  was  still  needed  to  discharge  the 
Association’s  obligation.  Plans  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  campaign  were  discussed  by 
representatives  of  various  localities. 

As  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
the  meeting  heartily  supported  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  in  its  stand  against  frater¬ 
nities. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were : 
President,  T.  H.  Farrell ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  A.  E.  MacRae  and  J.  C.  Macfar- 
lane ;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Clark,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Lewis,  Miss  M.  L.  Macdonnell,  Miss 
Winnifred  Hay,  Senator  H.  H.  Horsey, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Orr,  Prof.  S.  N.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Dr.  Campbell 
Laidlaw,  Mr.  N.  G.  Stewart,  Dr.  T.  J. 
Goodfellow,  Mr.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn, 
Col.  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  Mr.  R.  D.  Hark- 
ness,  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

ROADS  ON  CAMPUS  PAVED 
AS  CIVIC  RELIEF  MEASURE 

N  the  march  of  progress  at  Queen’s  the 
picturesque,  if  bumpy,  cinder  road¬ 
ways  must  give  way  to  permanent  pave¬ 
ments.  For  sentimental  reasons  the 
change  may  be  regretted  by  not  a  few 
alumni,  but  is  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
economy  in  maintenance  and  by  virtue 
of  the  favourable  conditions  under  which 
the  work  is  being  done. 

During  October  an  amendment  was 
made  to  the  agreement  of  June  14  be¬ 


tween  the  City  of  Kingston  and  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario,  under  which  the  pro¬ 
vincial  and  civic  authorities  had  under¬ 
taken  to  finance  the  labour-costs  of 
building  reconstruction  at  Queen’s  to  the 
extent  of  $80,000,  with  the  University 
bearing  the  cost  of  materials  and  super¬ 
vision.  The  recent  amendment  provided 
that  the  paving  would  be  done  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  reconstruction. 

The  plans  call  for  about  six  thousand 
square  yards  of  sheet-asphalt,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  labour  is  $5,424.  This 
amount,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Grant  Hall,  Gordon  Hall  and 
the  New  Medical  Biulding,  will  not  raise 
the  share  of  the  City  and  Province  in 
excess  of  the  $80,000  originally  contem¬ 
plated. 

As  the  Review  goes  to  press  the  paving 
has  been  completed  on  most  of  the  roads 
and  the  remainder  will  be  finished  during 
the  coming  fortnight. 

GRANT  HALL  DECORATION 
CAREFULLY  CONSIDERED 

OLLOWING  the  completion  of  the 
structural  alterations  at  Grant  Hall, 
further  work  was  somewhat  delayed  in 
order  that  careful  consideration  could  be 
given  to  the  acoustic  treatment  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  to  the  selection  of  an 
attractive  colour  scheme,  and  to  other  de¬ 
tails  in  connection  with  the  interior  finish 
of  the  Hall. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  after  conference  with  the 
Alumni  Association’s  Grant  Hall  com¬ 
mittee,  decided  that  the  best  advice  avail¬ 
able  upon  these  matters  should  be  ob¬ 
tained ;  and  a  Toronto  expert  in  interior 
decoration  was  commissioned  to  submit 
a  report. 

This  expert  visited  Grant  Hall  during 
October,  and  it  was  found  that  satisfac¬ 
tory  acoustic  properties  could  be  secured 
by  the  application  of  Zonolite  over  the 
present  plaster.  The  final  report  upon 
the  decorative  scheme — with  regard  to 
the  ceiling,  the  side  and  end  walls,  and 
the  front  panelling  of  the  gallery — has 
yet  to  be  received.  The  lighting  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  type  of  hardwood  flooring 
for  the  main  auditorium  are  also  being 
given  careful  thought. 
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CARTIER  WORTHY  OF  HONOUR 
AS  FOUNDER  OF  CANADA 

NE  of  the  highlights  of  this  year’s 
annual  Reunion  was  the  address  on 
“Jacques  Cartier,”  delivered  on  Saturday 
morning,  October  20,  in  Convocation 
Hall,  by  Mr.  Duncan  McArthur,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  and 
formerly  head  of  the  History  department 
at  Queen’s.  The  address  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  substitute  for  Fall  Convoca¬ 
tion,  which  could  not  be  held  this  year, 
as  Grant  Hall,  the  only  University  build¬ 
ing  adequate  for  the  event,  was  not  yet 
available. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  McArthur 
to  consider  Cartier’s  place  in  Canadian 
history.  He  termed  the  great  explorer 
of  St.  Malo  “the  incarnation  of  those  sig¬ 
nificant  forces  which  determined  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Old  World,  and  of  Western 
Europe  in  particular,  to  the  unknown 
land  in  the  far  distant  Atlantic.” 

“His  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
failures  in  history,”  said  Mr.  McArthur 
of  Cartier.  He  sketched  briefly  the  his¬ 
torical  background  for  Cartier’s  endea¬ 
vours,  and  showed  why  Western  Europe 
sought  release  from  the  servitude  to  the 
Mediterranean  states  by  the  discovery  of 
a  western  trade  route  to  the  Orient.  He 
then  described  the  three  voyages  which 
Cartier  made  to  Canada,  and  finally  asked 
the  question,  “What  place  then  are  we  to 
assign  to  Cartier  in  the  history  of  the 
New  World  and  of  Canada?” 

Mr.  McArthur’s  answer  to  his  own 
question  was :  “Cartier  was  pre-eminently 
the  mariner  and  explorer.  His  real  con¬ 
tribution  was  the  discovery  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  although  this  was  not  what  he 
sought.  He  failed  to  achieve  the  ideal 
envisaged  by  those  of  the  tradition  of 
Columbus  and  Cabot.  He  did  not  open 
a  new  highway  of  commerce  between 
Western  Europe  and  Asia.  He  helped  to 
demonstrate  that  such  a  highway  did  not 
exist.  But  he  helped  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  New  World  thought.  He  en¬ 
larged  greatly  the  knowledge  of  the  New 
World;  he  helped  to  make  the  New 
World  a  reality  in  the  minds  of  Euro¬ 
peans  ...  a  reality  which  was  worthy 
of  consideration  in  its  own  right.  He 
presented  the  King  of  France  with  an 
empire  greater  in  extent  than  the  mother 


country  itself,  destined  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  New  World  empire.  He  was  the 
prophet  of  colonization,  but  he  himself 
was  not  destined  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land.  When  he  presented  France  with 
a  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  empire 
might  be  performed,  he  had  accomplished 
the  task  for  which  his  natural  environ¬ 
ment  and  training  had  fitted  him,  and  for 
that  contribution  he  is  worthy  of  honour 
as  a  founder  of  Canada.” 


UNIVERSITY  SENATE  GIVES 

QUIETUS  TO  FRATERNITIES 

T  remained  for  the  University  Senate 
to  deal  the  final  blow  to  fraternities  at 
Queen’s.  At  a  meeting  of  that  body  on 
October  31,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate 
in  the  regulations  for  registering  stu¬ 
dents  a  rule  forbidding  them  to  form  or 
to  become  members  of  any  externally 
affiliated  fraternity  in  Kingston.  This 
regulation  will  be  published  in  due  course 
in  the  calendar  of  each  Faculty. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  taken  in 
order  to  stop  the  only  gap  left  in  the 
University’s  armour  against  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Greek-letter  societies.  This  fall’s 
controversy,  while  it  displayed  the 
strength  and  courage  of  student  govern¬ 
ment,  also  revealed  that  the  provisions  of 
the  A.  M.  S.  constitution  were  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  at  Queen’s  of  fraternities  with 
external  affiliations.  The  only  means  by 
which  this  could  be  forestalled  and,  at 
the  same  time,  division  of  the  student- 
body  averted,  was  by  inserting  in  each 
calendar  a  clause  to  which  all  students 
must  subscribe  upon  registering  for  the 
first  time.  The  Senate’s  resolution  does 
not,  therefore,  infringe  upon  the  principle 
of  student  government,  but  rather  sup¬ 
ports  it.  Indeed,  just  such  a  resolution 
was  requested  of  the  Senate  by  the 
A.  M.  S.  president  in  the  1933-34  session. 

The  official  statement  of  Principal 
Fyfe  announcing  the  Senate  decision  was 
as  follows:  “Whatever  the  advantages  of 
fraternities  in  other  universities,  our  con¬ 
stituency  seems  to  be  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  they  would  not  suit  the 
spirit  and  atmosphere  of  Queen’s.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  General 
Alumni  Association  have  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  the  Stand  taken  by  the 
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Alma  Mater  Society  in  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  student  government.  The 
Senate  of  the  University  evidently  shares 
this  feeling  since  in  support  of  the  stu¬ 
dent-body  it  has  now  resolved  to  forbid 
students  registering  at  Queen’s  to  form 
or  to  become  members  of  any  externally 
affiliated  fraternity  in  Kingston.” 

UNIVERSITY  REGISTRATION 
SHOWS  SLIGHT  DECREASE 

NTRAMURAL  registration  in  the 
University  and  Theological  College 
has  reached  a  total  of  1620,  a  drop  of 
only  4  from  the  enrolment  of  1933-34. 
This  compares  very  favourably  with  de¬ 
creases  of  19  and  69  in  the  two  previous 
years,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  nadir  of  the  depression  has  been 
passed  as  far  as  registration  figures  go. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  enrolment 
has  fallen  off  by  47,  a  greater  decrease 
by  28  than  occurred  in  that  Faculty  a 
year  ago.  Science,  however,  increased  by 
23,  Medicine  by  14,  and  the  non- Arts 
group  in  the  Theological  College  by  6. 
With  a  total  enrolment  of  32,  the  Theo¬ 
logical  College  has  more  than  doubled  its 
1933  registration  of  15,  which  in  turn 
was  the  largest  total  in  a  great  many 
years.  Seventeen  Theologs  are  also  reg¬ 
istered  in  work  in  Arts  and  therefore  do 
not  appear  under  Theology  in  the  table 
below.  The  total  number  of  women  reg¬ 
istered  dropped  from  346  to  328. 

The  tabulated  totals  are  as  follows : 


Arts — 

1933-34 

1934-35 

First  Year . 

255 

262 

Other  Years  . 

633 

579 

Total  . 

888 

841 

Science — 

First  Year  . 

130 

129 

Other  Y ears  . 

299 

323 

Total  . 

429 

452 

Medicine — - 

First  Year  . 

54 

60 

Other  Years  . 

244 

252 

Total  . 

298 

312 

Theology — 

(Not  taking  Arts 

courses)  . 

9 

15 

Gross  Total  . . . 

1624 

1620 

ALUMNI  OFFICERS  AND 
DIRECTORS  ELECTED 

AT  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  on  October  19,  the 
officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected 
for  a  second  term.  They  are :  President, 
Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  Med.  ’95, 
Utica,  N.Y. ;  First  Vice-President,  A.  E. 
MacRae,  Sc.  T4,  Ottawa;  Second  Vice- 
President,  J.  C.  Macfarlane,  K.C.,  Arts 
’ll,  Toronto. 

In  the  annual  elections  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association,  E.  A.  Collins, 
Sc.  '05,  Copper  Cliff,  was  re-elected  to 
the  Directorate  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  the  following  new  Directors 
were  named  for  a  similar  term :  Dr.  E. 
L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll,  Kingston; 
A.  G.  Fleming,  Arts  ’04,  Sc.  ’07,  Mont¬ 
real ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Shortt,  Arts  ’94, 
Theol,  ’99,  Barrie;  Dr.  Hartley  M. 
Thomas,  Arts  T5,  London,  Ont. 

The  Directors  retiring  are  Dr.  C.  W. 
Drury,  Sc.  ’09,  Toronto;  Dr.  T.  J.  Good- 
fellow,  Arts  ’07,  Med.  ’09,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. ;  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Arts  T  6,  Kingston.  Dr.  Good  fellow, 
however,  remains  on  the  Board  in  virtue 
of  his  presidency  of  the  Central  New 
York  Branch  of  the  Association. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Lewis  (Margaret  Davis), 
Arts  ’27,  Kingston,  and  R.  I).  Harkness, 
Sc.  T3,  Montreal,  were  re-appointed  as 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  Dun¬ 
can  McArthur,  Arts  ’08,  who  ceased  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  University 
Senate  when  he  became  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education  for  Ontario,  was  also  co¬ 
opted  as  an  additional  member.  Profes¬ 
sor  D.  S.  Ellis,  Arts  ’07,  Sc.  TO,  has  been 
named  as  the  representative  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  in  place  of  Mr.  McArthur,  and 
was  welcomed  to  the  Board. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
HOLDS  FALL  MEETING 

A  T  the  regular  fall  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  October  20,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  W.  W.  Near,  President  of  Page- 
Hersey  Tubes,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  as  succes¬ 
sor  on  the  Board  to  the  late  Senator  An¬ 
drew  Haydon  was  confirmed. 
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Promotions  and  changes  of  staff  not 
previously  reported  in  the  Review  were 
announced  as  follows :  Prof.  L.  E.  Law 
from  the  rank  of  assistant  to  associate 
professor  in  the  Classics  department; 
Prof.  A.  E.  Prince  to  a  full  professorship 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Harrison  to  an  assis¬ 
tant  professorship  in  the  History  depart¬ 
ment  ;  Mr.  R.  F.  Dore,  Sc.  ’32,  as  tempo¬ 
rary  instructor  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
department;  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Houghtling, 
Med.  ’32,  as  clinical  assistant  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  succeeding  Dr.  G.  H.  Bird,  who  had 
resigned. 

The  Ban  Righ  Hall  administrative 
committee  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  two  women  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees — Mrs.  G.  H.  Ross,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Whitton,  C.B.E., 
of  Ottawa. 

In  addition  to  routine  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  fraternity  controversy  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length.  The  Board  placed  itself 
on  record  as  approving  the  action  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  in  upholding  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  efficiency  of  student  govern¬ 
ment,  and  decided  to  investigate  what 
further  steps  might  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  externally  affiliated 
Greek-letter  societies  at  Oueen’s. 

ALUMNAE  HOLD  ANNUAL 
MEETING  AND  DINNER 

T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alum¬ 
nae  Association  of  Queen’s,  held 
in  Ban  Righ  Hall  on  October  6,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Chown  (M.  C.  MacPhail), 
Arts  ’17,  was  again  elected  president. 

Over  eighty  attended  a  dinner  in  the 
evening,  at  which  Miss  Winnifred 
Kydd,  Dean  of  Women,  gave  a  delight¬ 
ful  address  on  ‘Through  Education  to 
Life.” 

The  report  on  the  Marty  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  indicated  a  total  of 
$21,593.51,  and  the  other  reports  were 
also  encouraging. 

The  new  executive  elected  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  president,  Mrs.  Chown ;  past 
president,  Mrs.  G.  Young  (E.  M. 
Greenhill),  ’99,  Toronto;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Miss  Florence  Dunlop,  ’24,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Miss  C.  Holland,  ’20,  Montreal, 
and  Miss  D.  Dowsley,  ’26,  Hamilton ; 
secretary,  Miss  Mary  Rowland,  Arts 
’26,  Com.  ’28,  Kingston ;  treasurer, 


Miss  Lorraine  Shortt,  ’20,  Ottawa;  in¬ 
vestment  treasurer,  Miss  J.  B.  Rogers, 
T5,  Montreal;  archivist,  Mrs.  N.  Miller 
(G.  Jeffrey),  T4,  Kingston;  councillors, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Crummy  (R.  E.  Harrop), 
18,  Vancouver,  Miss  E.  Cropp,  ’25, 
Simcoe,  Miss  Hilda  C.  Laird,  T8, 
Kingston,  Mrs.  H.  Jolliffe  (H.  M. 
Argue),  ’25,  Toronto,  Miss  Mary 
White,  ’29,  Winnipeg,  Miss  Pearl  Mor¬ 
gan,  ’25,  London,  Ont.,  Mrs.  C.  Hough¬ 
ton  (M.  E.  McGhie),  T9,  Hamilton. 


VOX  ALUMNORUM 

FLOW  are  excerpts  from  two  of  the 
many  letters  received  by  the  Alumni 
Office  during  the  past  three  weeks,  com¬ 
mending  the  stand  taken  by  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  in  the  fraternity  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  ques¬ 
tion  a.t  Queen’s  has  ever  produced  such 
unanimity  of  alumni  opinion  as  the  fra¬ 
ternity  one. 

“Like  most  of  the  graduates  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  our  undergraduate  body  for 
taking  such  a  firm  stand  to  prevent 
any  outside  influence  undermining  the 
famous  “Spirit  of  Queen’s.”  I  appreci¬ 
ate  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  nerve 
to  upset  the  senior  football  team  in  this 
way;  but  after  all,  the  policy  will  be 
felt  for  many  years  and  the  immediate 
harm  to  a  branch  of  sport  should  not  be 
considered.” 

*  *  *  * 

“Until  yesterday  I  thought  I  was  too 
poor. to  contribute  even  a  small  offering 
to  the  Grant  Hall  Reconstruction  Fund. 
In  last  night’s  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix, 
however,  I  read  a  despatch  which  de¬ 
scribed  the  recent  stout  action  of  the 
A.  M.  S.  with  regard  to  fraternities.  I 
now  find  that  I  can  do  without  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  this  autumn  and  have 
much  pleasure  in  enclosing  my  cheque 
for  ten  dollars.” 

COL.  WILGAR  RECOVERED 

HOUGH  unable  to  resume  his  work 
in  September,  Prof.  W.  P.  Wilgar 
is  rapidly  recovering  his  former  vigour. 
He  is  now  giving  one  lecture  a  week,  and 
next  term  will  take  over  most  of  his 
classes. 
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TWAS  A  GREAT  REUNION 


THE  week-end  of  this  fall’s  Reunion 
has  been  called  the  “greatest  in 
Queen’s  history.”  On  the  subject,  even 
the  prosiest  reviewer  must  be  pardoned 
for  enthusiasm. 

It  was  a  golden  week-end,  with  a  veri¬ 
table  story-book  setting.  Saturday  was 
blue-skied  and  cloudless,  and  the  campus 
was  at  its  loveliest.  Autumn  trees  were 
scarlet  and  bronze  and  gold,  and  the 
good  ivy  on  the  limestone  walls  gleamed 
crimson.  Queen’s  was  never  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  when  she  wore  her  “best”  for 
the  pleasure  of  hundreds  of  Old  Grads 
who  had  returned  to  her  for  a  few  short 
hours. 

Registration  was  supposed  to  begin  at 
noon  on  Friday.  Alumni  arrived  at  nine 
that  morning.  They  arrived,  and  they 
at  once  instigated  proceedings  to  discover 
just  why  they  could  not  be  welcomed  at 
once,  thereby  causing  matutinal  alarums 
and  excursions  in  and  about  the  Alumni 
Office.  From  that  hour  until  game  time 
on  Saturday  their  numbers  increased 
steadily  and  rapidly,  and  each  new  car¬ 
load  of  Reunioners  added  to  the  general 
enthusiasm.  There  were  more  than  six 
hundred  of  them,  and  Queen’s  never 
welcomed  a  more  appreciative  gathering 
of  her  family  back  to  the  fold. 

To  these  enthusiasts,  and  to  the  staff, 
Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe  were  “at  home” 
in  the  Gymnasium  on  Friday  evening.  So 
genial  were  the  hosts  and  so  cordial  the 
guests,  that  the  affair  could  not  fail  to  be 
delightful.  And  it  was  all  of  that.  Even 
the  solemnity  of  the  Alumni  Association 
annual  meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  reception,  failed  to  cast  a  damper 
upon  the  proceedings. 

There  were  meetings  and  conferences 
in  bewildering  succession — the  Reunion 
Address  by  Air.  Duncan  McArthur, 
Alumni  meetings,  Trustees’  meetings, 
Endowment  Committee  meetings,  Medi¬ 
cal  clinics  and  meetings,  and  impromptu 
meetings  in  hotel  rooms.  And  all  were 
successful;  everything  went  like  clock¬ 
work. 

And  the  football  game!  Well,  it  zvas  a 
game!  It  was  the  autumn  pastime  at  its 
best.  The  bleachers  were  packed  and  the 
stands  were  full.  Every  man  and  woman 


present  was  brimming  with  enthusiasm. 
Varsity,  the  traditional  foe,  and  Queen’s, 
weakened  by  internecine  trouble,  trotted 
out  on  a  fast,  dry  field,  drenched  in  sun¬ 
shine.  The  setting  was  perfect.  And  to 
the  everlasting  delight  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  to  the  edification  of  sportsmen 
everywhere,  that  gallant  little  Tricolour 
band  won  the  game.  Outnumbered  but 
unafraid,  they  met  and  fought  and  con¬ 
quered  the  Blue-and-White.  It  was  a. 
famous  victory,  and  one  on  which  de¬ 
pended  vastly  more  than  merely  outscor- 
ing  Varsity. 

Then,  flushed  with  victory  and  re¬ 
newed  in  their  affection  for  Queen’s,  off 
from  the  game  went  the  alumni  to  the 
teas  and  class  dinners.  And  what  tall 
tales  were  told  there !  What  heart-satis¬ 
fying  confabs  among  the  younger  gene¬ 
ration,  who  enjoyed  the  affair  with  all 
the  downright  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
who  will  not  miss  their  next  Reunion  for 
all  the  tea  in  China!  What  a  feast  of 
delight  and  communion  of  spirit  among 
those  Old  Boys,  who  had  not  met  for 
fifty  years,  some  of  them ;  and  who 
would,  perhaps,  never  meet  again  ! 

Finally  came  the  Reunion  dance,  when 
over  nine  hundred  grads  and  students 
gathered  in  the  Gymnasium  and  joy  was 
unconfined  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way. 

It  was  all  splendid.  It  was  perfect.  It 
was  a  Reunion  among  Reunions.  It  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  Dix  Plan,, 
inaugurated  at  Queen’s  this  fall  and  un¬ 
der  which  groups  of  classes  that  were  at 
College  together  return  at  the  same  time, 
had  proved  successful  beyond  the  fond¬ 
est  hopes. 

According  to  the  registration  books,. 
Brig.-Gen.  L.  W.  Shannon,  Arts  ’77,  car¬ 
ried  off  the  honours  for  this  year’s  “old¬ 
est  graduate.  General  Shannon  found 
himself  the  sole  representative  of  his  gen¬ 
eration  at  Queen’s.  However,  he  was 
far  from  nonplussed;  he  soon  struck  up 
an  acquaintance  with  a  group  of  “young¬ 
sters’  of  the  eighties.  He  even  had  his 
picture  taken  with  them,  as  witness  the 
“cut”  on  page  230. 

A  few  incidents  stand  out  as  highlights 
of  the  Reunion.  An  alumnus  of  the 
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twenties,  for  instance,  won  an  automobile 
at  a  Kiwanis  bazaar  downtown  on  Fri¬ 
day,  which  happened  also  to  be  his  birth¬ 
day,  thereby  exemplifying  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  being  born  on  Reunion  week-end. 
A  graduate  of  Science  ’14,  motoring  all 
the  way  from  New  Orleans  for  the  event, 
became  entangled  with  a  cotton  truck  in 
his  eagerness  to  get  to  Kingston ;  he 
emerged  unscathed  himself,  but  his  car 
was  reduced  to  its  essential  components 
by  the  truck.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
promptly  purchased  a  new  one  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  merrily  on  his  way,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  irrefutably  both  the  resilience  and 
the  financial  competence  of  Queen’s  engi¬ 
neers. 

And  at  the  '95 -’98  class  dinner,  stark 
tragedy  stalked.  An  alumnus,  who  had 
been  waiting  thirty-nine  years  for  that 
very  dinner,  had  the  overwhelming  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  his  teeth  at  the  hotel 
within  the  hour  of  the  feast.  Frantic 
searchings  and  personal  friskings  of  the 
most  intimate  nature,  conducted  by  an 
eminent  K.C.  of  wide  court  experience, 
failed  to  disclose  the  missing  molars.  The 
graduate's  complete  collapse  may  be 
imagined.  He  had  just  resigned  himself 
to  soup  and  tea,  when  a  good  angel,  in 
the  strange  garb  of  a  prominent  engineer 
of  Science  T5,  found  the  errant  plates; 
and  with  the  connivance  of  several  un¬ 
derstanding  hearts,  they  were  spirited 
back  to  the  stricken  alumnus  in  the  very 
nick  of  time.  He  inhaled  deeply,  popped 
them  into  place,  and  reached  for  a  leg  of 
fowl.  Tragedy  had  been  averted  and 
blissful  contentment  reigned  once  more, 
but  it  had  been  a  near  thing. 


The  Golden  Anniversary  of  ’84 

A  Unique  Event  in  the  Annals  of  Class 
Reunions  at  Queen’s. 

By  a  Member  of  the  Class 

IT  is  surely  a  real  achievement  in  “stay¬ 
ing”  qualities  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  class  of  ’84,  after  half  a 
hundred  years,  are  still  able  to  answer 
ad  sum  in  a  class  roll-call.  Of  the  fifty 
per  cent  who  survive,  two-thirds,  ten  in 
actual  numbers,  had  made  plans  to  fore¬ 
gather  in  a  class  reunion.  On  the  eve  of 
the  event,  however,  three  of  these,  for 
various  reasons,  were  hindered  from 


joining  with  the  other  seven,  who  came 
from  points  as  far  apart  as  Regina, 
Sask.,  and  New  York  City. 

The  splendid  enthusiasm  of  this  small 
group;  the  genuine  warmth  of  their  fra¬ 
ternal  greetings ;  the  fine  spirit  pervading 
their  various  get-togethers  during  the  two 
days  of  Reunion,  were  of  the  very  nectar 
of  good  fellowship. 

A  wag  might  have  described  these 
“revellers"  as  a  motley  crowd  of  jolly 


SOPH  AND  FROSH  ? 

It  may  be  a  case  of  “Do  you  remember  the  day  in 
1880  ....  1”  but  to  us  it  looks  more  as  if  Freshman 
Alec  Farrell,  tarn,  ribbons,  etc.,  is  guiltily  hiding  a 
cane  from  a  bespatted  Sophomore,  to  wit.  Jack  Shan¬ 
non. 

old  codgers,  who  apparently  had  forgot¬ 
ten  that  they  were  not  still  freshmen  at 
Queen’s.  In  that  case  the  defence  they 
would  probably  wish  to  offer  would  be 
that  they  didn’t  take  themselves  too  seri¬ 
ously,  and  were  only  a  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  cross-section  of  a  class  of  Queen’s 
graduates  of  their  day  and  generation 
who,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  had 
tried  to  do  their  bit  in  making  it  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  For  in  the  group  the 
learned  professions,  government  service 
and  business  were  all  fairly  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  judge,  a  doctor  who  is  an  eye 
specialist,  a  former  college  dean,  the  sen¬ 
ior  member  of  a  legal  firm,  a  retired 
business  man  now  holding  a  governmen¬ 
tal  post,  a  retired  foreign  missionary  who 
is  also  an  emeritus  college  president,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  former  professor  of 
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Queen's — the  class  of  ’84  being  the  first, 
not  only  here  at  Queen’s,  but  in  any  Ca¬ 
nadian  university  to  enjoy  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  members  of  the  fair  sex 
on  the  class  roll. 

They  of  course  attended  Principal  and 
Mrs.  Fyfe’s  reception  —  were  photo¬ 
graphed  in  front  of  the  Old  Arts  Build¬ 
ing,  where  they  first  met  as  freshmen 
fifty-four  years  ago,  when  theirs  was  the 
first  class  to  enter  this  same  building,  then 
known  as  the  New  Arts  Building  and  in¬ 
deed  the  only  building  then  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  apart  from  the  Principal’s  residence 
and  the  old  two-storey  Medical  building 
— and  attended  the  Queen’s-V arsity  game 
together  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Here 
they  were  carried  up  into  the  “Seventh 
Heaven”  of  football  rapture  by  the  sig¬ 
nal  victory  of  their  old  Alma  Mater. 
After  the  game  they  had  a  dish  o’  tea 
together  at  the  home  of  a  member  of  the 
class  now  resident  in  Kingston,  where 
they  met  a  group  of  old  Kingston  friends 
of  their  student  days. 

At  eight  p.m.  they  gathered  for  their 
class  dinner  in  the  Students’  Memorial 
Union,  where  the  warden,  Captain  Mc¬ 
Donald,  kindly  placed  his  reception-room 
at  their  disposal.  Here  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  they  banqueted,  reminisced 
and  sang  with  all  the  gusto  of  their  stu¬ 
dent  days  some  of  the  good  old  college 
songs ;  and  clinked  their  glasses  in  toast¬ 
ing  “The  King,”  “Queen’s  University,” 
“The  Class  of  ’84,”  “The  absent  members 
still  on  this  side  of  the  Great  Divide,” 
and  “The  members  of  the  class  who  have 
passed  beyond  it.”  In  honouring  the 
memory  of  these  last,  the  group,  after 
standing  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
named  in  turn  those  of  blessed  memory, 
with  a  word  of  appreciation  for  each 
one. 

The  toast  to  Queen’s  was,  of  course, 
drunk  to  the  stirring  accompaniment  of 
“Here’s  to  Good  Old  Queen’s,  Drink 
Her  Down.”  The  response  to  the  Class 
of  ’84  toast  brought  out  the  following 
verses  from  the  old  Scottish  reminiscent 
song : 

Where  are  those  brecht  hearts  noo, 

That  were  aye  sae  leal  and  true? 

Ah!  some  hae  left  life’s  troubled  scenes, 

Some  still  are  warslin  through, 


And  some  hae  risen  high  in  life’s 
changeful  destiny, 

For  they  rose  with  the  lark  in  the 
morning. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Noo  life’s  sweet  spring  is  past, 

Oor  autumn’s  come  at  last. 

Life’s  summer  day  has  passed  away, 
Oor  winter’s  coming  fast. 

But  though  lang  the  nicht  may  seem, 
We  will  sleep  without  a  dream, 

Till  we  wauken  on  yon  bricht  Saw- 
bath  morning. 

With  the  toasts  came  the  reading  of 
letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  and  greet¬ 
ing  from  absent  members. 

The  two  and  a  half  hours  of  banquet¬ 
ing,  song  and  reminiscence  in  that  “up¬ 
per  room"  were  not  only  the  joyous  cli¬ 
max  of  an  unforgettable  class  reunion — 
they  were  a  veritable  “breaking  of 
bread”  in  a  sacrament  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship,  in  which  the  dominant  note  was, 
“The  best  is  yet  to  be.  The  last  of  life, 
for  which  the  first  was  made.”  The 
evening  together  had  begun  with  “grace 
before  meat,"  in  which  the  acting  chap¬ 
lain  thanked  the  Father  of  all  mercies  for 
his  protecting  care  and  love  during  the 
intervening  half-century,  and  closed  with 
a  benediction  which  found  expression  in 
the  clasping  of  hands  by  the  group  and 
the  singing  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  in  the 
spirit  of  doxologv. 

Medicine  ’95,  ’96,  ’97  and  ’98 

HE  inauguration  of  the  Dix  Reunion 
Plan  was  vindicated  when  its  bene¬ 
ficence  brought  together  the  four  Medical 
classes,  ’95,  ’96,  ’97  and  ’98,  and  allowed 
them  to  unite  at  a  combined  dinner.  The 
banquet  was  held  with  complete  success 
in  the  Chateau  Belvidere. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  as  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  senior  year  present,  was  chairman 
at  the  dinner.  After  the  coffee  had  been 
savoured  to  the  last  drop,  the  assembly 
adjourned  to  a  suite  upstairs,  which  pro¬ 
vided  increased  scope  for  post-prandial 
procedure. 

The  “talks"  were  as  interesting  as  they 
were  informal.  Three  members  of  the 
staff  which  taught  the  members  their 
materia  medica  et  al,  back  in  the  nineties, 
were  present;  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  the 
senior  of  these,  gave  a  highly  interesting 
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resume  of  his  connection  with  Queen's. 
He  spoke  also  of  his  research  work  after 
retirement,  in  solving  a  few  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Dominion  fish  hatcheries. 
Dr.  E.  Ryan  recalled  the  old  days,  and 
told  something  of  the  original  Kingston 
Alumni  Association,  out  of  which  the 
General  Association  had  grown,  and  of 
his  work  in  this  regard.  Dr.  W.  T.  Con¬ 
nell  reminisced  about  the  long  years 
through  which  he  has  served  his  Alma 
Mater. 

Medicine  ’97  won  the  honours  for  the 
largest  number  of  representatives  pres¬ 
ent,  ’95  and  ’98  were  tied,  and  ’96  was 
forced  to  occupy  third  place.  The  doc¬ 
tors  answered  the  roll  call  as  follows : 
T.  H.  Farrell,  E.  H.  Marcellus,  and  J.  A. 
McBroom,  of  ’95 ;  J.  McManus  and  A. 
Embury,  of  ’96 ;  W.  A.  McCarthy,  V. 
Barber,  A.  E.  Ross,  A.  Letellier,  C.  B. 
Dyde,  W.  G.  Kelley  and  G.  W.  Mylks,  of 
’97 ;  and  W.  A.  Jaquith,  C.  E.  O’Connor 
and  R.  Redmond,  of  ’98.  Those  who 
were  in  town  but  did  not  attend  the 
dinner  were  Doctors  H.  Paul,  ’98,  J.  Mc- 
Cambridge,  ’98,  and  C.  F.  S.  McPherson, 
’96. 


Arts-Theology  ’95,  ’96,  ’97  and  ’98 


HERE  was  a  distinguished  gathering 
indeed.  They  came  from  Mani¬ 
toba,  Delaware,  Colorado  and  divers  in¬ 
termediate  points ;  and  they  descended 

forty-three  strong 
upon  the  Chateau  Bel- 
videre  for  dinner  on 
that  memorable  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  There 
were  mellow  lights 
and  gracious  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  the  assembled 
guests  made  merry  in 
historic  fashion.  It 
was  good  to  be  there. 

Speeches  were  short 
and  appropriate,  and 
were  liberally  spiced 
with  anecdotes  of 
years  gone  by.  Mem¬ 
ories  of  student  days  and  pranks  were 
stirred,  and  happy  reminiscence  in  one 
quarter  promptly  evoked  response  in 
similar  vein  from  another.  Letters  from 
absent  members  were  read,  and  it  was 
not  until  well  after  ten  o'clock  that  ‘"God 


DR.  A.  C.  NEISH 


Save  the  King”  brought  to  a  close  the 
most  memorable  occasion  in  the  history 
of  these  classes  since  graduation. 

Those  who  spoke  were  T.  J.  Rigney, 
A.  E.  Day,  Bert  Anglin,  A.  H.  Browne 
(who  read  a  delightful  letter  from  Toshi 
Ikehari,  of  Yokohama,  Japan),  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Fletcher,  Jack  Craig,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Mcllroy,  J.  M.  Scott,  W.  A.  Grange, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Gillies  and  Mrs.  Tucker. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  wives:  A.  C.  Neish  (who 
did  Trojan  work  in  organizing  the  din¬ 
ner),  A.  H.  Brown,  J.  S.  Gillies,  W.  P. 
Fletcher,  A.  E.  Day,  S.  E.  Porter,  F.  R. 
Anglin,  R.  W.  Anglin,  W.  A.  Grange, 
and  J.  M.  Scott.  Mr.  W.  Tucker  and 
Mabel  Boyd  Tucker  were  also  present, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Ferguson  was  the  guest  of 
C.  A.  Ferguson.  The  unattached  gentle¬ 
men  were  Messrs.  G.  A.  Edmison,  A.  J. 
Meiklejohn,  D.  H.  Laird,  W.  A.  Mc¬ 
llroy,  J.  D.  Craig,  W.  M.  O.  Lochead, 
H.  S.  Berlanquet,  J.  A.  Supple,  H.  B. 
Longmore,  J.  W.  Marshall,  W.  C.  Dows- 
ley,  R.  S.  Graham  and  J.  F.  Harvey. 
Among  the  ladies  were  Misses  Emily 
Ruttan,  Elizabeth  Henstridge  and  Annie 
Boyd. 

Those  present  in  town  for  the  great 
week-end,  but  who  could  not  attend  the 
dinner,  were  Mrs.  Ethel  Dickson  Nickle, 
Hon.  H.  H.  Horsey,  Dr.  C.  B.  Dyde  and 
Rev.  J.  R.  Conn. 

Arts  ’09 

ON  the  occasion  of  their  Silver  An¬ 
niversary,  Arts  ’09  foregathered 
for  dinner  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the 
evening  of  Reunion  Saturday.  Their 
numbers  were  few,  but  this  did  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  excellent  spirits  which 
prevailed  around  the  dinner  table. 

The  dinner  was  quiet  and  pleasantly 
informal.  Cordiality  was  the  keynote. 
Yarns  of  student  days,  and  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  years,  were  found  just  as  pleas¬ 
ing  as  formal  speeches  would  have  been 
— if  not,  indeed,  a  little  more  so — and 
several  members  displayed  unsuspected 
talents  as  raconteurs.  There  was  a  sigh, 
perhaps,  for  the  years  that  had  gone, 
and,  as  the  members  rose  refreshed  from 
the  table,  a  quickening  of  hope  for  those 
to  come.  Those  present  will  long  remem¬ 
ber  it. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Leslie  Jamieson  had  charge 
of  arrangements ;  and  with  her  at  the 
table  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  McRae, 
of  Kingston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  of  North  Bay,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Warwick,  of  Ottawa,  and  the 
Misses  F.  Corkery,  Lindsay,  Mae  Mac- 
donnell,  Kingston,  Alexa  Howson,  Pe- 
terboro,  and  Margaret  Hall,  Kingston. 

Medicine  ’09 

CONSIDERING  that  the  pursuit  of 
their  profession  has  scattered  them 
widely  over  the  Western  hemisphere — 
most  of  them  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Queen’s — the  Meds  of  ’09  turned  out 
in  surprisingly  good  numbers  for  their 
Silver  Anniversary  Reunion.  Dr.  T.  J. 
Goodfellow,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y., 
was  on  hand  bright  and  early  to  welcome 
them,  and  to  arrange  for  the  class  dinner 
on  Saturday  night. 


DR.  T.  J.  GOODFELLOW  DR.  J.  J.  McCANN 

Dinner  was  handsomely  served  at 
Vinnie  Morrison’s  restaurant,  and  the 
Medicos  fell  to  with  scant  regard  for  con¬ 
sequent  digestive  disturbances.  Inform¬ 
ality  prevailed,  and  the  good  doctors  who 
could  not  attend  will  particularly  regret 
their  absence  when  they  learn  that  every 
absent  member  of  the  year  was  discussed 
at  length  and  ad  lib.  However,  there  will 
be  general  relief  at  the  knowledge  that 
in  every  case  the  judgment  passed  upon 
the  absentee  was  favourable. 

Good  fare  and  good  fellowship  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  dinner  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  affair.  And  how  could  any 
round-table  discussion  fail  to  be  interest¬ 
ing  with  such  men  about  the  board  as 
Drs.  Tom  Goodfellow,  L.  M.  Dawson, 


Dave  Robb,  A.  Letherland,  C.  J.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  J.  J.  McCann  and  E.  J. 
Bracken  ? 

May  they  all  be  back,  and  more  with 
them,  for  their  Golden  Anniversary! 

Science  ’14 

THE  LaSalle  Hotel  has  vouchsafed 
hospitality  to  many  a  festive  gather¬ 
ing  in  its  time,  but  rarely  has  it  seen  such 
a  successful  affair  as  the  Science  T4  din¬ 
ner.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  dinner 
was  “up  to”  the  general  level  of  the 
Fourteen  Reunion ;  and  that  homecoming 
must  have  been  considered  worthwhile 
by  those  who  knew  best  because  one 
graduate — namely  and  to  wit,  Bob  Hepin- 
stall — motored  all  the  way  from  New 
Orleans  to  attend,  and  that  hearty  old 
Athletic  Stick,  George  Raitt,  breezed  up 
from  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Year's  guest  of  honour  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  was  Professor  “Sandy”  Macphail, 
who  was  supported  bv  Professor  Lind¬ 
say  Malcolm.  Consequently,  when  the 
assembled  diners  spontaneously  broke 
mto  “For  They  Are  Jolly  Good  Fellows,” 
there  could  he  no  doubt  to  whom  they 
referred. 

There  were  twenty-five  good  trencher¬ 
men  about  the  board.  Out  of  a  huddle 
at  the  head  table,  Rex  Calvin  emerged 
as  master  of  .ceremonies — and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as 
such,  amply  vindicated  his  selection. 

There  were  many  toasts,  each  hand¬ 
somely  proposed  and  as  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered.  And  every  member  present  was 
called  upon  to  rise,  make  his  bow,  and 
report  upon  the  stewardship  of  his  tal¬ 
ents  during  the  years  since  graduation. 
It  was  a  fine  dinner,  well  worthy  of  the 
distinction  it  enjoyed  as  the  Twentieth 
Anniversary  function  of  that  good  old 
class,  Science  ’14. 

Besides  the  two  professors  and  the 
chairman,  there  were  also  present  Messrs. 
John  Aird,  R.  L.  Meek,  W.  A.  Millen, 
J.  A.  Ory,  J.  G.  Cameron,  Bill  Noonan, 
H.  A.  McNally,  H.  A.  Steven,  H.  C. 
Nourse,  D.  W.  Bews,  J.  B.  Wilkinson, 
Stan  Gerow,  F.  M.  Wood,  C.  H.  Bus- 
kard,  A.  E.  McVittie,  Ken  Brebner,  Bob 
Hepinstall,  Ed  Baker,  H.  E.  Scott, 
“Sandy”  MacRae,  A.  N.  Ball,  George 
Raitt  and  IT.  L.  Beer. 
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Medicine  ’14 

THE  shade  of  Aesculapius  had  a 
great  day  on  Saturday,  October  20. 
Or,  if  he  didn't,  he  isn’t  the  appreciative 
ghost  we  take  him  to  be. 

First,  there  was  the  football  game — 
what  honest  shade  could  have  failed  to 
enjoy  that?  Then,  as  an  ex-officio  mem¬ 
ber  of  Medicine  '14,  he  was  invited  to 
tea  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Kane,  where  we  trust  he  was  not  unduly 
obtrusive.  Immediately  after  which 
came  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  week¬ 
end — the  Medicine  T4  class  dinner  at  the 
Frontenac  Hotel. 

Dr.  Kane  had  laid  plans  deep  and  well 
many  weeks  in  advance,  and  the  hospital¬ 
ity  with  which  the  medicos  were  greeted 
at  the  festive  board  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Good  fare  and  good  cheer 
abounded ;  and  the  doctors,  re-assembled 
after  twenty  years,  were  nothing  if  not 
appreciative. 

Ben  Hardiman  was  chairman,  and  the 
guest  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  W.  A. 
Jones,  radiologist  at  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital.  The  latter  gentleman  respond¬ 
ed  to  a  “toast  to  our  guest,”  which  was 
proposed  by  M.  D.  Graham,  of  Ottawa. 
Chairman  Hardiman  then  evinced  his 
versatility  by  singing  a  song;  and  there 
was  also  a  noteworthy  solo  by  Ed  Wood, 
which  pertained  largely  to  the  proclivi¬ 
ties  of  a  certain  young  lady  who  dis¬ 
pensed  sea  shells  by  the  sea  shore.  Mem¬ 
bers  who  had  passed  beyond  were  re¬ 
membered  in  a  silent  toast,  offered  by 
Jim  Mackie.  Drs.  Cairns  and  Label!, 
respectively,  proposed  and  responded  to 
a  toast  to  the  ladies,  God  bless  ’em,  and 
did  so  with  ease  and  competence. 

There  was  a  toast  to  Fourteen,  and  at 
Jack  Galligan’s  suggestion  the  assem¬ 
bled  members  rose  with  one  accord  and 
drank  to  the  health  of  Jack  Kane,  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  labours  in  preparation 
for  the  gala  event.  * 

There  were  letters  and  telegrams  from 
Drs.  McQuay,  Harcourt,  Clark  and 
F.  D.  O’Connor.  And,  of  course,  the 
good  doctors  exercised  their  tonsils  with 
many  a  Queen’s  song  and  yell.  In  short, 
as  one  medico  said  shortly  afterward,  “it 
was  a  grand  party.” 


Those  who  helped  to  make  it  so  were : 
Drs.  Hardiman,  Jones,  Wood,  Labell. 
Graham,  Cairns,  Bell,  Connell,  Galligan, 
Mackie,  F.  X.  O’Connor,  Kane,  White- 
lock,  MacDonald  and  Walmsley. 

Arts  ’14  and  ’15 

ROM  the  point  of  view  of  numbers 
present,  the  combined  Arts  T4-T5 
dinner  carried  off  the  palm  this  year. 
There  were  fifty-seven  guests  about  the 
tables,  and  on  “counting  noses”  they  were 
grouped  as  follows :  thirty  members  of 
44,  thirteen  members  of  45,  and  twelve 
assorted  husbands  and  wives  from  both 
camps. 

The  company  arrived  at  the  Students’ 
Memorial  Union  in  the  best  of  good 
spirits,  having  come  from  tea  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Grace  Jeffrey  Miller,  44.  About 
that  tea,  the  Kingston  daily  paper  had  to 
say:  “Mrs.  Norman  Miller,  Kensington 
Avenue,  was  hostess  of  a  very  delightful 
tea  on  Saturday  afternoon  after  the 
Queen’s- Varsity  game,  when  she  enter¬ 
tained  in  honour  of  the  members  of  Arts 
44  and  45,  about  fifty  being  present  to 
renew  old  acquaintances.  Mrs.  A.  E. 
MacRae,  of  Ottawa,  presided  at  the  dain¬ 
tily  arranged  tea  table  and  the  tea  assis¬ 
tants  were  the  daughters  of  the  members 
of  the  class  of  44.  '  What  could  have 
been  nicer  than  that  ? 

President  D.  H.  McGill,  of  44,  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Lamont,  of  45,  acted  as  joint 
chairmen  at  the  dinner,  and  got  on  admi¬ 
rably  together.  Professor  MacClement, 
who  was  unanimously  chosen  as  guest  of 
honour  for  the  event,  spoke  most  fitting¬ 
ly  of  the  early  days  at  Queen’s.  Many 
members  were  called  upon  to  give  reports 
upon  their  personal  progress  since  gradu¬ 
ation  ;  and  each  responded  nobly,  albeit, 
in  some  cases,  somewhat  bashfully. 

The  re-united  friends  were  given  the 
very  best  of  fare  and  the  very  kindest 
hospitality  at  the  Union,  and  it  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  they  savoured  both  to  the 
full.  Within  a  block  of  the  Stadium, 
where  they  had  thrilled  to  the  glorious 
gridiron  victory  a  few  hours  before,  the 
guests  were  still  flushed  with  pride  and 
affection  for  Queen’s.  And,  dining  as 
they  were  in  a  University  building,  they 
were  mellowed  and  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  homecoming.  They  were  a  happy 
company. 
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Those  present  were  Mesdames  Sarah 
McLeish  Erwin,  Edna  Saunders  Hay, 
Grace  Jeffrey  Miller  (who  co-operated 
with  Miss  Olive  Chown  in  perfecting  the 
arrangements  for  the  event),  Wilhelmine 
Ford  Davidson,  Grace  Free  Crothers, 
Alma  Price  Boyd,  Margaret  Smith  Clark, 
F.  S.  Milliken,  D.  A.  Sutherland,  Oliver 
Master,  Blanche  McLeod  Heimpel,  J.  L. 
Lamont,  A.  D.  Lamont,  J.  H.  Knowles, 
Eva  Cumming  Paynter,  Eleanor  Minnes 
MacKay,  W.  F.  Davidson,  Irene  McAl¬ 
lister  MacRae,  Maude  Chalmers  Stewart, 
Laura  W.  Meek,  Alena  Tovell  Bews, 
Florence  Johnson  La  Rush  and  Mabel 
Anderson  Nesbitt;  and  Misses  Olga 
Somerville,  M.  A.  Higginson,  Lilly  S. 
Tobein,  Mildred  Clow,  Olive  Chown, 
Jessie  D.  Fyckes,  and  Norma  McFed- 
ridge.  The  gentlemen  were  Messrs.  W. 
M.  Erwin,  W.  D.  Hay,  Norman  Miller, 
R.  D.  P.  Davidson,  V.  B.  Crothers,  C.  L. 
Boyd,  W.  C.  Clark,  F.  S.  Milliken,  D.  A. 
Sutherland,  Oliver  Master,  L.  G.  Heim¬ 
pel,  J.  L.  Lamont,  A.  D.  Lamont,  J.  H. 
Knowles,  G.  S.  Macfarlane,  G.  W.  Lees, 
J.  E.  MacKay,  M.  B.  MacLachlan,  I.  E. 
Revelle,  R.  O.  Earl,  Alfred  Johnson, 
A.  E.  Thompson,  D.  H.  McGill,  L.  G. 
Keill  and  Cecil  E.  Putman. 

Science  ’15  and  ’16 

ITH  Messrs.  Van  Patter  and 
Mabee,  the  two  presidents,  sharing 
the  honours  as  chairmen,  and  with 
twenty-three  good  men  and  true  grouped 
about  them,  the  joint  Science  T5-T6  din¬ 
ner  went  over  with  the  proverbial  bang. 

The  event  was  held  at  the  Chateau 
Belvidere  on  Saturday  evening,  and  as 
the  members  girded  themselves  for  the 
feast  in  an  ante-room,  whom  should  they 
encounter  but  a  score  or  more  of  stal¬ 
warts  of  the  nineties,  who  were  also  din¬ 
ing  on  the  premises.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  engineers  should  entertain 
their  new-found  friends  with  a  rendition 
of  songs  which  resounded  through  the 
halls  of  the  Science  buildings  between 
classes  twenty  years  ago?  Led  with  in¬ 
imitable  gusto  by  ‘Tat”  Stewart,  Sc.  T5, 
they  made  the  rafters  ring  with  such  stir¬ 
ring  old  refrains  as  “Oh,  the  Band !”  and 
“Mr.  Noah!” 

Within  the  dining-room,  the  engineers 
proved  themselves  just  as  capable  trench¬ 
ermen  as  they  were  songsters.  They  at¬ 


tended  to  each  course  promptly,  vigor¬ 
ously  and  effectively. 

With  the  cigars  came  “testimonies.” 
Every  man  present  was  called  upon  to 
rise  and  report  upon  his  progress  since 
the  class  had  last  met,  upon  his  present 
position  in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  upon 
his  status — husband,  father  or  bachelor. 
Letters  were  read  from  members  who 
could  be  present  in  spirit  only,  their 
names  in  many  cases  recalling  anecdotes 
of  student  days.  “A  good  time  was  had 
by  all.” 

Besides  the  chairmen  and  “Pat”  Stew¬ 
art,  the  following  members  were  present : 
N.  J.  Nixon,  H.  C.  Hatch,  P.  Earnshaw, 

J.  O.  Martineau,  J.  H.  Spring,  R.  Par¬ 
rott,  W.  C.  Miller,  Pat  Connerty,  M.  S. 
Shiels,  G.  Hemmerick,  C.  E.  Fraser, 

K.  P.  Tohnston,  A.  Jackson,  H.  B.  Free, 
H.  C.  Sherk,  G.  J.  Smith,  C.  V.  Wilkins, 
S.  C.  Morgan,  E.  L.  Pettingill,  Roy 
Smith,  S.  E.  Prouse  and  W.  H.  Slinn. 

Medicine  ’15,  ’16  and  ’17 

HE  gregarious  instinct  of  the  medi¬ 
cos,  and  the  premium  upon  suitable 
places  in  which  to  hold  class  dinners  on 
Kingston’s  busiest  Saturday  night,  com¬ 
bined  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  Medi¬ 
cine  T5,  T 6  and  ’17.  In  other  words, 
the  doctors  of  these  years  met  at  a  com¬ 
bined  dinner,  at  which  they  did  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  best  the  Frontenac  Hotel  had 
to  offer.  And  anyone  familiar  with  those 
doughty  classes  is  well  aware  that  such  a 
dinner  must  necessarily  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Phillips  Macdonnell,  ’16,  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  H.  E.  Preston,  ’15, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  Dr.  Macdonnell 
proposed  in  good  time  a  toast  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  which  Dr.  Matheson,  T5,  re¬ 
plied  with  his  customary  graceful  re¬ 
straint. 

There  was  a  thoughtful  note  when 
Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  T 6,  offered  a  toast 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  are  gone. 
G.  B.  Burwell,  T5,  replied  to  this,  with 
special  reference  to  Capt.  Harry  Jarman, 
T5,  killed  on  active  service,  with  whom 
he  had  been  closely  associated  at  Salo- 
nica. 

It  was  a  good  dinner,  and  one  which 
will  be  remembered  long  after  the  pangs 
of  consequent  indigestion  have  been  for- 
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gotten.  Informality  contributed  greatly 
to  its  enjoyment.  In  fact,  as  one  member 
said  afterward,  “owing  to  the  absence  of 
speeches,  the  dinner  was  a  great  success.” 

Harvey  Angrove  gravitated  naturally 
to  the  piano,  and  led  in  army  and  college 
airs — than  which  there  is  no  combination 
more  likely  to  stimuate  long-unused  vocal 
chords.  The  resulting  melody  was  vol¬ 
uminous,  if  not  particularly  harmonious. 
In  short,  in  the  real,  old  Medical  way, 
“a  good  time  was  had  by  all.” 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  town  for  “the  greatest  Reunion  in 
Queen’s  history”  were  as  follows :  Drs. 
VanLuven,  Cronk,  Williams,  Box,  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  Howson,  Burwell,  Preston  and 
Matheson,  all  of  ’15;  Drs.  Angrove,  Gor¬ 
don,  Lumb,  Macdonnell,  MacGregor, 
Reid,  Willoughby,  Laughlen  and  Ten¬ 
nant,  all  of  T6;  and  Drs.  Lloyd,  Broome, 
Black,  Robertson,  McFadden  and  Mun- 
dell,  of  T 7. 

Arts  ’16  and  ’17 

RTS  T 6  and  T 7  combined  their 
gustatorial  functions  to  make  a 
dinner  which  the  ladies  present  described 
as  “simply  lovely.”  And  with  upwards 
of  fifty  charming  women  and  handsome 
men  surrounding  the  board,  the  affair 
could  not  fail  to  be  signally  successful. 
The  gathering  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
Badminton  Club  dining-room,  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  challenge  which  the  chef  accept¬ 
ed  handsomely. 

At  the  head  table  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McNeill,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  C.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton,  and  the  two 
presidents,  Mr.  F.  W.  Paynter  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Chown.  Dr.  McNeill,  Professor 
Campbell  and  Miss  Whitton  spoke  brief¬ 
ly;  and  the  presidents  addressed  the  din¬ 
ers  very  appropriately  on  the  progress  of 
the  classes  since  leaving  Queen’s,  upon 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
then,  and  upon  those  members  who  had 
passed  along.  It  was  an  event  long  to  be 
remembered  by  everyone  present. 

Among  those  present  were  Mesdames 
Mary  MacPhail  Chown,  Lila  Spooner 
Young,  Annie  Beers  Johnson,  W.  J. 
Mackenzie,  Sherman  Hill,  H.  P.  Folger, 
W.  P.  Holdcroft,  Vera  Findlay  Weir, 
Mina  Donnelly  Donnelly,  Enid  Fraser 
Parrott,  Marjorie  Lake  Earnshaw,  Mary 
Shearer  Brodie,  Bessie  Farrell  Hyde, 


Jean  McPherson  Van  Patter,  Jane  Say¬ 
lor  Nixon,  Jessie  McArthur  McIntyre, 
Hilda  Leggett  Ball,  Mary  Fraser  McMil¬ 
lan  and  W.  F.  Chown ;  and  Misses  M. 
Regina  McLean,  Mabel  Roberts,  Sarah 
Revelle,  Mary  McCallum,  Eva  Coon, 
Agnes  McIntosh  and  Florence  MacDou- 
gall.  The  gentlemen  were  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Young,  A.  E.  Johnson,  W.  J.  Mackenzie, 
Sherman  Hill,  H.  P.  Folger,  W.  P.  Hold¬ 
croft,  D.  M.  Chown,  I.  E.  Barber,  F.  J. 
Bough,  G.  L.  Brackenbury,  J.  K.  Mac- 
Lachlan,  G.  F.  McFadden,  B.  L.  Young, 
R.  S.  Rayson,  H.  J.  Inman  and  G.  B. 
Throop. 

In  the  afternoon  the  C 6  group  was 
charmingly  entertained  at  the  home  of 
Professor  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  the  perma¬ 
nent  honorary  president,  and  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell,  while  the  members  of  ’17  and  their 
friends  met  at  a  delightful  tea  given  by 
Mrs.  Mary  MacPhail  Chown  at  her  King 
Street  home. 

Science  ’17 

ITH  beloved  Professor  “Billy” 
Baker  as  guest  of  honour,  and 
E.  H.  Coon  in  the  chair,  the  Science  T 7 
function  established  a  new  high  for  suc¬ 
cessful  class  dinners.  There  were  thirty- 
three  engineers  around  the  board  in  the 
LaSalle  Hotel,  and  the  dinner  proved  to 
be  truly  a  memorable  occasion.  Good 
cheer  was  the  order  of  the  hour. 

Ross  Byron  rose  to  heights  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Science  Faculty,  to  which 
Professor  Baker  replied  in  happy  vein. 
What  memories  were  stirred  as  the  good 
professor  stood  once  more  before  the 
class !  There  was  a  toast,  also,  proposed 
by  A.  C.  Malloch,  to  the  members  who 
had  passed  along — good  fellows,  every 
one,  whose  companionship  was  not  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  chef  excelled  himself;  good  fare, 
both  tempting  and  abundant,  was  spread 
before  the  assembled  engineers.  And 
every  man  present  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion.  When  they  rose  at  last  in  dox- 
ology,  the  men  were  refreshed  physically 
and  spiritually,  and — although  not  one  of 
them  would  admit  to  such  sentimentality 
— renewed  in  their  affection  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  which  sent  them  into  the  world 
seventeen  years  ago.  And  already  they’re 
planning  for  their  next  Reunion. 
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They  were  a  goodly  company.  For  in¬ 
stance,  consider  such  first-class  fellows 
as:  W.  R.  Hughson,  J.  Ross  Belton, 
W.  C.  Miller,  Keith  Light  (to  whom  the 
members  are  indebted  for  his  fine  ser¬ 
vices  in  managing  the  affair),  M.  N. 
Hay,  C.  H.  Donnelly,  W.  C.  Milne, 
H.  A.  Steven,  C.  H.  Cumming,  J.  S.  God¬ 
ard,  H.  S.  Wilson,  L.  J.  Smith,  N.  M. 
Cooke,  S.  P.  Eagelson,  R.  J.  Young, 
T.  F.  Holmes,  J.  G.  Wright,  W.  M. 
Armstrong,  W.  H.  Brown,  A.  C.  Hanley, 
W.  F.  Hubbard,  H.  Jardine,  J.  F.  Kin- 
nard,  G.  D.  Mallory,  R.  C.  McOuire, 
A.  D.  Pope,  Leslie  Smith,  F.  A.  Sproule, 
W.  J.  Surveyor,  W.  D.  Colby. 

Science  ’24 

LTHOUGH  not  scheduled  for  Re¬ 
union,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Dix  Plan,  Science  ’24  were  quite 
determined  that  their  tenth  anniversary 
should  not  pass  without  due  and  fitting 
recognition.  Thanks  to  the  well-known 
organizing  energy  of  Morley  Roberts, 
who  motored  from  Schenectady  in  record 
time  on  Saturday  morning,  they  got  to¬ 
gether  once  more  in  a  small  but  decidedly 
select  group.  It  has  been  definitely  es¬ 
tablished  that  every  man  ate  dinner  that 
evening,  but  whether  they  did  so  together, 
and,  if  so,  what  happened  at  the  func¬ 
tion,  remains  as  yet  behind  the  veil.  One 
thing  is  certain — that  whatever  they  did, 
they  did  well.  For  the  engineers  of  ’24 
are  no  triflers. 

Those  who  registered  in  the  book  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  distinguished  signatures 
are  as  follows :  R.  J.  Anderson,  R.  S. 


Campbell,  F.  M.  Roberts,  B.  G.  Ballard, 
and  A.  J.  Campbell. 

Their  next  Reunion,  by  the  way,  falls 
due  in  1937,  according  to  the  Dix  Plan. 
Science  ’21,  ’22  and  ’23  come  back  at  the 
same  time.  And  what  a  party  that  will 
be ! 

Science  ’34 

THE  Old-Timers  of  the  Reunion  may 
have  had  more  tall  tales  to  tell,  but 
none  of  them  went  about  the  business  of 
enjoying  life  in  general — and  a  dinner  in 
particular — in  more  hearty  fashion  than 
did  Science  ’34,  the  youngest  of  the  Re¬ 
union  years.  Twenty-five  of  this  year  s 
crop  of  engineers  made  merry  in  the  Roy 
York  Cafe.  Ken  Southern  graced  one 
end  of  the  festive  board,  and  Jimmie 
Rollins  beamed  at  the  other.  The  re¬ 
freshments  were  bountiful,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  acquitted  themselves  in  the  best  engi¬ 
neering  tradition.  It  was  a  great  success, 
and  it  established  a  splendid  precedent 
for  future  Reunions.  The  next  one  is 
billed  for  1939.  May  their  beards  be 
long,  their  progeny  be  great,  and  their 
achievements  many,  before  this  gala 
event ! 

Between  Messrs.  Southern  and  Rollins, 
at  the  memorable  '34  dinner,  were  such 
kindred  spirits  as  Messrs.  Widdifield, 
McLaughlin,  Kostuik,  Boyd,  Lackey, 
Holmes,  Katz,  Sawle,  Whitmore,  Hayes, 
Hubbard,  Perry,  McArthur,  Bright, 
Rorke,  Fraser,  Cummings,  Walker,  Hub- 
bell,  Fraser,  Buell,  Arthey,  Middlebro, 
Bews,  Marritt  and  Blaine. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


THREE  Med-Science  candidates,  to 
two  from  Arts-Levana-Theology, 
were  elected  to  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
Executive  on  October  25.  Donald  C. 
Bews,  Med.  ’35,  son  of  the  well-known 
and  esteemed  “Jimmy”  Bews,  was  cho¬ 
sen  as  president  of  the  Society  over  Mac 
Forsythe,  president  of  the  Arts  Society. 
R.  A.  (Bob)  Sheppard,  Sc.  ’35,  was 
elected  vice-president.  He  ran  against 


Miss  Lucia  McTear,  Arts  '35.  Merve 
Peever,  Med.  ’35  piled  up  the  largest  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  elections  in  his  contest 
with  Morris  Lieff,  Arts  ’35,  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  athletic  stick.  The  Arts  men 
elected  Reg  Barker,  ’37,  and  Jack  Henley, 
’36.  They  became  treasurer  and  secre¬ 
tary,  respectively,  in  contests  with  J.  H. 
(Skipper)  Ross,  Sc.  '35,  and  Arthur  S. 
Bayne,  Sc.  ’35.  The  Med-Science  candi- 
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dates  ran  on  a  ticket  calling  for  “consti¬ 
tutional  government,”  “a  strictly  anti¬ 
fraternity  administration,”  and  “a  bal¬ 
anced  budget.”  The  Arts-Levana-Theol- 
ogy  platform  was  “anti-affiliation”  and 
stressed  the  executive  experience  of  the 
candidates. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  G.  L.  Edgett  addressed  the  Math 

and  Physics  Club  on  October  26  on  “The 

Irrational  Number.” 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  whole-souled  invasion  of  Var¬ 
sity  precincts  by  Queen’s  students  on  Oc¬ 
tober  26,  when  they  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  apply  liberal  quantities  of  red,  yel¬ 
low  and  blue  paint  on  lamp  posts,  fire¬ 
plugs  and  kerbs,  several  Tricolour  brush- 
wielders  came  to  grief  when  they  ven¬ 
tured  too  close  to  the  Varsity  stadium. 
Four  students  from  the  Limestone  City 
were  caught  in  certain  nefarious  acts,  and 
as  a  result  had  two  broad  swaths  of  hair 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  T  squarely  on  the 

top  of  their  heads. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  first  Levana  Society  meeting  of 
the  term,  Miss  Hilda  Laird  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  address  on  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau. 

*  sfc  *  * 

“Yugoslavia  and  its  Problems”  was 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  address  by 
Prof.  A.  E.  Prince  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  Club  on  October  31. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  King  Gordon,  former  professor 
of  Christian  Ethics  at  Montreal  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  gave  an  address  in  the 
Old  Arts  Building  on  October  18  on 
“Why  Students  Turn  Socialists.” 

s|j  *  >fc  s|< 

The  Queen’s  Conservative  Club  held 
an  open  meeting  on  October  30  with  Dr. 
L.  J.  Austin,  Col.  T.  A.  Kidd,  M.P.P., 

and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ross,  M.P.,  as  speakers. 

*  *  *  * 

Th  Natural  History  Club  heard  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Planning  in  Biology,”  by  Prof. 
R.  O.  Earl,  on  October  18.  Dr.  Earl 
dealt  with  such  projects  as  bird  conserva¬ 
tion,  national  parks  and  fisheries. 

*  *  *  * 

Two  foreign  exchange  students,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Huehnlein,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  Jacques  Denis,  of  L’Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  Paris, 
are  in  attendance  at  Queen’s.  Both  are 
entering  into  many  phases  of  student  life 
with  enjoyment. 


Mrs.  Eric  Duthie  addressed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Club  on  October  16  on  the  subject, 
“Love  and  the  Novelists.”  Robertson 
Davies  has  been  chosen  president  of  the 

Club,  in  succession  to  Lorna  McFadgen. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  I.  G.  Barber,  Arts  T 6,  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  addressed 
the  Engineering  Society,  on  October  19, 
on  “Engineering  and  the  Manufacture  of 

Telephone  Equipment.” 

*  *  * 

Rev.  W.  H.  Sedgwick,  D.D.,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  was  the  preacher  at  the  first  of  the 
winter  series  of  monthly  University  ser¬ 
vices.  He  addressed  a  large  student  au¬ 
dience  at  Sydenham  United  Church  on 
October  14. 

*  *  *  * 

The  senior  year  in  Arts  has  elected 

Paul  B.  Young  as  president. 

*  *  *  * 

Arts  annexed  the  honours  with  ease  in 
the  interfaculty  track-and-field  meet. 
With  the  aid  of  some  fast-stepping  Theo- 
logs,  the  Arts  contingent  amassed  a  total 
of  seventy  points,  while  the  Engineers 
came  second  with  thirty-nine  and  the 

Medicos  also  ran  with  eleven. 

*  *  *  * 

The  C.  O.  T.  C.  has  reorganized  for 
the  term  with  Prof.  D.  M.  Jemmett  as 
O.C.  in  place  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Wilgar,  who 
will  not  resume  his  classes  until  after  the 

Christmas  recess. 

*  *  *  * 

Levana  Notes,  Queen  s  Journal,  Octo¬ 
ber  5 — “Freshettes  are  not  required  to 
parade  this  evening  in  the  Pyjama  Pa¬ 
rade.” 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Winifred  Kydd  became  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Levana  Society  of 
Queen’s,  and  one  hundred  and  five  fresh¬ 
ettes  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  candle  ceremony 
of  the  Society  on  October  4.  During  the 
evening  Miss  Kathleen  Jarvis,  president 
of  Levana,  presented  a  handsome  silver 
platter  to  Miss  Janet  Allan,  who  resigned 
her  post  as  assistant  Dean  of  Women  on 
November  1. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Music  Club  has  reorganized  for 
the  session,  with  the  following  executive : 
honorary  president,  Dr.  G.  Frost;  presi¬ 
dent,  Rhodes  Fairbridge;  vice-president, 
Helen  Paulsen;  secretary,  A.  P.  Car- 
bus  ky. 
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Football 

HIS  has  been  a  thrilling  season  for 
Queen’s  followers  of  the  autumn 
pastime.  Starting  off  listlessly  with  two 
desultory  games  with  Western  and  Mc¬ 
Gill,  the  entire  situation  was  changed 
overnight  by  the  interjection  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  fracas  into  the  picture. 

However — going  back  to  those  two 
games — Queen’s  won  her  first  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  season,  against  Western,  at 
Kingston  on  October  6.  The  rain  teemed 
down ;  the  bleachers  were  empty,  drip¬ 
ping  and  desolate ;  the  football  was  de¬ 
plorable.  As  an  exhibition  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  gridiron  game,  it  ranked  zero  minus. 
Queen’s  emerged  from  the  encounter 
covered  with  mud,  but  victors  by  three 
rouges  to  two. 

The  following  Saturday,  the  Tricolour 
moved  into  Montreal  and  established 
headquarters  at  the  Mount  Royal,  dear 
to  the  memory  of  countless  alumni.  From 
there  they  went  up  on  the  wind-swept 
slopes  of  the  mountain  and  engaged 
Shaughnessy’s  Redmen.  They  eked  out 
a  victory  by  the  aerial  route,  Johnny 
Munro  out-kicking  the  McGill  backfield 
consistently.  His  capable  toe  accounted 
for  two  points,  while  McGill  garnered 
four;  and  in  the  dying  moments  of  the 
game  he  booted  the  Redmen  deep  into 
their  own  territory  again.  Then,  out  of 
the  huddle  came  Ed  Barnabe,  Ottawa 
boy,  to  kick  a  field-goal  in  the  best  Lead- 
ley  tradition,  and  win  the  game,  5-4. 

Those  two  encounters  looked  like  the 
precursors  of  a  dull  season  for  the  local 
lads.  They  had  a  good  team,  on  paper  at 
least,  but  they  were  not  “clicking.”  On 
the  field  they  were  no  more  than  an  aver¬ 
age,  uninspired  football  machine.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  was  worthy  of  note,  the  Var¬ 
sity  Blues,  untested  as  yet  by  the  Tricol¬ 
our,  had  trimmed  Western  to  the  tune 
of  34-1,  which  caused  considerable  con¬ 
sternation  in  a  team  that  had  been  held 
to  a  3-2  score  by  the  same  hapless  Mus¬ 
tangs.  Tricolour  officials  looked  down 
their  noses. 


Came  the  fraternity  squabble,  which 
has  been  treated  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
It  “broke,”  of  all  times,  on  the  eve  of  the 
V arsity  game  and  the  annual  Alumni  Re¬ 
union.  The  A.  M.  S.  court  convened;  it 
decreed,  among  other  things,  that  three 
star  football  players  and  one  substitute 


JOHNNY  MUNRO 

A  former  sensation  with  Argonaut  Juniors,  Munro 
has  kicked  with  the  best  of  them  in  Intercollegiate 
circles  this  season,  and  otherwise  fitted  in  perfectly 
on  the  Tricolour  backfield. 

should  be  debarred  from  further  partici¬ 
pation  in  athletics — which,  as  everyone 
knows,  includes  football.  So  here  was 
a  team  that  had  been  getting  by  with  the 
slimmest  of  margins,  in  the  week  of  its 
most  important  game,  suddenly  stripped 
of  a  goodly  portion  of  its  fighting  force. 

The  effect  was  remarkable.  Almost 
overnight  the  campus  atmosphere  became 
electrified.  There  was  a  resurgence  of 
that  intangible  fighting  spirit  which  is 
inherent  in  Queen’s.  The  depleted 
squad  set  their  teeth  and  got  down  to 
work  with  a  new  determination.  Interest 
quickened  throughout  the  public  and  the 
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alumni  body  all  across  the  country.  The 
Queen’s  football  team  became  News, 
with  a  capital  “N.”  Letters,  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  support  of  the  A.  M.  S.  and  in 
encouragement  of  the  team,  poured  into 
the  University.  By  Friday  night,  when 
the  vanguard  of  the  alumni  returning  for 
the  Reunion  had  reached  Kingston,  inter¬ 
est  was  at  fever  heat.  So  the  freshmen 
went  out  and  damaged  the  property  of 
good  Kingston  citizens  to  the  extent  of 
$200  in  a  py jama-clad  pep-rally. 

No  one  present  will  ever  forget  the 
game  on  that  glorious  Saturday  after¬ 


ED  BARNABE 

Playing  for  Ottawa  University  last  year,  Ed  was 
half  the  team,  as  he  called  the  signals,  did  all  the 
kicking  and  passing  and  much  of  the  bucking.  His 
perfect  field-goals  have  accounted  for  several  Queen’s 
victories  this  season. 

noon.  The  setting  at  the  Stadium  was 
perfect — golden  autumn  sunshine,  the 
bleachers  packed  to  capacity,  hundreds  of 
Old  Grads  in  the  stands,  back  to  witness 
their  Alma  Mater’s  team  take  on  the 
highly-touted  Blues.  Cheerleaders  and 
bands  and  chrysanthemums.  It  was  the 
kind  of  thing  you  read  about. 

Varsity  took  the  field  twenty-one 
strong,  and  a  formidable-looking  lot  they 
were.  Queen’s  trotted  out  sixteen  men, 
including  Malcolm  Bews,  who  had  been 
out  of  the  game  for  a  year  owing  to  an 
injured  knee,  and  was  haled  out  of  re¬ 
tirement  in  the  team’s  hour  of  need,  and 


Ted  Young,  an  intermediate  who  had 
never  played  in  senior  company  in  his 
life.  And  these  two  lads,  by  the  way,  were 
used  by  Coach  Reeve  only  in  the  last  few 
minutes  of  the  game,  leaving  fourteen 
Queen’s  men  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  attack. 

Those  fourteen  men  were  heroes. 
They  covered  themselves  and  their  Uni¬ 
versity  with  glory  on  that  unforgettable 
Saturday  afternoon. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  game  they 
literally  played  rings  around  the  mighty 
Varsity  Blues.  They  out-kicked,  out- 
plunged  and  out-ran  them ;  they  backed 
the  Toronto  favourites  into  their  own 
end  of  the  field  and  kept  them  there. 
They  ripped  through  the  Varsity  defences 
and  smothered  attacks  before  Toronto 
got  them  started,  and  when  they  them¬ 
selves  attacked  they  left  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  monarchs  flat-footed.  During  the 
first  half  they  were  far  and  away  the  bet¬ 
ter  team — to  the  uproarious  delight  of  the 
spectators. 

During  that  half,  Barnabe,  who  had 
kicked  Queen’s  to  victory  in  Montreal  a 
week  before,  again  dropped  a  beautiful 
field-goal  over  the  bar,  and  booted  a  sin¬ 
gle  as  well,  to  give  the  Tricolour  four 
points.  It  was  enough. 

The  Blues,  meanwhile,  continually 
rushed  fresh  substitutes  to  the  fray. 
Slowly  the  ceaseless  hammering  at  those 
fourteen  men  began  to  tell.  In  the  third 
quarter,  Marty  Jones,  Queen’s  knifing 
middle  wing,  left  the  field  with  an  in¬ 
jured  collar  bone,  leaving  Reeve  with 
thirteen  men  and  his  two  ‘‘kids,”  as  yet 
unused.  And  in  the  third  quarter  Var¬ 
sity,  taking  advantage  of  the  Tricolour’s 
sheer  physical  exhaustion,  pressed  into 
Queen’s  territory  and  stayed  there.  But 
they  could  not  score.  To  the  everlasting 
glory  of  those  bruised  and  battered  Tri¬ 
colour  warriors,  they  turned  the  Bluemen 
back.  The  best  the  Toronto  horde  could 
achieve  in  the  face  of  that  impenetrable 
defence  was  three  singles. 

All  through  the  last  quarter  the  gallant 
Queen’s  band  held  its  own.  Grimly,  bit¬ 
terly,  they  fought  back,  hanging  on  by 
tooth  and  nail  to  their  slim  advantage.  At 
the  final  whistle — which  found  them  safe¬ 
ly  in  possesion  at  midfield — the  score  was 
4-3  for  Queen’s.  Due  to  the  dauntless 
courage  of  fourteen  men,  thousands  of 
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Queen’s  people  everywhere  were  glad 
that  night,  and  hundreds  of  Old  Grads 
back  for  Reunion  were  made  completely 
happy. 

It  was  a  noble  victory.  As  one  promi¬ 
nent  Queen’s  man  said,  it  was  better  to 
win  that  game  than  five  championships. 

The  following  week,  in  Toronto,  the 
stout-hearted  Queen’s  brigade,  still  out¬ 
numbered,  again  outplayed  Varsity, 
leading  the  way  throughout  fifty-eight 
minutes  of  the  game.  However,  the  wind 
and  a  quick  return  by  Coulter  combined 
to  snatch  the  victory  from  them  in  the 
last  minute.  With  fifteen  seconds  left  to 
play,  the  smart  Varsity  back-fielder,  kick¬ 
ing  with  the  wind,  hoofed  the  winning 
point.  The  score  was  7-6 ;  and  it  was,  to 
use  a  hackneyed  term,  a  moral  victory 
for  Queen’s. 

On  November  3,  McGill  moved  into 
Kingston.  They  brought  the  senior  foot¬ 
ball  team,  the  rugger  team,  the  soccer 
team,  the  band  and  several  hundred  root¬ 
ers.  In  a  bruising,  battling  game  at  the 
Richardson  Stadium,  Queen’s  took  the 
verdict.  The  game  turned  on  an  attempt¬ 
ed  forward  pass  by  McGill,  when  Zvon- 
kin  ripped  through  the  defence,  upset  the 
passer,  snatched  the  ball  as  it  fell  from 
the  McGill  man’s  hands,  and  galloped 
thirty  yards  for  a  touchdown.  After  that 
the  Tricolour  were  never  headed,  and  the 
final  score  was  8-4. 

There  were  dull  moments  in  the  game, 
when  the  traditional  two-bucks-and-a- 
kick  tactics  prevailed,  but  there  were 
equally  exciting  moments  as  well.  The 
Redmen  fought  savagely ;  in  the  final 
moments  of  the  battle,  they  threw  for¬ 
ward  passes  one  after  the  other,  in  a  last, 
desperate  bid  for  victory.  They  were 
not  out  of  the  game  until  the  final  whis¬ 
tle  sounded. 

Which  brings  the  football  season  up 
to  date  and  up  to  press  time.  Queen’s 
are  tied  with  Varsity  for  league  leader¬ 
ship,  and  will  go  into  the  play-off  in  To¬ 
ronto,  probably  on  November  17.  And 
they  should  win.  Anyway,  it  has  been  a 
stirring  season. 

Intermediate  Football 

HE  Queen’s  Intermediates  are  the 
champion  in-and-outers  of  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  league,  if  nothing  more. 
They  started  the  season  in  a  blaze  of 


glory  on  Thanksgiving  day,  vanquishing 
Ottawa  University  in  Kingston  by  20-1. 
They  played  smart,  heads-up  football  all 
the  way ;  their  plays  clicked  like  clock¬ 
work  ;  they  could  do  nothing  wrong. 

In  that  game  Ted  Young,  fleet  half-back 
of  the  team,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  with  a  sparkling  display  of  back- 
field  running,  kicking  and  plunging. 
Among  other  things,  he  ran  an  Ottawa 
punt  back  sixty  yards  for  a  touchdown. 
In  consequence  of  which  he  was  the  first 
intermediate  to  be  drafted  into  senior 
ranks  when  Ted  Reeve’s  dark  hour  was 
upon  him. 


JOHNNY  EDWARDS 

An  Ottawa  lad  who  served  an  apprenticeship  on  the 
University  of  Michigan  freshman  team,  and  starred 
at  Queen’s  this  year  as  a  passer  and  broken-field 
runner.  He  sufflfered  a  badly  sprained  ligament  in 
mid-season. 

After  that  exhibition  the  Intermediates 
went  to  Toronto  and  were  beaten  11-3. 
Conspicuous  on  the  Varsity  line-up  were 
Bruce  Fenner  and  Whitey  Mille,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  senior  team.  Fenner's  kicking 
was  a  great  help  to  the  Blues. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  October 
20,  the  Tricolour  journeyed  to  the  Capi¬ 
tal,  there  to  tangle  with  the  Ottawa  col¬ 
legians,  whom  they  had  so  thoroughly 
trounced  in  their  opening  fixture.  They 
were  without  the  services  of  Ted  Young, 
who  had  by  that  time  been  promoted  to 
senior  company.  Whether  or  not  Young’s 
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absence  was  a  contributing  factor,  the 
Queen's  team  was  beaten  by  13  points  to 
1.  In  the  game  the  Ottawa  boys  reeled 
off  an  80-yard  run  for  a  touchdown. 

So  the  Intermediates  came  home  again 
and  settled  down  to  practice.  Indeed, 
they  must  have  practised  to  good  effect, 
because  when  Varsity  invaded  the  Lime¬ 
stone  City  precincts  on  October  27,  the 
Presbyterians  defeated  them  16-13.  It 
was  a  cold,  dreary  day,  and  there  were 
more  players  on  the  field  than  people  in 
the  stands.  Play  was  loose  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  much  fumbling,  some  of  which 
paved  the  way  for  scoring  by  the  Queen's 
opportunists. 


ARCHIE  KIRKLAND 

A  Malvern  Collegiate  product  who  plunges  like  an 
express  train  and  is  on  his  way  to  the  heights  in 
Intercollegiate  football. 

In  a  mid-week  game,  on  October  31, 
the  R.  M.  C.  cadets  came  over  and  got 
themselves  thoroughly  trimmed  before 
going  back  across  the  bridge.  The  score 
was  21-1. 

At  press  time  Varsity  is  leading  the 
league  with  a  one-point  margin  over 
Queen’s.  The  Blues  have  yet  to  play  Ot¬ 
tawa,  and  the  Tricolour  has  a  return  en¬ 
gagement  with  R.  M.  C.  Toronto  and 
Queen’s  will  probably  win  these  games, 
and  if  they  do,  Varsity  will  be  On”  as  far 
as  the  championship  is  concerned. 


Football  Flag-pole 

HE  training  table  of  the  foot- 
ball  team  in  the  Students’  Union  is 
graced  this  year  with  a  unique  miniature 
flag-pole,  presented  to  the  squad  by  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Macdonald,  Warden  of  the 
Union.  The  pole  is  an  exact  model  of 
those  erected  at  coast-guard  stations 
around  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  sea 
coasts  of  Canada  and  the  other  Domin¬ 
ions.  At  the  peak  is  flown  the  Canadian 
ensign,  and  at  the  masthead  in  Queen’s 
colours  flies  the  Commodore’s  flag.  From 
the  starboard  yard-arm  fly  the  pennants 
of  the  universities  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  senior  Intercollegiate 
football  champions  in  the  last  twelve 
years ;  and  in  this  connection  Queens  is 
represented  by  seven  pennants,  Varsity 
by  three,  McGill  by  one  and  Western 
by  one.  From  the  port  yard-arm  fly  the 
colours  of  the  winning  and  losing  teams, 
in  order  of  merit,  in  all  Oueen's  matches 
for  the  season.  An  attractive  table  deco¬ 
ration,  the  pole  is  also  a  constant  remind¬ 
er  of  the  splendid  record  of  former  Tri¬ 
colour  teams  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
present  squad.  The  model  was  made  by 
Major  Cartmer,  and  the  flags  by  Miss 
Ada  Theal,  dietitian  of  the  Union. 

Rugger 

UEEN'S  rugger  enthusiasts,  who 
had  a  good  team  to  cheer  for  last 
season,  were  given  a  serious  set-back 
when  five  members  of  the  squad  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  spring.  Nevertheless,  the 
1934  edition  of  the  rugger  team  has  been 
carrying  on  splendidly. 

In  a  pre-season  exhibition  fixture  with 
Macdonald  College,  which  is  said  to  have 
one  of  the  finest  college  teams  in  Can¬ 
ada,  the  Tricolour  team  won  a  fine,  clear- 
cut  victory  by  11-5.  They  scored  three 
tries,  one  of  which  was  converted.  With 
that  encouragement,  the  club  went  into 
the  brief  league  schedule  with  high 
hopes. 

In  Toronto,  on  October  27,  the  Var¬ 
sity  team  defeated  the  Tricolour  squad 
15-0.  The  Blues  scored  five  tries,  but 
converted  none  of  them.  Possibly  the 
less  said  about  that  game  the  better. 

Oueen’s  entertained  McGill  on  their 
home  campus  on  November  3,  and 
showed  a  distinct  return  to  form,  knot- 
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ting  the  score  at  five-all  in  a  hard-fought 
game.  McGill  secured  the  first  try  early 
in  the  first  period,  taking  the  ball  from 
their  own  forty-yard  line,  and  made  no 
mistake  in  converting  it.  Within  a  few 
minutes  Conacher,  of  Queen’s,  crossed 
the  McGill  line  from  a  forward  rush, 
and  Boyle’s  convert  tied  the  score. 

The  second  half  saw  a  great  deal  of 
hard  playing,  but  no  scoring.  McGill 
three-quarters  were  always  dangerous, 
but  could  not  score;  and  McGill’s  defence 
was  too  strong  for  the  Tricolour. 

Although  the  league  schedule  is  now 
over,  leaving  Varsity  champions  again, 
further  exhibition  games  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  Queen’s  team:  Ruffman, 
Ingles,  Bruce,  Bowle-Evans,  Corlett,  For¬ 
rest,  Boyle,  Bryden,  Harvey,  Brebner, 
Ralston,  Fleming,  Forester,  Ewen  and 
Conacher. 

Track  and  Field 

cGILL  University  athletes,  who 
evidently  believe  in  consistency, 
captured  the  Intercollegiate  track-and- 
field  laurels  again  this  year,  thus  winning 
their  fifth  consecutive  championship. 
Apparently  they  can’t  take  it  or  leave  it 
alone  down  there. 

This  year’s  meet  was  held  in  Montreal. 

McGill  won  handsomely  with  54  points ; 
Varsity  came  in  strongly  to  place  with  48 
tallies;  and  Queen’s  trailed  with  33. 

Bill  Fritz,  fleet  Tricolour  sprinter  and 
member  of  the  Canadian  British  Empire 
Games  team,  proved  to  be  an  iron  man. 
He  won  the  100-yard  event,  clicking  off 
the  distance  in  10.3  seconds.  Following 
which,  he  annexed  the  honours  in  the 
quarter-mile  dash,  covering  the  distance 
in  50.2  seconds.  Incidentally  he  smashed 
a  record  of  thirty-three  years'  standing, 
and  defeated  Phil  Edwards,  Canadian 
Olympic  star,  while  he  was  doing  it. 
After  that  he  took  a  deep  breath  and  won 
the  220-yard  sprint. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Abe  Zvonkin,  who 
stars  meanwhile  on  the  football  team, 
stepped  out  on  the  field  and  established  a 
new  record  for  the  shot-put,  with  a  toss 
of  39  feet  8.5  inches.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  someone  directed  his  attention  to 
the  javelin-throw,  so  he  dusted  his  palms 
and  went  over  and  won  that  too.  And 
as  he  was  leaving  the  field,  he  paused  long 
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enough  to  take  a  second  with  the  discus. 
A  promising  feller,  Abe. 

Queen’s  made  her  best  showing  in  In¬ 
tercollegiate  track  history.  Fritz  and 
Zvonkin  (what  a  combination)  netted  be¬ 
tween  them  five  firsts  and  a  second.  Time 
was  when  the  Tricolour  didn’t  do  nearly 
so  well. 

Tennis 

OWN  at  McGill  they  have  a  young 
man  who  plays  tennis.  His  name  is 
Bob  Murray,  and  he  is  Quebec  provincial 
champion,  and,  since  October  21  last, 
Canadian  Intercollegiate  champion.  He 
gained  the  latter  distinction  at  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  tourney,  held  in  Montreal  this 
year. 

For  Queen’s,  Eric  Connolly,  of  Ottawa, 
made  the  best  showing  at  the  meet.  In 
the  quarter-finals  he  defeated  Robertson, 
of  McGill,  6-3,  6-2.  In  the  semi-finals, 
he  bowed  to  the  brilliant  Murray  after  a 
grilling  struggle,  6-2,  7-5.  Connolly  was 
the  only  Queen’s  man  to  reach  the  semi¬ 
finals. 

The  Ottawa  boy  also  figured  largely 
in  the  doubles.  Paired  with  C.  Findlay, 
he  helped  to  defeat  the  University  of 
Montreal  entry  in  the  quarter-finals,  6-0, 
6-0.  Nothing  indecisive  about  that. 
Nevertheless,  the  Varsity  doubles  team 
eliminated  Oueen’s  in  the  semi-finals, 
(5_4  9_7 

McGill  made  a  clean  sweep,  capturing 
both  singles  and  doubles  titles.  The  Red 
team  scored  14  points ;  Varsity  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  6;  University  of  Montreal  was 
next  with  5 ;  Oueen’s  secured  4 ;  and 
R.  M.  C.  1. 

Women’s  Tennis 

IF  any  vindication  of  the  establishment 
of  co-education  at  Oueen’s  were  need- 
ed,  we  have  the  local  girls  winning  the 
Intercollegiate  women’s  tennis  champion¬ 
ship  for  the  third  consecutive  time  this 
fall.  It  happened  at  Hamilton,  home  of 
McMaster  University,  on  October  19 
and  20. 

Ruth  Fishleigh  and  Barbara  Chubb 
played  brilliantly  for  Queen’s.  Miss 
Fishleigh’s  splendid  victory  in  the  singles 
was  the  feature  of  the  meet;  she  dropped 
only  five  games  in  four  matches,  and  in 
the  finals  defeated  the  Western  runner- 
up  6-1,  6-0.  Miss  Fishleigh  paired  with 
Miss  Chubb  to  capture  the  doubles  cham- 
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pionship  for  Queen’s.  They  vanquished 
the  Varsity  entry  in  a  hard,  three-set 
struggle,  7-5,  2-6,  6-3. 

The  Queen’s  team  played  splendidly 
throughout  the  meet.  Lilianna  Dimitrova 
won  her  first-round  singles  handily,  and 
bowed  to  the  Varsity  champion  in  the 
next  round  only  after  a  thrilling  struggle. 


Aileen  Mason  extended  Western’s  star 
player  in  a  long,  close  match  before  she 
yielded  in  the  first  round,  6-3,  7-5. 

Here,  surely,  is  a  shining  example  for 
the  emulation  of  the  sterner  .  sex  at 
Queen’s !  The  Review,  speaking  for  the 
graduate  body,  congratulates  the  three¬ 
time  champions. 


Toronto 

A  T  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Toronto 
**  Branch  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  held  on  November  2  in 
Eaton’s  Auditorium,  W.  P.  Ferguson, 
Arts  ’08,  principal  of  the  Danforth  Tech¬ 
nical  School,  was  elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Mr.  Duncan  McArthur, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  alumni  sat  down 
to  dinner. 

The  meeting  voted  $200  from  the 
funds  of  the  Branch  toward  the  Grant 
Hall  Fund  of  the  Association. 

The  executive  elected  was  as  follows : 
honorary  presidents,  J.  M.  Macdonnell, 
Arts  ’05,  and  J.  C.  Macfarlane,  Arts  ’ll ; 
past  president,  N.  G.  Stewart,  Arts  ’ll, 
Sc.  T5;  president,  W.  P.  Ferguson;  vice- 
presidents,  J.  R.  Gordon,  Sc.  ’20,  and 
Dr.  A.  E.  Lavell,  Arts  ’92,  J.  A.  C.  Cam¬ 
eron,  LL.B.  ’98,  Arts  ’98,  and  D.  G. 
Geiger,  Sc.  ’22;  secretary,  R.  J.  Aitche- 
son,  Arts  ’29;  treasurer,  A.  H.  Lemmon, 
Arts  ’29;  committee,  J.  A.  Broadbent, 
Arts  ’29,  J.  F.  Comer;  Sc.  ’22,  C.  E. 
Kennedy,  Arts  ’30,  Dr.  W.  W.  McKin¬ 
ley,  Med.  ’03,  P.  A.  Moreland,  Arts  ’24, 
R.  S.  Welsh,  Arts  ’24,  Com.  ’28,  Norman 
McLeod,  Arts  ’27,  Sidney  Parks,  Sc.  ’33, 
Douglas  Muir,  Com.  ’33,  and  R.  M. 
Winter,  Arts  ’26. 

*  *  * 

Eleven  hundred  and  fifty  people 
thronged  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Royal 
York  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  October  27 
at  the  greatest  Queen’s  party  ever  held  in 
Toronto. 

The  loss  of  the  football  game  at  Var¬ 
sity  stadium  in  the  afternoon  did  not 


detract  one  scintilla  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  huge  crowd.  Everyone  was  in 
jovial  mood,  greeting  friends  and  being 
hailed,  in  turn,  by  others. 

The  party  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
Toronto  Branch  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  and  was  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Principal  and  Mrs.  W.  Hamilton 
Fyfe,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Grant,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Macdonnell,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Whitton. 

The  committee  in  charge  comprised 
D.  G.  Geiger,  Sc.  ’22,  (chairman),  J.  A. 
S.  Broadbent,  Arts  ’29,  (secretary),  J.  R. 
Gordon,  Sc.  ’20,  (treasurer),  H.  S. 
Griffin,  Sc.  ’23,  (music),  E.  H.  Coon, 
Sc.  ’21,  J.  R.  Turnpenny,  Com.  ’30,  B.  W. 
Hughes,  Com.  ’26,  Frank  James,  Sc.  ’32, 
and  Paul  Moreland,  Arts  ’24. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
Alumnae  branch  was  held  on  October  1 
in  the  University  Women’s  Club.  The 
executive  for  1934-35  is  as  follows : 
honorary  president,  Mrs  Thos.  McMil¬ 
lan;  president,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Whitton 
(Maude  McMaster),  Arts  T  7;  past 
president,  Dr.  Viola  Davidson,  Arts  T8; 
first  vice-president,  Miss  Mabel  Cattan- 
ach,  Arts  ’26 ;  second  vice-president,  Miss 
Stella  Campbell,  Arts  ’24;  third  vice- 
president,  Miss  Kathleen  Elliott,  Arts 
’26 ;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Anna  Ker- 
foot,  Arts  ’31 ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  Esther  Wagner,  Arts  ’25 ;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Norman  McLeod;  committee,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Harkness  (E.  G.  Rolston),  Arts 
T4,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Ryan  (Kathleen  Whit¬ 
ton),  Arts  ’26,  Mrs.  G.  I.  Johnston 
(M.  Corran),  Arts  ’26. 
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Norand  a 

THE  dinner  given  in  honour  of  Dr. 

Fyfe  by  the  Noranda  Branch  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  on  October 
23  brought  Queen’s  very  much  into  the 
public  eye  in  that  area,  in  spite  of  a  slim 
gathering  of  thirty-five.  Keen  interest 
was  taken  in  the  visit  of  the  Principal, 
far  beyond  the  number  privileged  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Fyfe’s  utter¬ 
ances  in  support  of  the  action  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  against  fraternities. 


J.  N.  ANDERSON  R.  O.  McGEE 

President  Secretary 

The  Principal  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  recent  action 
of  the  A.  M.  S.  supreme  court.  Nor  was 
he  at  any  pains  to  conceal  his  satisfaction 
at  the  defeat  of  Varsity  the  Saturday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  court  session.  The  issues  at 
stake,  and  more  especially  the  vindication 
of  student  government,  were  much  more 
important  than  the  outcome  of  any  foot¬ 
ball  game,  he  delcared.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  fraternity  idea, 
went  on  the  Principal,  but  Queen’s  was 
too  small  and  too  unified  a  university  to 
have  a  number  of  fraternities  competing 
with  one  another. 

Upholding  the  principle  of  student 
government,  Dr.  Fyfe  said  that  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  had  vindicated  itself  on 
innumerable  occasions,  and  was  in  a 
much  better  position  to  deal  with  certain 
phases  of  college  life  than  were  the  Uni¬ 
versity  authorities  themselves.  He  cited 
as  instances  the  ban  on  physical  initia¬ 
tions  and  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
dances. 

Principal  Fyfe  was  the  only  speaker  at 
the  dinner.  J.  N.  Anderson,  Sc.  ’28, 
president  of  the  Branch,  acted  as  chair¬ 
man.  H.  F.  Roscoe,  general  manager 
of  Noranda  Mines,  and  Mrs.  Roscoe,  to¬ 
gether  with  Oliver  Hall,  assistant  general 


manager,  and  Mrs.  Hall,  were  present  as 
special  guests. 

The  group  was  a  young  one,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  new  North.  It  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  for  Queen’s  and  for  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Queen’s.  The  success  of  the  first 
formal  gathering  of  the  Noranda  Branch 
augurs  well  for  its  future  prosperity. 

Kirkland  Lake 

HETHER  because  of,  or  in  spite 
of,  his  Noranda  experiences,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fyfe  was  in  fine  fettle  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Kirkland  Lake  as  guest  of  hon¬ 
our  at  the  first  official  function  of  the 
new  Branch  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  that  area.  The  gathering  took 
the  form  of  an  enjoyable  banquet  in  the 
recreation  hall  of  the  Lake  Shore  Mines 
on  October  24,  and  was  attended  by  sixty- 
eight  alumni,  guests  and  parents  of 
Queen's  students. 

W.  O.  Tower,  Sc.  T2,  who  was  Dr. 
Fyfe’s  host  during  his  visit,  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  banquet,  and  E.  C.  Kee- 
ley,  Sc.  T7,  proposed  the  toast  to  the 
University.  The  reply  of  the  Principal, 
in  which  wit  and  wisdom  were  neatly 
combined,  made  a  splendid  impression  on 
everyone. 


In  describing  the  changes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  gradu¬ 
ates,  Principal  Fyfe  in  humorous  vein 
related  how  the  University  had  been  for¬ 
tunate  of  late  in  suffering  several  disas¬ 
trous  fires.  These  had  been  responsible 
for  the  modernization  of  many  of  the  old 
buildings  and  the  installation  of  up-to- 
date  equipment.  Other  old  buildings,  un¬ 
fortunately,  had  escaped  a  similar  fate. 

Dr.  Fyfe  also  described  the  new  Arts 
curriculum,  the  academic  requirements  in 
Science  and  Medicine,  and  the  nevy  ex¬ 
amination  methods.  The  latter,  hi  be- 
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lieved,  were  an  aid  in  the  development  of 
character.  Their  purpose  was  to  dis¬ 
cover,  not  how  many  facts  the  student 
was  assimilating,  but  what  sort  of  mind 
he  was  developing — the  quality,  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  the  knowledge  he 
was  acquiring. 

Following  the  banquet  and  speeches, 
Queen’s  songs  and  yells  were  again  “ren¬ 
dered"  and  enjoyed,  and  after  that  danc¬ 
ing  brought  to  a  close  the  very  successful 
premiere  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  Branch. 

While  he  was  in  the  Kirkland  Lake 
Camp,  Principal  Fyfe  was  conducted 
through  the  Toburn  Mill  and  the  Lake 
Shore  mill  and  hoist-room.  He  also  spoke 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club. 

Porcupine 

RINCIPAL  FYFE  was  given  a 
royal  welcome  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Timmins  and,  in  turn,  gave  the  Queen’s 
people  in  that  area  a  memorable  two  days. 

In  his  honour  one  hundred  and  thirty 
guests  assembled  at  a  banquet  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  Hotel  on  October  25.  The  gather¬ 
ing  included  alumni  and  their  partners, 
representatives  of  Toronto,  Western  and 
McGill,  and  the  managers  of  the  large 
mines  in  the  Porcupine  district  and 
their  wives. 

R.  G.  McKelvey,  Sc.  ’32,  was  chair¬ 
man  at  the  dinner,  D.  E.  Keeley,  Sc.  TO, 
proposed  the  health  of  Queen’s,  and 
E.  L.  Longmore,  Sc.  T2,  introduced  the 
Principal,  who  made  a  reply  that  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  Dr.  Fyfe 
was  presented  with  a  fine  specimen  of 
high-grade  gold  ore  from  Porcupine  as  a 
token  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Branch 
for  his  visit.  The  ore  was  handsomely 
mounted  as  a  paper  weight,  and  bore  a 
gold  plate  and  suitable  inscription. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  festivi¬ 
ties  the  guests  retired  to  the  Riverside 
Pavilion,  overlooking  the  Metagami 
River,  and  there  danced  on  into  the  night. 
The  Principal  attended  the  dance  for  a 
short  time,  accompanied  by  his  host  and 
hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Longmore, 
and  met  many  of  the  graduates  person¬ 
ally. 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  John 
Knox,  general  manager  of  the  Hollinger 
Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  took  Dr.  Fyfe 


and  Mr.  Longmore  by  airplane  to  the 
Young-Davidson  Mine  in  Matachewan. 
The  party  returned  at  noon  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  luncheon  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Knox. 

That  afternoon  Principal  Fyfe  ad¬ 
dressed  the  students  of  the  Timmins 
High  and  Vocational  School,  of  which 
W.  W.  Tanner,  Arts  ’24,  is  principal.  In 
the  evening  he  again  addressed  a  large 
audience  of  students  and  parents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commencement  exercises 


of  Mr.  Tanner’s  school.  The  evening 
address  was  broadcast  over  the  local  ra¬ 
dio  station. 

The  Branch  is  planning  another  func¬ 
tion  for  early  in  December.  This  will 
take  the  form  of  a  bridge  party,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  the  Queen’s  alumni  in  the 
district  will  make  arrangements  to  attend. 

North  Bay 

*  *  VEN  the  most-educated  people 

-■ — 4  sometimes  miss  trains,"  says  a 
despatch  from  the  North  Country;  and 
the  indirect  compliment  refers  to  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Principal  of 
Queen’s. 

En  route  from  Timmins  to  North  Bay 
to  address  the  Branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  at  the  latter  place  on 
October  27,  Dr.  Fyfe — so  the  story. goes 
— got  off  the  T.  &  N.  O.  “express"  at 
Englehart  for  a  bit  of  lunch.  The  train 
went  on  without  him.  Undaunted,  the 
Principal  secured  an  auto  and  set  out 
apace  for  Cobalt;  but  there  his  train  had 
just  pulled  out,  and  he  was  forced  to 
charter  a  taxi.  Invariably  and  prover¬ 
bially,  tall  tales  come  out  of  the  North; 
but  it  is  alleged  by  one  of  “the  most- 
educated  people”  that  taxi  and  passenger 
missed  regaining  the  train  by  seconds  at 


R.  G.  McKELVEY 
President 


J.  W.  EAWCET'T 
Secretary 
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various  points  along  the  line,  and  actually 
beat  it  to  North  Bay  by  five  minutes. 

At  all  events  Dr.  Fyfe  was  on  hand 
for  a  most  enjoyable  banquet  in  Balfour 
Hall  at  seven  o’clock.  Over  sixty  were 
present  and  the  gathering  included  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Queen’s  graduates  in  the 
city,  a  delegation  of  four  from  Sudbury 
and  two  from  Sturgeon  Falls.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  McGill,  Western  and  To¬ 
ronto  were  also  present ;  and  good-hu¬ 
moured  badinage  was  indulged  in  as  a 
result  of  Queen’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Varsity  that  same  afternoon.  Dr.  Michael 
James,  Med.  ’87,  of  Mattawa,  had  been 
invited  to  propose  the  toast  to  Queen’s, 
but  was  prevented  from  attending  at  the 
last  moment.  The  toast  was  given  by 

J.  H.  McDonald, 
Arts  ’09,  and  Dr. 
Fyfe  replied.  The 
toast  to  the  sister 
universities  was 
made  by  F.  D. 
Wallace,  Arts  ’09, 
and  responded  to 
by  Miss  Phyllis 
Morgan.  Walter 
Little,  Arts  ’28, 
president  of  the 
Branch,  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies. 

In  an  address  that  delighted  everyone 
present,  Principal  Fyfe  referred  to  the 
A.  M.  S.  action  against  fraternities  as 
showing  that  the  student  body  cared  more 
for  the  LTniversity’s  welfare  than  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  football  game.  He  also  spoke 
with  pride  of  the  material  changes  at 
Queen’s,  but  held  that  the  University  still 
preserved  the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the 
past. 

Ottawa 

/\  N  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  by 
'  the  Ottawa  alumnae  in  the  Chelsea 
Club  on  October  3,  when  the  annual 
meeting  and  a  dinner  were  combined. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Keyes  (M.  E.  Hallett),  Arts 
’21,  acted  as  chairman  and  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  along  with 
the  following  executive:  vice-president, 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Garvock  (Ethel  Guthrie), 
Arts  T3;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Fred 
Jeffrey;  councillors,  Miss  Melva  Grant, 
Arts  ’33,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Devine, 
Arts  ’29. 


Victoria 

UEEN’S  alumni  in  Victoria,  B.C., 
held  a  very  successful  gathering  at 
the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  October  31. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Boak,  Arts  T3,  Med.  ’13,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  the  Old 
Country,  spoke  interestingly  of  his  trip 
and  of  conditions  in  England.  W.  E. 
Cook,  Sc.  ’12,  president  of  the  branch, 
presided,  and  J.  W.  Gibson,  Arts  ’08,  led 
in  singing  Queen’s  songs. 

Dr.  Boak  was  optimistic  regarding  the 
economic  situation  in  England.  He  found 
fewer  beggars  in  the  streets,  more  air¬ 
plane  travellers,  a  larger  tourist  business, 
and  more  evidences  of  returning  pros¬ 
perity  than  he  had  on  a  similar  trip  in 
1928.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few  un¬ 
satisfactory  factors,  such  as  the  quietness 
of  the  coal  industry  in  Wales,  and  in  the 
ship-building  yards  on  the  Clyde. 

Montreal 

BOUT  forty  members  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Branch  convened  at  the  sea¬ 
son’s  opening  meeting  on  September  27. 
The  gathering  was  held  in  the  audito¬ 
rium  of  the  Associated  Screen  News 
Building,  where  the  members  were  shown 
several  reels  of  motion  pictures  through 
the  courtesy  of  Associated  Screen  News 
Limited,  of  which  Mr.  B.  E.  Norrish, 
Sc.  ’08,  is  managing  director. 

Branch  activities  for  the  coming  winter 
were  discussed,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a 
busy  season.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  in  the 
Queen’s  Hotel  on  November  15.  The 
election  of  officers  and  committees  for  the 
coming  year  will  then  take  place,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  Queen’s  alumnus  in  the 
Montreal  district  will  be  present. 

Kingston 

N  October  2  Kingston  alumnae  held 
their  first  meeting  of  the  season  in 
Ban  Righ  Hall,  with  the  president,  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Lewis  (Margaret  Davis),  Arts  ’27, 
in  the  chair.  The  sum  of  $175  was  voted 
to  the  Marty  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 
After  the  business  meeting  a  delightful 
musical  programme  was  presented.  It 
included  an  instrumental  trio  by  Profes¬ 
sor  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Gunimer  and  Miss 
Phyllis  Gummer,  and  vocal  numbers  by 
Mrs.  A.  Gilmour. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Anglin — At  the  Women’s  College  Hos¬ 
pital,  Toronto,  on  October  14,  to  Arnold 
Anglin,  Arts  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Anglin,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Cushnie — At  Anson  General  Hospital, 
Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  on  October  1,  to  G.  W. 
Cushnie,  Arts  ’33,  and  Mrs.  Cushnie,  a 
daughter  (Mary  Agnes). 

Grover — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  October 
16,  to  Mr.  George  A.  Grover,  Sc.  ’02,  and 
Mrs.  Grover,  a  son. 

Joslyn — In  Winnipeg,  on  August  11,  to 
C  E.  Joslyn,  Sc.  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Joslyn,  a  son 
(Peter). 

McKay — At  the  Wellesley  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  October  3,  1934,  to  D.  L.  G.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  Arts  ’24,  and  Mrs.  McKay,  of  Willow- 
dale,  Ont.,  a  son. 

McKelvey — On  October  6,  at  the  Medical 
College  Hospital,  Peiping,  China,  to  Dr. 
John  L.  McKelvey,  Arts  ’23,  Med.  ’26,  and 
Mrs.  McKelvey  (Ruth  MacKinnon),  Arts 
’23,  a  son. 

MacNeill  —  At  Summerside  Hospital, 
Summerside,  P.E.I.,  on  September  30,  to 
Dr.  R.  R.  MacNeill,  Med.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Neill,  of  Kensington,  P.E.I.,  a  son. 

Mallory — At  the  Ottawa  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  August  13,  to  G.  D.  Mallory,  Sc. 
’20,  and  Mrs.  Mallory  (Marjorie  Smith), 
Arts  ’23,  a  son  (Robert  Douglas). 

Philp — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavilion, 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  October  29,  to 
J.  H.  Philp,  Arts  ’14,  and  Mrs.  Philp,  a  son. 

Story — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Toronto, 
on  September  12,  to  R.  E.  Story,  Arts  ’30, 
and  Mrs.  Story  (Jessie  Doak),  Arts  ’32,  a 
son  (David  Edmund). 

Marriages 

Broadbent  —  At  Glenmount  United 
Church,  Toronto,  on  October  27,  Marjorie 
Jean  McEachern,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  McEachern,  to  J.  Alan  Broadbent, 
Arts  ’29,  Toronto. 

Curtis — At  Vantage,  Sask.,  on  August  1, 
Elora  May  Wiltse,  to  Clarence  Curtis,  Arts 
’33.  They  are  living  at  908  E.  57th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  Mr.  Curtis  is  studying  for  his 
Ph.D.  degree. 

Hart-Truscott — In  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Chapel,  Queen’s  University,  on  October  6, 
Marion  Ila  Truscott,  Arts  ’31,  of  Kingston, 
to  Robert  Clifford  Hart,  Sc.  ’33.  Miss  Jean 
Truscott,  Arts  ’34,  was  bridesmaid  and  Mr. 
Harry  Hart,  Com.  ’31,  was  best  man.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hart  will  reside  in  Sudbury. 

Hart-MacFarlane — At  Toronto,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  Jessie  Eileen  MacFarlane,  Arts 
’33,  to  Harry  Leonard  Hart,  Com.  ’31. 


They  will  live  at  1560  Bathurst  St.,  Apt. 
403. 

Huffman — At  Woodstock,  Ont.,  on  July 
14,  Louisa  Fairlie  Huffman,  Arts  ’32,  to 
Stanley  Le  Roy  Krompart,  of  Owen  Sound. 
They  reside  at  847  4th  Ave  E.,  Owen  Sound. 

Joyner — At  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Morrisburg,  Ont.,  on  August  30,  Helena 
Elizabeth  Meikle,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duncan  Meikle,  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Joyner,  Med. 
’28,  of  Pembroke,  Ont. 

MacArthur — At  Martintown,  Ont.,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  18,  Jessie  Belle  MacArthur,  Arts  ’17, 
to  C.  R.  McIntyre.  They  will  reside  on 
King’s  Road,  Martintown,  Ont. 

M.cCouan-Murphy  —  On  December  10, 
1933,  Edith  (Pat)  Murphy,  Arts  ’29,  to  Dr. 
Wallace  McCouan,  Med.  ’33.  Dr.  McCouan 
has  opened  a  practice  at  Carleton  Place, 
Ont. 

MacDonald-Macpherson — In  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  Chapel,  during  August,  Sarah  E. 
MacDonald,  Arts  ’31,  to  Rev.  Arthur  Mac- 
pherson,  Theol.  ’31.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macpher- 
son  are  living  at  McIntyre,  Ont. 

Mann — On  October  12,  in  Knox  College 
Chapel,  Toronto,  Miriam  Alice  Brick,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brick,  to  Dr.  John 
Mann,  Med.  ’27. 

Murphy — At  St.  Joseph’s  Rectory,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  on  June  19,  Ida  Ruth  Fraser,  R.N., 
of  Ottawa,  to  Dr.  J.  Earl  Murphy,  Med.  ’31. 

Perkin — On  July  7,  Miss  Edith  Lawren- 
son,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,.  to  R.  L'.  Perkin,  Arts 
’30.  Mr.  Perkin  is  on  the  high-school  staff 
at  New  Liskeard,  Ont. 

Simmons  —  At  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Kingston,  on  October  31,  Jean  Catherine 
Simmons,  Com.  ’26,  to  Arthur  Lawrence 
Scace,  of  Toronto. 

Steele — At  the  United  Church  parsonage, 
Hastings,  Ont.,  on  June  2,  1934,  Ethyl  Mar¬ 
guerite  Steele,  Arts  ’28,  of  Keene,  Ont.,  to 
James  Bertram  Thompson,  of  Indian  River, 
Ont.  They  are  residing  at  Indian  River. 
For  five  years  previous  to  her  marriage, 
Miss  Steele  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Leamington  High  School. 

Deaths 

Collinson — In  a  tragic  accident  at  his 
Fort  Garry,  Man.,  home,  J.  C.  Collinson, 
K.C.,  Arts  ’98,  met  sudden  death  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20  last,  while  his  classmates  of  ’98 
were  celebrating  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  their  entrance  to  the  University.  A 
workman  lit  a  match  to  examine  a  fuel- 
oil  tank  in  the  basement  of  Mr..  Col- 
linson’s  home,  and,  the  fumes  ignit¬ 
ing,  the  terrific  blast  claimed  the  lives  of 
Mr.  Collinson  and  two  others.  The  Mani¬ 
toba  legal  fraternity  thus  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  figures,  for  Mr.  Collinson  was 
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legislative  counsel  for  the  government  of 
that  province.  Born  at  Seeley’s  Bay,  Ont., 
the  late  barrister  was  fifty-six  years  of  age. 
At  Queen’s  he  majored  in  science,  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  when 
twenty  years  old.  He  went  west  and 
studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  W.  W.  Cole¬ 
man,  at  Stonewall,  Man.  He  practised  law 
in  Winnipeg  from  1907,  and  in  1930  was 
made  King’s  Counsel.  His  appointment  as 
legislative  counsel  came  in  1931,  after  he 
had  started  work  on  revision  of  Manitoba 
statutes.  He  had  long  been  associated  with 
the  national  committee  effecting  uniformity 
of  law.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  to 
whom  sincere  sympathy  is  extended. 

Darch — One  of  the  most  popular  mem¬ 
bers  of  Arts  ’34,  Walter  John  Darch,  of 
Hamilton,  died  on  October  6  in  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  General  Hospital 
after  a  prolonged  ill¬ 
ness.  Jack  Darch  was 
born  in  Toronto  in 
1908,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Darch.  He  attended 
Parkdale  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  Toronto,  Ham¬ 
ilton  Central  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute,  and 
also  the  Hamilton  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  Entering 
w.  j.  darch  Queen’s  in  Commerce 

in  1930,  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  many  student  activities  and 
earned  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  About 
examination  time  in  1933  he  was  operated 
upon  for  appendicitis.  Later,  complica¬ 
tions  set  in,  necessitating  further  opera¬ 
tions  which  failed  to  save  his  life.  He  is 
mourned  by  many  friends,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Queen’s  is  extended  to  his  be¬ 
reaved  relatives. 

Maclennan — At  his  home,  42  Bedford 
Road,  Toronto,  Dr.  Duncan  Neil  Maclen¬ 
nan,  Med.  ’91,  passed  away  on  October  18. 
The  late  Dr.  Maclennan,  after  leaving 
Queen’s  went  to  London,  England,  for 
postgraduate  work  and  in  1896  secured  his 
M.R.C.S.  (England)  and  L.R.C.P.  (London). 
He  was  prominent  as  an  eye,  ear  and  throat 
specialist  in  Toronto.  Interment  took  place 
at  Port  Hope. 

McEwen — On  August  25  Dr.  Alexander 
D.  McEwen,  of  724  Pickering  Street,  Og- 
densburg,  N.Y.,  died.  Dr.  McEwen  was 
born  in  Matilda,  Ont.,  attended  Iroquois 
High  School,  and  entered  Queen’s  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  secured  his  M.D. 
degree  in  1895. 

Nolan — In  the  later  part  of  February  of 
this  year,  the  death  occurred  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Nolan,  Med.  ’16.  The  late  Dr.  Nolan  was 
born  in  Toronto  and  before  coming  to 
Queen’s  attended  S't.  Michael’s  College  and 
Loyola.  He  secured  his  M.B.  in  1916  at  a 
special  war-time  Convocation.  Latterly  he 
had  practised  at  2793  Danforth  Avenue,  To¬ 
ronto. 


Wright — After  an  illness  of  six  weeks, 
Albert  Wright,  who  received  his  B.Sc.  in 
mining  at  Queen’s  in  1905,  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Welland,  Ont.,  on  September  11 
last.  Mr.  Wright,  who  had  gone  to  Welland 
from'  Brockville  some  twenty-six  years 
ago,  was  a  well-known  and  esteemed  resi¬ 
dent  of  his  adopted  town.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  chief  engineer  for  Page- 
Hersey  Tubes,  Ltd.  He  was  fifty-six  years 
of  age,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow.  In¬ 
terment  was  at  Brockville. 

Notes 

1880-99 

Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  Med.  ’94,  of  Kingston, 
Dr.  James  Y.  Connell,  Med.  ’02,  of  Re¬ 
gina,  and  F.  M.  Connell,  Sc.  ’06,  of  Toronto, 
were  bereaved  on  November  6,  by  the  death 
of  their  father,  Martin  Connell,  at  the  age 
of  ninety. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde,  Arts  ’83,  is  giving 
a  series  of  lectures  on  books  in  biography, 
fiction,  history  and  general  interest  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evenings  over  the  radio  station  of 
the  University  of  Alberta. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Embury,  Med.  ’96,  M.P.  for  the 
riding  of  Hastings-Peterboro  for  the  last 
three  sessions,  has  practised  at  Bancroft, 
Ont.,  for  many  years. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Melville,  Med.  ’92,  and  Mrs. 
Melville  (Mary  Donovan),  Arts  ’92,  have 
returned  to  their  home  at  335  Third  Ave¬ 
nue  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  after  a 
five  months’  tour  around  the  world.  Mrs. 
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You  can  save  time  by  pur¬ 
chasing  our  Money  Orders  when 
you  visit  the  branch  of  this 
Bank  where  you  keep  your  ac¬ 
count. 

We  also  assist  you  to  save 
time  by  giving  you  the  service 
which  exactly  suits  your  pur¬ 
pose,  for  our  remittances  can  be 
made  by  mail,  telegraph,  cable 
or  radio.  The  cost  is  moderate. 
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OF  COMMERCE 
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V  ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY  V 


HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  &  GOWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
OTTAWA.  CANADA 
GEO.  F.  HENDERSON.  K.C..  ARTS  ’84 
WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE,  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 
DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH,  ARTS  '20 
J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 

ASSOCIATE  COUNSEL:  CHARLES  MORSE,  K.C. 


TWIGG  8t  WRIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 
ETC. 

J.  F.  TWIGG.  K.C.,  ARTS  '12 
W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A.,  ARTS  ’12 

14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG., 
WINDSOR.  ONT 


MACFARLANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 
&  MARTIN 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

212  KING  W..  TORONTO 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE,  K.C.,  ARTS  ’ll 
H.  KEN  THOMPSON 
R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 
CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 


G.  E.  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  '12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

BARRISTERS  &  SOLICITORS 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER.  B.C 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "MERCA" 


ALLAN.  LAIRD,  DAVIS,  HAFFNER  &  HOBKIRK 
ALLAN,  LAIRD,  MACINNES  &.  MILNE 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  ETC. 

OF  THE  BARS  OF  MANITOBA.  SASKATCHEWAN 
AND  ALBERTA 


VICTORY  BUILDING. 
333  MAIN  STREET 


WINNIPEG. 

CANADA 


ALEX.  E.  Macrae,  Sc.  *14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 
SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 


MclLRAITH  6t  MclLRAlTH 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
56  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRAITH,  ARTS  ’16 
GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 


CREELMAN  AND  EDMISON 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

JOHN  J.  CREELMAN,  K.C. 

J.  ALEX.  EDMISON.  ARTS  '26 


215  ST.  JAMES  ST.  WEST 
MONTREAL 


PHONE 

HARBOUR  3655 


ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  23, 

601  STAR  BLDG.,  KING  ST..  TORONTO. 
UNDERWRITER  FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA. 
WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PAR- 
T1CULARS  REGARDING  MUTUAL  RE- 
TIREMENT  INCOME  AND  LIFE  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  CONTRACTS. 


PROFESSIONAL.  ALUMNI: 

KEEP  YOUR  NAME  BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 
GRADUATES  AND  HELP  THE  ’’REVIEW” 

BY  USING  SPACE  IN. THIS 
DIRECTORY 


Melville’s  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  her  health  is  much  improved  and 
that  she  expects  to  visit  Kingston  and  vicin¬ 
ity  next  summer. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Munro,  Arts  ’96,  spent  last 
summer  on  a  trip  to  Japan,  where  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  spending  a  day  with 
Toshi  Ikehari,  Arts  ’96,  who  has  lived  in 
Yokohama  since  his  graduation. 

Judge  M.  B.  Tudhope,  Arts  ’97,  of  Brock  - 
ville,  was  bereaved  on  October  14  by  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

1900-09 

A.  W.  Baird,  Arts  ’06,  has  been  principal 
of  the  Renfrew  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vo¬ 
cational  School  for  several  years. 


Dr.  L.  M,.  Dawson,  Med.  ’09,  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Travellers  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  His  residence 
address  is  39  Ansonia  Street. 

Dr.  J.  M.  MacEachern,  Arts  ’02,  (Ph.D. 
’06,  Leipzig),  has  been  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  at  the  University  of  Alberta  since  1909. 
in  1933  he  received  an  LL.D.  from  that  in¬ 
stitution. 

Miss  Lola  McLeod,  Arts  ’04,  Kingston, 
was  bereaved  on  October  4  by  the  death  of 
her  father,  Mr.  John  McLeod,  of  Toronto. 

J.  L.  Williams,  Sc.  ’09,  H.  J.  Williams, 
Sc.  ’17,  and  Knox  Williams,  Arts  ’26,  were 
bereaved  on  October  29  by  the  death  of 
their  father,  L.  J.  Williams,  at  Kingston. 
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Dr.  I.  G.  Barber,  Arts  ’16,  is  now  devel¬ 
opment  engineer  with  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  all  in¬ 
spection  and  machine-development  work. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Brodie  (Mary  Shearer),  Arts 
’17,  of  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  visited  friends 
in  the  East  this  fall  and  attended  the 
Queen’s  reunion. 

D.  G.  Browne,  Sc.  ’15,  is  now  with  Ap¬ 
palachian  Coals,  Inc.,  Transportation  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wilbur  F.  Chown,  C.A.,  Arts  ’17,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  accountant  examiner 
in  the  agricultural-economics  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Lt.-Col.  P.  E.  Earnshaw,  Sc.  ’15,  has  been 
moved  from  the  General  Staff  headquarters 
at  Calgary  to  those  of  M.D.  No.  6,  at  Hali¬ 
fax. 

J.  W.  Edwards,  Arts  ’19,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Edwards,  Arts  ’26,  were  bereaved  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26  by  the  death  of  their  sister,  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Edwards,  Hamilton. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Elliott,  Med.  ’16,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  lecturer  in  medicine  for  the  nursing 
school  of  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
succeeding  the  late  Dr.  E.  C.  D.  MacCallum. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Goldring,  Arts  ’18,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  education  in  Toronto,  addressed  the 
Twin  Cities  Teachers’  Institute  at  Port 
Arthur  on  October  15. 

W.  H.  H.  Green,  Arts  ’14,  is  principal  of 
the  Fort  William  Vocational  School. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Hawley,  Arts  ’18,  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  Queen’s,  was  one  of  eighteen 
Canadians  who  were  created  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  this  year. 

W.  H.  Losee,  Sc.  ’12,  of  the  mining,  met¬ 
allurgical  and  chemistry  branch  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  recently  attend¬ 
ed  the  annual  western  meeting  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at 
Calgary.  He  also  visited  several  of  the 
mines  in  Western  Canada,  as  well  as  the 
offices  of  the  mines  departments  of  the  va¬ 
rious  provinces. 

Rev.  J.  D.  McCrae,  Arts  ’13,  Theol.  ’16, 
of  Montreal,  conducted  the  89th  anniversary 
services  of  Cooke’s  United  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  October  28. 

J.  C.  Macfarlane,  Arts  ’ll,  counsel  for 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Toronto, 
addressed  the  regular  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Commerce  Club  at  Queen’s  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2. 

E.  H.  Morrow,  Arts  ’19,  is  now  trade 
sales  manager  for  the  Macmillan  Company 
of  Canada,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Murray,  Med.  ’15,  has  been  do¬ 
ing  industrial  medicine  work  since  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army  in  1918.  He  is  now 
with  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  as  head  of  its  medical  depart¬ 
ment,  with  8,000  to  10,000  employees  under 
his  care. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Page,  Arts  T3,  Med.  ’16,  is 
medical  supervisor  for  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America,  at  Newark, 
N.J. 


Dr.  H.  E.  Preston,  Med.  ’16,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  vice-counsellor  at  the  district  medical 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association 
held  at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital,  on 
October  12.  Dr.  Campbell  Laidlaw,  Med. 
’07,  Ottawa,  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  staff,  Dr.  G.  W.  Mylks,  Med.  ’97,  Dr. 
R.  R.  MacGregor,  Med.  ’16,  Dr.  John  Orr, 
Med.  ’23,  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Boucher,  Med.  ’28, 
all  addressed  the  meeting. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Rayson,  Arts  ’17,  was  recently 
appointed  temporary  special  lecturer  in 
pastoral  theology  at  Trinity  College,  To¬ 
ronto.  He  is  undertaking  this  work  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  regular  pastoral  work. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Scott  (Helen  Ford),  Arts  ’13, 
and  Mrs.  R.  D.  P.  Davidson  (Willa  Ford), 
Arts  ’14,  were  bereaved  on  August  26  by 
the  death  of  their  father,  Rev.  J.  E.  Ford, 
of  Goderich,  Ont.  Their  mother  died  a  year 
previously. 

H.  C.  Sherk,  Sc.  ’15,  is  now  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Erie  Resistor 
Corporation,  Erie,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Spring,  Sc.  ’16,  has  been  on  the  en¬ 
gineering  staff  of  the  Collins  Bay  Peniten¬ 
tiary  for  some  time. 

1920-29 

Miss  Myrtle  Adams,  Arts  ’25,  is  on  the 
staff  of  York  Memorial  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto. 

Dr.  Henrietta  R.  Anderson,  Arts  ’25, 
whose  teaching  career  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  has  been  a  remarkable 
one,  was  recently  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Victoria  Normal  School. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Buchanan,  Med.  ’27,  is  now  in 
general  practice  at  Minto,  N.B. 

B.  W.  Budgeon,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Greene-S'tabell  Mines,  Amos, 
Que.,  was  recently  moved  to  Toronto  to 
serve  as  consultant  and  advisor  to  the  J.  E. 
Hammell  mining  interests. 

Colin  Campbell,  Sc.  ’22,  of  Northbrook, 
Ont.,  was  elected  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  by  a  large  majority  in  Fronte- 
nac-Addington  in  September. 

Miss  Helen  Charlesworth,  Arts  ’22,  of  the 
York  Memorial  Collegiate  Institute,  spent 
the  summer  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria. 

S.  C.  Clegg,  Arts  ’29,  is  now  district  man¬ 
ager  and  educational  supervisor  for  the 
North  American  Life  Insurance  Company, 
at  Brantford,  Ont. 

D.  N.  Culver,  Sc.  ’27,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  Toronto,  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  division  transmis¬ 
sion  engineer,  Central  Northern  division. 

C.  B.  Dawson,  Sc.  ’17,  is  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  and  managing  director  of  Poundmaker 
Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Bissett,  Man. 

B.  O.  W.  Dryvynsyde,  Arts  ’29,  is  now 
teaching  at  St.  George’s  School,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Edgar  Eade,  Arts  ’29,  principal  of  Fran¬ 
cis  School,  Fort  William,  has  secured  his 
B.Paed.  degree. 

Dr.  Darius  Echoo,  Med.  ’21,  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
P.  Nicoll,  Med.  ’24,  are  practising  at  Los 
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Angeles,  Calif.,  both  specializing  in  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  work. 

J.  Alex.  Edmison,  Arts  ’27,  until  recently 
a  member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Calder,  Rolfe 
and  Edmison,  Montreal,  is  now  associated 
with  J.  C.  Creelman,  K.C.,  in  the  general 
practice  of  law  in  Montreal,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Creelman  and  Edmison,  215  St. 
James  St.,  W. 

Rev.  D.  K.  Faris,  Arts  ’23,  who  recently 
returned  to  North  Honan,  China,  after  his 
first  furlough,  was  the  author  of  an  infor¬ 
mative  article  on  Chinese  agriculture,  en¬ 
titled  “Rural  Economy,”  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  “Honan  Quarterly.” 

Dr.  Gordon  Farnham,  Arts  ’29,  Sc.  ’31, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation,  Toronto.  He  secured  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Manchester  this 
year. 

C.  S.  Finkle,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  stationed  at 
Bombay,  India  (and  not  in  Russia  as  previ¬ 
ously  reported  in  the  “Review”)  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  India,  Ltd.,  on  as¬ 
sembly  and  service. 

R.  L.  Hale,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching  in  Lind¬ 
say  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Janie  Henderson,  Arts  ’25,  left  on 
October  23  for  a  five  weeks’  cruise  of  the 
West  Indies. 

C.  S.  Johnston,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  Greene-Stabell  Mines, 
Arnos,  Que. 

Dr.  R.  D.  MacNeill,  Med.  ’28,  is  now 
practising  at  Kensington,  P.E.I. 


Miss  Doris  McClelland,  Arts  ’20,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  Wallaceburg,  Ont. 

Miss  Josie  Medd,  Arts  ’24,  of  London, 
Ont.,  was  bereaved  on  October  2  by  the 
death  of  her  father,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Medd,  who 
had  been  prominent  for  his  ministry  in 
Western  Ontario  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Dr.  Clifford  D.  Moore,  Med.  ’28,  has  been 
named  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  74  Fenwood  Road, 
Boston,  Mass.  After  graduation  Dr.  Moore 
was  physician  at  Medfield  State  Hospital, 
and  later  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  He  was  married  in  1930  and 
has  one  son. 

Dr.  W.  S.  (Curly)  Paul,  Med.  ’21,  who 
for  several  years  practised  at  Cochrane, 
Ont.,  has  recently  opened  an  office  in 
Kingston,  where  he  is  specializing  in  surg¬ 
ery  and  gynaecology.  Last  year  he  did 
postgraduate  work  in  Vienna,  Budapest  and 
Edinburgh. 

John  D.  Ralph,  Arts  ’24,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  classics  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  is  at  present  on  leave  of 
absence  and  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Jack  S.  Robinson,  Sc.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  bereaved 
on  October  16  by  the  death  of  their  22- 
month  old  son,  “Jimmie.” 

M.  L.  Thompson,  S’c.  ’24,  formerly  of 
Kenmore,  N.Y.,  has  moved  to  901  Berkley 
Ave.,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  radio-engineering  work. 
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F.  R.  Archibald,  Arts  ’33,  recently  joined 
the  chemical  staff  of  the  Beattie  Gold  Mines, 
Noranda,  Que. 

P.  G.  Benjafield,  Sc.  ’32,  is  temporarily 
employed  on  construction  work  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Nickel  Co.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

J.  B.  Callan,,  Arts  ’32,  is  teaching  at 
Smith’s  Falls,  Ont. 

Gertrude  Cameron,  Arts  ’32,  is  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  the  high  school  at 
Paris,  Ont. 

Miss  Jean  Cameron,  Arts  ’34,  is  in  France 
studying  at  the  Sorbonne  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Jean  Cameron,  Arts  ’10. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Thomas  Chapais,  LL.D.  ’32,  of 
Quebec  City,  was  bereaved  on  October  5  by 
the  death  of  his  wife. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Cleland,  Med.  ’30,  was  bereaved 
on  September  26  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Cleland,  Kingston. 

Ellis  Darling,  Arts  ’31,  Campbellford, 
Ont.,  was  bereaved  on  October  29  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  formerly  Harriet  Don¬ 
nelly,  of  Kingston. 

Ralph  Ellis,  Arts  ’33,  is  principal  of  the 
continuation  school  at  Brooklin,  Ont. 

J.  M.  H.  Ferguson,  S'c.  ’33,  Arts  ’33, 
Monklands,  Ont.,  was  recently  bereaved  by 
the  death  of  his  father. 

John  French,  Sc.  ’32,  is  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pandora  Mines,  Amos,  Que. 

R.  C.  Gardiner,  Sc.  ’31,  formerly  with  the 
Shell  Oil  Company,  at  Montreal,  is  now 
chemist  with  Industrial  Utilities,  Limited, 
lubricating  engineers,  Montreal. 

Walter  L.  Gilliland,  Com.  ’30,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  post  of  cashier  at  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Company’s  office  at  Guelph. 

W.  D.  Gilmore,  Arts  ’32,  is  teaching  at 
the  Glebe  Collegiate  Institute,  Ottawa,  and 
also  coaching  the  football  teams  of  that 
school. 

W.  C.  Gussow,  Sc.  ’33,  is  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  again  this  session,  doing  further  work 
in  geology. 

Stewart  Ireton,  Arts  ’31,  is  with  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company,  at 
Ottawa. 

A.  W.  Johnston,  Sc.  ’34,  is  back  at  the 
University  this  session,  doing  postgraduate 
work  in  geology. 

Dr.  D.  T.  R.  M.cColl,  Med.  ’33,  has  opened 
a  practice  at  St.  Andrews  East,  Que. 

Parker  McIntosh,  Sc.  ’32,  is  now  chemist 
for  the  Jonquierre  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquierre, 
Que.  His  address  is  31  Lapointe  St.,  Keno- 
gami,  Que. 

Dr.  P.  N.  McLachlan,  Med.  ’32,  is  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  at  Buckingham,  Que. 

M.  St.  J.  Macphail,  Arts  ’33,  is  attending 
Oxford  University.  Last  year  he  received 
his  M.A.  from  McGill. 

E.  O.  Magnusson,  Sc.  ’33,  is  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Goldcrest  Mines,  Ltd.,  at 
Hardrock,  Ont. 

Trevor  M.iller,  Com.  ’32,  supervisor  of  the 
Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Company  at 
Kingston,  was  bereaved  early  in  October 
by  the  death  of  his  father  at  Peterboro. 


Miss  Evelyn  Mills,  Arts  ’32,  is  teaching 
at  the  Vaughan  Road  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto. 

R.  T.  Sawle,  Sc.  ’34,  is  doing  postgraduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Howard  Scharfe,  Arts  ’31,  has  gone  to 
Columbia  University  to  do  postgraduate 
work  in  theology.  Before  leaving  Ottawa 
a  dinner  was  given  by  the  local  Y.M.C.A. 
in  his  honour  and  in  recognition  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  services  as  young  men’s  secretary 
of  that  association. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Smellie,  Med.  ’32,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Veraguas  Mines,  Panama,  has 
taken  over  a  practice  at  Prescott,  Ont. 

A.  E.  Smith,  Sc.  ’34,  is  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Canadian  Pandora  Gold  Mines, 
Amos,  Que. 

Mac  Squires,  Com.  ’33,  is  now  with  the 
group  department  of  the  Confederation  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Toronto. 

W.  P.  Wilgar,  Arts  ’33,  who  did  postgrad¬ 
uate  work  in  English  and  history  at  Queen’s 
last  session,  is  at  present  at  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  England. 

C.  E.  Woolgar,  Sc.  ’34,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  A.  Reyrolle  and  Company,  2  Smythe 
Drive,  Hebburn-on-Tyne,  England. 

General 

E.  C.  Kyte,  University  Librarian,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  University  Club  of  Ottawa  on 
October  17  on  “A  National  Library  for 
Canada.” 
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EDUCATION  AND  PEACE 

By  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe 

A  radio  address  delivered  during  November,  as  one  of  a  series 
broadcast  for  the  League  of  Nations  Society  in  Canada  in 
connection  with  its  Dominion-wide  study  project 
on  “The  Security  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Citizen  in  the  Collective  System.” 

1AM  speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  Society  in 
Canada.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  I  have  asked  myself  this  question : 
“Do  I  wish  to  be  governed  by  Reason  or  by  Force?”  And  it  is  obvious  also 
what  answer  I  have  given  to  that  question.  I  have  answered,  “By  Reason.” 
Well,  the  instrument  or  machinery  of  Force  is  armaments,  which  we  all  want 
to  reduce,  if  only  we  could  feel  secure  without  them.  The  machinery  of 
Reason  in  international  affairs  is  the  League  of  Nations,  the  machinery  of 
reasonable  consultation.  That  machinery  is  still  imperfect,  partly  because 
we  have  left  it  unfinished,  partly  because  we  have  misused  it.  But  there  is 
no  other  machinery  for  the  purpose.  And  until  we  patch  up  the  machinery 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  make  use  of  it,  we  can  never  feel  secure. 

That  is  obvious,  and  it  sounds  simple.  But  it  is  in  fact  a  tough  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  demands  thought  and  trouble  and  time.  It  may  take  us  generations 
to  perfect  the  machinery  of  international  co-operation.  But  it  must  be  done, 
for  if  we  fail,  war  will  rob  and  ruin  us,  victor,  vanquished  and  neutral  alike. 
That  seems  to  me  beyond  dispute. 

How  are  we  to  set  about  this  task,  which  is  essential  to  the  security  and 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  descendants?  The  first  step  is  to  form  public 
opinion.  And  the  opinion  that  is  of  most  value  for  our  purpose  i,s  the  opinion 
of  the  young,  because  this  is  a  long  job  and  they  will  go  on  living  after  we 
are  dead.  It  is  difficult,  too,  for  older  people  to  change  the  ideas  which 
were  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  before  the  war.  Our  hope  lies  in  the  rising 
generation.  How  can  we  best  foster  that  hope  ? 

Not  by  direct  propaganda;  certainly  not  by  adding  “Peace”  or  “The 
Collective  System”  as  a  new  subject  in  the  syllabus  of  matriculation.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  are  obliged  to  study  for  examination  a  play  of  Shakespeare  usually 
conceive  a  life-long  distaste  for  all  dramatic  poetry.  It  would  be  the  same, 
I  am  sure,  with  the  League  of  Nations  if  we  obliged  school-children  to  “get 
it  up”  and  “get  it  off”  as  a  subject  of  examination.  The  best  methods  of  in¬ 
fluencing  opinion  are  indirect.  The  art  of  advertisement  has  taught  us  that. 
And  the  means  to  be  used  are  the  teachers.  They  will  serve  our  purpose,  I 
believe,  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  conviction  that  it  is  a 
teacher’s  high  privilege  and  duty  to  provide  the  best  possible  environment 
for  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  young  people,  who 
will  have  in  due  course  to  solve  this  problem  and  many  other  problems  of 
human  life.  If  this  is  the  teachers’  attitude  to  their  work,  they  won’t  try  to 
dictate  answers  and  supply  ready-made  solutions,  because  they  can’t  foresee 
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the  circumstances  of  the  future.  But  they  can  prepare  their  pupils  to  face 
the  future,  when  it  comes,  by  helping  them  to  understand  the  nature  of  human 
life. 

This  can  be  done  in  very  many  ways,  whatever  may  be  the  teacher’s 
“subject.”  Let  me  give  an  example  of  one  point  of  view  which  may  be 
fostered  at  school  and  at  a  university,  both  inside  the  classroom  and  perhaps 
still  more  outside  it. 

Freedom  is  an  idea  that  appeals  strongly  to  young  people.  They  all  want 
to  be  as  free  as  possible.  Every  human,  being  wants  to  be  free.  Just  as  a 
plant  or  an  animal  by  natural  process  develops  as  perfectly  as  its  heredity 
and  environment  permit,  so  every  human  being  by  primal  instinct  seeks  to 
realize  his  possibilities,  to  be  himself.  How  is  this  power  to  be  won?  Only 
by  grasping  the  truth  that  man  is  a  social  ceature  and  that  to  lead  a  human 
life  we  need  each  other.  To  secure  our  own  freedom,  we  must  allow  the 
same  freedom  to  others.  To  gain  our  freedom  we  must  lose  it. 

That  is  obvious  at  school,  or,  if  it  is  not  obvious,  a  few  hints  from  a 
teacher  can  easily  make  it  clear.  Without  the  authority  which  restricts  the 
freedom  of  each,  there  could  be  no  freedom  for  all.  It  is  only  because  chil¬ 
dren  are  obliged  by  the  authority  of  their  teachers  to  obey  school  rules  that 
they  secure  freedom  for  work  and  play.  Without  that  authority  school  life 
would  be  chaotic  and  violent — “nasty,  brutish  and  short”— and  the  children 
would  not  be  free  to  develop  their  own  personality. 

The  same  truth  is  equally  clear  in  every  civilized  community,  and  here 
again  teachers  can  call  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
authority  of  law  which  both  restricts  and  secures  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  We  endure  the  restrictions  because  the  authority  which  imposes  them 
is  itself  the  source  of  our  freedom  to  live  our  own  lives.  Try  living  alone, 
and  you  will  quickly  realize  that  without  the  co-operation  of  others  you  can't 
do  anything  you  want  to  do.  Freedom  is  exactly  proportionate  to  inter¬ 
dependence. 

Take  the  example  of  traffic  control.  It  is  the  restriction  upon  our  free¬ 
dom  which  enables  us  to  go  where  we  want.  Without  it  we  should  be  always 
stuck  in  a  jam.  And  if  freedom  of  movement  were  not  thus  secured  to  us 
by  restriction,  the  people  with  the  biggest  cars  would  hurtle  all  the  others  off 
the  road,  and  in  self-defence  we  should  all  try  to  have  the  biggest  and  heaviest 
cars  in  order  to  ensure  our  own  freedom  of  movement.  At  that  rate  we 
should  soon  reach  a  deadlock  and  clamour  for  traffic  control  to  make  our 
freedom  of  movement  secure. 

But  isn’t  that  an  exact  analogy  of  the  international  situation — every 
nation  trying  to  provide  for  itself  the  biggest  and  heaviest  busses  in  order 

to  secure  its  own  freedom  of  movement?  How  irrational!  For  the  result 
is  deadlock  and  no  freedom  of  movement  at  all.  The  remedy  is  traffic  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  name  of  that  control  is  the  League  of  Nations. 

Just  as  it  is  our  interdependence  that  makes  us  free  to  develop  our  own 
personality,  so  it  is  the  interdependence  of  nations  that  makes  them  free  to 
develop  their  own  nationality.  The  rule  of  Force  through  preponderance  of 
armament  means  that  each  nation  is  trying  to  live  independently  in  the  jungle. 
And  it  simply  can’t  be  done.  The  attempt  is  bound  to  end  in  disaster.  His- 
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tory  and  Logic  combine  to  teach  that  lesson.  We  should  all  perish,  and 
indeed  are  already  in  danger. 

The  way  to  national  freedom  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  way  to  personal 
freedom.  It  is  to  be  won  only  by  setting  up  and  supporting  some  authority 
as  the  source  of  freedom.  The  rule  of  law  secures  my  freedom,  and  the  rule 
of  law  alone  can  secure  the  freedom  of  my  country.  Security  is  what  we 
care  about,  because  it  is  upon  a  feeling  of  security  that  our  freedom  depends. 

It  is  therefore  no  good  urging  disarmament  until  the  way  to  security  is 
plain.  And  it  is  no  good  ingeminating  peace  until  the  path  of  peace  is  clear. 

That  path,  which  is  also  the  way  to  security,  is  the  path  of  national  co-opera¬ 
tion.  As  in  the  life  of  each  state,  so  in  the  international  area  it  is  only 
co-operition,  interdependence,  a  collective  system  that  can  secure  for  each 
nation  the  maximum  possible  degree  of  freedom. 

It  is  for  that  purpose  that  the  nations  have  united  in  a  league,  but  that 
league  will  not  serve  its  purpose  until  they  make  full  use  of  it.  Remember : 
the  maximum  of  freedom  can  be  secured  only  by  authority  which  imposes 
on  freedom  restrictions  which  are  voluntarily  accepted.  And  the  League  of 
Nations  is  such  an  authority,  set  up  by  the  will  and  consent  of  each  member 
nation,  and  supported  by  each  nation  in  order  to  secure  for  itself  the  right 
to  develop  to  the  full  its  national  personality. 

That  is  a  lesson  which  the  young  will  learn  not  from  books  or  lectures, 
but  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  encouraged  by  their  teachers  and  their 
parents  to  face  the  practical  problems  of  life  in  school  and  home  and  city. 
And  they  may  learn  the  same  lesson  from  life  in  many  other  ways.  If  they 
learn  it  thoroughly,  there  is  hope  for  the  future.  I  see  no  other.  It  is  only 
through  international  co-operation  that  Britons  never,  never  will  be  slaves. 

If  you  agree  with  what  I  have  said,  then  in  your  own  interest  and  in  the 
inteiest  of  the  rising  generation  you  should  do  all  you  can  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  statesmen  and  others  who  are  working  to  preserve  and  complete  the 
collective  system.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  “What  can  I  do?”  Well,  you  can 
read  and  think  and  talk — and  you  can  become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Society  in  Canada,  which  exists  for  this  very  purpose. 


EXTENSION  LECTURES 
PROGRAMME  ANNOUNCED 

THE  series  of  public  lectures  offered 
by  the  University  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Extension  for  1935  will  com¬ 
mence  on  January  14.  This  year  the 
series  has  two  main  divisions :  the  first 
to  be  known  as  the  “Charles  Lamb  Cen¬ 
tenary  Lectures,”  and  the  second  as  “Man 
and  His  Changing  World.” 

As  usual  the  lectures  will  be  delivered 
in  Convocation  Hall  at  five  o’clock  on 
Monday  afternoons,  and  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  Queen's  radio  station, 


CFRC,  at  1510  kilocycles.  The  com¬ 
plete  programme  is  as  follows : 

January  14 — “Lamb  the  Writer.” 

Prof.  J.  A.  Roy. 
January  21 — “Lamb  the  Man.” 

Prof.  W.  D.  Woodhead, 
McGill  University. 
January  2 — “Matter.” 

Prof.  J.  K.  Robinson. 
February  4 — “Race.”  Prof.  R.  O.  Earl. 
February  11 — “Mind.” 

Prof.  G.  LIumphrey. 
February  18 — “The  State.” 

Prof.  N.  McL.  Rogers. 
February  25 — “Business.” 

Prof.  C.  A.  Curtis. 
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ASAMA  YAMA 

By  Dr.  S.  H.  Martin,  Med.  ’15 
(Severance  Hospital,  Seoul,  Korea ) 


AFTER  being  laid  low  by  heat  ex¬ 
haustion  in  the  Medical  Clinic  at 
Seoul,  Korea,  in  1933,  a  welcome  S.O.S. 
came  from  the  famous  health  resort  at 
Karuizawa,  Japan,  to  “come  over”  and 
do  pneumothorax  treatment  for  a  tuber¬ 
cular  patient  there.  After  crossing  the 
cool  Sea  of  Japan,  still  sick,  and  passing 
through  the  Japanese  police,  customs, 
newspaper  reporters  and  other  uninter¬ 
esting  irritants,  in  the  early  dawn  I  got 
my  first  view  of  Japan’s  active  volcano — 
Asama  San. 

While  being  orientated  at  Karuizawa 
and  getting  my  medical  work  started,  I 
often  rode  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
through  the  fine  trees  to  watch  the  golden 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  light  up  the  huge 
mounting  plume  of  smoke  from  Asama 
as  it  rolled  away  to  the  east.  I  therefore 
felt  I  must  climb  to  the  top  of  this  mon¬ 
ster  that  was  liable  at  any  moment  to 
blow  its  head  off.  We  had  read  of  its 
destruction  of  scores  of  villages  when  it 
had  laid  waste  the  country  within  a  radius 
of  thirty  miles ;  we  had  heard  of  the  num¬ 
bers  who  had  been  killed  at  the  top  and 
of  the  foreigner  who  had  been  crushed 
by  a  rock  hurled  from  the  crater  before 
he  could  escape.  I  could  see  through  my 
telescope  the  Shinto  Torii  which  marked 
the  way  of  the  spirits.  Only  two  weeks 
before,  twelve  people  had  committed 
suicide  by  jumping  into  the  crater. 

Then  one  monlight  night  weather  con¬ 
ditions  were  suddenly  ideal ;  and  at 
10  p.m.  we  found  ourselves  in  a  power¬ 
ful  motor-car  climbing  along  the  sunken 
road,  cut  through  twenty  feet  of  volcanic 
ash  and  thick  green  foliage.  On  and  up¬ 
wards  we  went,  with  only  the  stars  hang¬ 
ing  like  lamps  in  the  ambient  blue  of  the 
sky  overhead.  At  11  p.m.  we  reached 
the  outskirts  of  civilization,  three  thous¬ 
and  feet  high,  and  registered  our  names 
at  the  tea  house  as  required  by  the  police 
in  case  we  should  not  return.  (The  po¬ 
lice  are  careful  to  see  that  you  do  not  get 
lost.)  Then  with  a  sturdy  little  Japanese 


guide  we  started  our  five-thousand- foot 
climb  into  the  ethereal  blue,  headed  by 
Dr.  Richard  Roberts,  the  well-known  au¬ 
thor  and  preacher,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

After  two  hours  climbing  we  passed 
the  sheer  incline  down  which  had  flowed 
ten  miles  of  lava  to  bury  the  villages  be¬ 
low.  Here  we  could  see  the  distant  elec¬ 
tric  lights  of  Japanese  cities  miles  away, 
like  “fireflies  tangled  in  a  silver  skein.” 
From  below  us,  wafted  in  the  breeze, 
came  the  shouts  of  Japanese  climbers 
with  electric  torches  to  show  them  the 
path  through  the  scoria,  or  volcanic  ash. 
With  the  help  of  my  staunch  friend, 
D.  A.  McDonald,  of  our  Korean  mission, 
we  reached  at  long  last  the  upper  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  black  wilderness  of  mountain- 
mass  silhouetted  against  the  moonlit  sky. 

’Twas  then  we  had  our  first  “gassing” 
from  the  acrid  sulphur  fumes  and  smoke 
from  the  crater,  forcing  us  to  bury  our 
faces  in  wet  handkerchiefs  and  to  rest 
behind  huge  rocks  which  had  been  blown 
out  of  the  walls  of  the  crater.  Then  on 
and  up,  gasping  for  pure  air  until,  breath¬ 
less,  we  threw  ourselves  down  on  the 
edge  of  nowhere  to  gaze  in  awe  and 
silence  into  “Hades,”  eight  hundred  feet 
beneath.  Sheer  down  below  us  lay  a  red 
molten  lake,  around  the  centre  of  which 
were  great  white-hot  tunnels  from  which 
huge  flames  rushed  up  and  lava  boiled 
and  overflowed  to  the  cooler  sides  of  the 
vertical  walls.  Great  clouds  of  sulphur 
and  steam  swirled  and  eddied  up  the 
abysmal  walls,  which  echoed  the  eerie 
roar  and  rumble  of  the  huge  cauldron, 
while  overhead  sailed  on  the  moon  in  all 
her  placid  serenity. 

We  were  rapt  in  a  vision  of  Dante  and 
thought  of  the  poor  creatures  who  had 
jumped  from  here  into  eternity.  Then 
we  noticed  a  red  glare  on  the  opposite  lip 
of  the  crater,  and  turning  saw  the  sun  in 
all  its  glory,  and  the  mountain  peaks 
through  the  silver  clouds — like  islands 
such  as  those  I  have  seen  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  The  guide  shouted  to  us  to  look — 
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and  there,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  south,  was  the  peerless  Fuji,  the  sym¬ 
bol  and  pride  of  Japan,  with  its  pink- 
tipped  cone  rising  above  a  lavender  mist. 
We  sat  in  silence  drinking  our  coffee,  in¬ 
wardly  thanking  God,  “Who  had  matched 
us  with  His  hour.” 

The  Japanese  climbers,  whom  we  did 
not  know  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
suddenly  became  our  cordial  friends.  We 
shared  our  food ;  we  had  in  a  moment 
become  brothers  on  the  top  of  one  of 
God’s  great  mountains.  And  here,  as  I 
sat  in  the  dawn  and  watched  the  land¬ 
scape  unfold,  I  felt  that  these  two  great 
mountains  epitomized  the  soul  of  Japan. 
Over  there  was  the  dignity,  purity  and 
beauty  of  Fuji  San,  and  here  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  seething  cauldron  of  the 
grim  Asama  Yama. 


CLASSES  FOR  WORKERS 
CONDUCTED  BY  PROFESSORS 

ORKERS’  educational  classes,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1931,  have  become  an 
institution  at  Queen’s.  This  year  the 
classes,  which  are  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  working  people  otherwise  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  cultural  advantages,  are 
under  the  charge  of  Professors  Harrison, 
McQueen,  Rogers  and  McDougall. 

The  course  of  study  outlined  for  the 
current  season  comprises  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  international  affairs.  The 
University  has  placed  the  Senate  Room 
of  the  Old  Arts  Building  at  the  disposal 
of  the  professors  and  the  workers  free  of 
charge.  After  each  lecture,  leader  and 
class  participate  in  informal  discussion  of 
the  topic  under  consideration. 

Professor  Harrison  has  already  dealt 
with  the  events  leading  up  to  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  the  king  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
Professor  Rogers  has  lectured  on  politi¬ 
cal  science  with  reference  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Professor  Mc¬ 
Queen,  who  has  been  temporarily  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Commerce  staff,  also  ad¬ 
dressed  the  classes  on  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tem.  In  addition  to  the  regular  lecturers, 
Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  spoke  on  November  23, 
with  “Social  Legislation”  as  his  theme, 
dealing  principally  with  state  medicine 
and  kindred  social  subjects. 


NEW  COURSE  OFFERED  IN 
GEOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

A  GEOLOGICAL  study  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  new  on  this  side  of  the 
water  is  being  introduced  at  Queen’s  this 
session  with  the  retention  of  Dr.  H.  W. 

Fairbairn,  Sc.  ’29, 

as  postgraduate  lec¬ 
turer  and  research 
associate  in  petro- 
fabrics.  After  this 
year  the  work  will 
be  continued  by 
the  regular  staff  as 
part  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in 
geology,  and  new 
equipment  is  being 
secured  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement. 

The  subject  is  one  that  involves  the 
microscopic  examination  of  oriented 
thin-sections  of  metamorphic  rocks.  It 
originated  in  Austria,  but  is  still  in  its 
infancy  even  there,  though  it  gives  great 
promise  for  the  future  as  one  of  geol¬ 
ogy’s  most  valuable  subdivisions.  To 
date,  the  entire  bibliography,  with  the 
exception  of  some  rare  translations  of 
pamphlets  and  articles,  is  in  German. 
The  few  contributions  to  the  new  science 
that  have  been  translated  are  extremely 
difficult  to  grasp,  as  the  German  investi¬ 
gators  have  found  it  necessary  to  coin 
new  words,  the  translation  of  which  is 
meaningless  to  the  uninitiated. 

For  the  past  two  years  Dr.  Fairbairn 
has  been  engaged  in  an  intensive  study 
of  petro fabric  analysis  in  Austria  and 
Germany.  With  the  benefit  of  his  study 
abroad,  he  is  now  carrying  on  further 
research  work  in  the  subject  at  Queen’s, 
and  is  giving  one  lecture  a  week,  his 
“pupils”  being  members  of  staff,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  postgraduate  students  in 
geology.  His  appointment  was  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Collins,  Sc.  ’05,  E.  T. 
Corkill,  Sc.  ’04,  F.  M.  Connell,  Sc.  ’06, 
Thayer  Lindsley,  Alexander  Longwell, 
Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’03,  A.  A.  MacKay,  Sc.  TO, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  Dr.  W.  H.  Fyfe,  the 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  staff,  and  the 
Mining  Corporation  of  Canada. 


DR.  H.  W.  FAIRBAIRN 
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WINNIPEG  ALUMNUS  HEADS 
INQUIRY  INTO  MASS  BUYING 

QUEEN’S  alumnus  who  has  long 
been  outstanding  as  a  lawyer  in 
Winnipeg  and  the  mid- West  has  been 
brought  into  great  public  and  political 
prominence  by  his  appointment  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mass 
Buying  and  Price  Spreads.  He  is  Major 
William  Walker  Kennedy,  K.C.,  M.C., 
Arts  ’07,  who  succeeded  Hon.  H.  H.  Ste¬ 
vens  following  the  latter’s  resignation 
late  in  October. 

Major  Kennedy  is  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Winnipeg  South  Centre.  He 
was  on  the  House  of  Commons  commit¬ 
tee  that  preceded  the  present  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  and  along  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  was  appointed  to  the  latter  body  so 
that  the  investigation  could  be  carried 
on  while  Parliament  was  not  in  session. 
A  change  in  the  chairmanship  was  made 


necessary  when  Hon.  Mr.  Stevens  re¬ 
signed  from  that  post  and  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  cabinet  as  a  result  of  criticism  by 
his  colleagues  for  publishing  his  famous 
pamphlet  and  for  certain  platform  ut¬ 
terances. 

The  new  chairman  is  highly  qualified 
for  his  task.  During  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  he  played  an  important  role 
in  the  committee  investigation  of  business 
practices.  In  1921  he  acted  as  associate 
counsel  of  the  Royal  Grain  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  Meighen  gov¬ 
ernment. 

During  the  war  Major  Kennedy 
achieved  an  enviable  record.  He  served 
overseas  with  the  46th  Saskatchewan  In¬ 
fantry  Battalion  and  was  twice  decorated. 
He  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross  for 
his  gallantry  during  the  battle  of  Pass- 
chendaele  and  had  a  bar  added  to  this 
decoration  after  the  battle  of  Amiens. 


GLEE  CLUB  PRODUCTION 

The  Queen’s  Glee  Club  is  producing  Bach's  “Peasant  Operetta”  this  year  as  a  part  of  the  Bach  celebra¬ 
tions.  in  response  to  popular  demand.  The  picture  above  shows  the  group  which  took  part  in.  this  delightful 
work  when  it  was  presented  by  the  Club  in  Grant  Hall  in  March,  1933.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tracy  and  Miss  Barbara 
Calvin  are  in  charge  of  the  production ;  Miss  Ethelwynne  Murphy  is  training  the  cast  for  the  folk 
dances ;  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Ghnuner  has  charge  of  the  orchestra. 
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A.  B.  OF  C.  ENTERTAINS 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONS 

HE  1934  champions  of  senior  Inter¬ 
collegiate  football  were  feted  at  a 
complimentary  banquet  given  by  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control  in  the  Students’ 
Memorial  Union  on  November  23. 

An  occasion  abounding  in  gratulatory 
bouquets,  the  dinner  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  players.  The  winning 
of  the  championship  was  described  as 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  any 
Queen’s  team  ever  performed.  Coach 


t.  a.  McGinnis,  sc.  'os 


Ted  Reeve  also  came  in  for  no  small 
share  of  the  tribute  and  was  presented  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  McNeill  with  a  token  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

T.  A.  McGinnis,  Sc.  ’09,  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  and  in  very  happy  fashion  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  Board  for  the  re¬ 
markable  performance  of  the  team  in 
surmounting  exceptional  difficulties. 

The  Vice-Principal,  in  a  speech  that 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  referred  briefly 
to  the  championships  that  had  come  to 
Queen’s  since  1893,  and  voiced  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  1934  team  had  gained 
more  fame  than  any  Queen’s  team  in  the 
past. 


Coach  Reeve  expressed  his  thanks  to 
the  players  and  others  connected  with  the 
team  for  their  splendid  co-operation  all 
season.  He  did  not  know  why  he  should 
come  in  for  such  praise,  and  stated  that 
he  believed  “we  should  have  won  more 
easily  as  we  had  a  great  team.” 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bews,  Captain  John  Kos- 
tuik  and  others  also  contributed  brief  ad¬ 
dresses.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  Ed.  Barnabe,  on  the  vote  of  his 
team-mates,  was  awarded  the  'Johnny 
Evans  trophy  as  the  most  valuable  player 
on  the  squad. 


THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 
MEETS  WITH  SUCCESS 

EARLY  one  hundred  gentlemen  of 
the  cloth  attended  the  forty-second 
annual  conference  of  the  Theological 
Alumni  Association,  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  from  October  29  to  November  1. 

The  conference  opened  with  Commun¬ 
ion  service  in  the  Morgan  Chapel.  At  this 
service  the  memorial  window,  installed 
in  memory  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Mal¬ 
colm  Macgillivray,  D.D.,  was  dedicated. 
The  window  was  the  gift  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Alumni  Association;  and  Rev. 
G.  A.  Sisco,  Arts  ’25,  as  president  of  the 
Association,  officiated  at  the  ceremony. 

The  programme  of  the  conference  was 
well  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  keen  scholarship  being  shown 
throughout  in  the  addresses.  The  con¬ 
ference  served  as  a  splendid  refresher 
course  for  the  clergymen  present. 

Rev.  Professor  J.  W.  Falconer,  D.D., 
of  Pine  Hill  Divinity  Hall,  Halifax,  N.S., 
was  the  Chancellor’s  Lecturer.  His  se¬ 
ries  of  four  addresses  on  art  and  religion 
was  the  highlight  of  the  conference.  For 
many  years,  Professor  Falconer,  who  is 
a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  has 
been  a  student  of  the  fine  arts  and  an 
instructor  in  this  subject  at  Dalhousie 
University.  He  has  made  a  first-hand 
study  of  the  works  of  the  great  artists 
in  the  world’s  principal  art  galleries.  His 
four  lectures  dealt  with  the  following 
topics:  “The  Dawn  of  Christian  Art,” 
“Mediaeval  Religion  and  Art,”  “The 
Religious  Message  of  Michael  Angelo,” 
and  “Rembrandt  and  the  Reformed 
Faith.” 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference, 
Prof.  J.  M.  Shaw,  D.D.,  spoke  on  “Life 
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in  the  World  to  Come” ;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  discussion  was  led  by  Rev.  J. 
Foulds,  D.D.,  of  Cornwall.  Prof.  R.  O. 
Earl,  Ph.D.,  Arts  T4,  of  the  University 
staff,  had  as  his  subject,  “Heredity  and 
Environment  in  the  Development  of 
Man.” 

The  third  day  of  the  conference  was 
very  busy.  Besides  the  annual  luncheon 
and  business  meeting,  there  was  a  recep¬ 
tion  for  members  and  friends  at  the  home 
of  Principal  and  Mrs.  Kent.  Also,  there 
were  two  lectures,  “The  Relation  of  the 
Church  to  Social  Change,”  by  Rev. 
Ernest  Knox,  D.D.,  Toronto;  and  “St. 
Paul  and  the  Sacraments,”  by  Rev.  A.  A. 
Acton,  D.Paed.,  Arts  T2,  Theol.  T6,  of 
Belvidere,  N.J. 

Principal  H.  A.  Kent,  D.D.,  of  the 
Queen’s  Theological  College,  gave  a  most 
interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  his  subject  being,  “Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees :  The  Most  Recent  Excavations.” 
Rev.  Waldo  Smith,  Ph.D.,  of  Selby,  Ont., 
also  addressed  the  conference,  with  “The 
Church  of  John  Wycliffe”  as  his  subject. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following 
executive  was  re-elected :  President,  Rev. 
G.  A.  Sisco,  Arts  ’25,  Sarnia;  Secretary, 
Rev.  H.  W.  Cliff,  B.D.,  Kingston;  and 
Treasurer,  Rev.  J.  R.  Watts,  D.D.  ’26, 
Arts  ’01,  Theol.  ’04,  Kingston. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  HAS 

NEED  OF  ALUMNI  SUPPORT 

ARLY  in  January  the  Queen’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  will  commence  its 
annual  intensive  search  for  permanent 
positions  for  members  of  next  spring’s 
graduating  classes,  and  for  vacation  em¬ 
ployment  for  students  of  the  other  years. 
In  this  worthy  work  the  alumni  can  ren¬ 
der  valuable  assistance — by  referring  to 
the  service  any  definite  or  possible  open¬ 
ings  which  come  to  their  attention  for  men 
or  women  with  university  training.  Such 
aid  as  the  graduates  can  give  in  this  con¬ 
nection  will  indeed  be  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  task  of 
the  Employment  Service  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  Only  by  painstaking 
and  constant  effort,  by  the  careful  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  contacts  with  industrial, 
commercial  and  other  organizations,  and 


by  the  active  support  of  the  alumni  body, 
has  the  Service  been  able  to  achieve  the 
moderate,  or  perhaps  even  creditable, 
amount  of  success  that  has  come  its  way. 

Owing  to  the  great  dearth  of  con¬ 
struction  in  Canada,  employment  for  both 
graduates  and  students  in  Civil  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  has  been  very  difficult 
to  secure.  The  Mechanicals  and  the 
Chemical  Engineers  and  Chemists  have 
been  somewhat  better  off,  particularly 
during  recent  months,  although  summer 
work  for  the  students  in  these  courses 
has  been  almost  unobtainable.  The 
brightest  spot  in  the  picture,  as  far  as  the 
engineers  are  concerned,  has  been  in  the 
mining  field.  The  stimulus  given  to  min¬ 
ing  by  the  revaluation  of  gold  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  opportunities  for  the 
placement  of  graduates  and  students  at 
mining,  geological,  metallurgical  and  as¬ 
saying  work.  At  present  the  supply  of 
men  trained  in  these  lines  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  exceed  the  demand,  but  whether 
or  not  this  situation  will  continue  is  prob¬ 
lematical. 

In  the  placing  of  men  and  women 
from  the  Arts  and  Commerce  courses, 
the  Service  has  encountered  its  most  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  both  graduates  and  students,  al¬ 
though  the  recent  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  Canada  has  helped 
to  some  extent  in  the  placement  of  the 
graduates  from  the  Commerce  division. 

Vacation  work  for  the  Medical  stu¬ 
dents  has  likewise  been  extremely  scarce ; 
but  fortunately  there  has  been  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  connection  with  the  graduating 
doctors,  as  up  to  the  present  the  call  for 
hospital  internes  has  taken  care  of  this. 
The  Service  has,  in  co-operation  with  the 
office  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  also  been 
able  to  achieve  considerable  success  in 
placing  doctors  who  have  completed  their 
internship  work  and  of  others  with  a 
few  years’  experience. 

From  this  summary  of  the  problems 
that  the  Employment  Service  is  taring, 
the  alumni  will  see  that  any  assistance 
that  they  can  render  will  certainly  be 
valuable.  By  drawing  a  vacancy  to  the 
attention  of  the  Service,  they  will  be 
helping  some  other  Queen’s  man  or 
woman — perhaps  enabling  a  student  to 
finish  his  course  or  a  graduate  to  obtain 
a  fresh  start.  0 nines  eodem! 
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INDIAN  SUCCOURS  EB  VANCE, 

LOST  IN  WILDS  OF  ALGOMA 

OST  in  the  Algoma  bush,  Elbern 

Vance,  Arts  ’32,  went  for  three  days 
without  food  before  being  found  by  an 
Indian  on  November  24  and  making  his 
way  back  to  civilization.  He  suffered 

from  exposure  and 

from  severely  blis¬ 

tered  feet,  but  is 
now  none  the 
worse  for  his  har¬ 
rowing  experience. 

Mr.  Vance  went 
into  the  Echo  Lake 
region  with  a  hunt¬ 
ing  party  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November 
21.  The  following 
morning  the  party 
separated  to  beat 
over  promising 
areas,  and  Vance  followed  a  trail  which 
diverged  widely  from  the  paths  taken  by 
the  others.  In  the  afternoon  he  realized 
he  was  lost  and  tried  to  find  his  way  out, 
without  success.  At  nightfall,  in  the 
midst  of  the  heaviest  rainstorm  that  the 
district  had  known  in  eighteen  years,  he 
discovered  the  abandoned  stable  of  an 
old  logging  camp,  and  stayed  in  it  for  the 
night.  It  offered  some  protection, 
though  the  rain  came  through  the  roof  in 
great  quantities  and  the  bitter  cold  pre¬ 
vented  sleep. 

When  Mr.  Vance  did  not  return  to  the 
hunting  camp  at  night,  search  parties 
were  hurriedly  organized;  on  Friday  an 
airplane  from  the  Ontario  Air  Service  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  secured,  and  In¬ 
dians  well  acquainted  with  the  terrain 
also  joined  in  the  hunt. 

On  Friday  the  lost  man  set  out  once 
more  and  at  night  was  again  lucky  to 
find  the  dilapidated  lean-to  of  a  trapper. 
In  it  was  an  old  blanket.  The  erstwhile 
hunter  cut  holes  in  it  for  his  arms,  and 
used  it  as  protection  from  the  cold  and 
rain.  Early  on  the  third  day  he  saw  the 
'plane  that  was  in  search  of  him  flying 
low,  but  the  bush  was  so  dense  that  he 
could  not  signal  the  pilot.  Soon  after,  he 
struck  the  Garden  River  and  began  to 
follow  it.  In  the  afternoon  he  heard 
shouts  and  was  joined  by  Charlie  Sar- 
ette,  an  Indian.  Sarette  took  him  to  a 


lumber  camp,  where  the  cook  provided 
him  with  food.  On  Sunday  the  airplane 
picked  him  up  and  returned  him  to  his 
home. 

“Eb”  Vance  was  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  members  of  his  year  at  College.  He 
was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Tricolor 
and  was  active  in  many  other  ways.  He 
is  now  in  the  insurance  business  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 


REUNION  ON  CLYDEBANK 
NOT  INCLUDED  IN  DIX  PLAN 

T  happened  on  the  Clydebank  and  we 
have  it  on  the  best  of  authority — that 
of  a  grave  Glasgow  newspaper.  It  was 
a  case  of  “ships  that  pass,”  and  neither 
the  Alumni  Office  nor  the  Dix  Plan  can 
take  any  credit  for  it. 

Professor  M.  B.  Baker  had  been  in 
Scotland  attending  the  international  con¬ 
ference  on  pre-Cambrian  geology ;  he  had 
chipped  a  lot  of  choice  rock  around  Balla- 
chulish;  and  he  was  now  on  his  way 
home,  standing  in  fact  on  the  quayside 
at  Greenock  awaiting  a  tender  to  take 
him  aboard  the  C.  P.  R.  liner  Duchess  of 
Bedford.  Out  of  the  crowd  of  voyagers 
and  well-wishers  appeared  Professor 
James  A.  Roy,  who  had  been  visiting  his 
native  heath  and  was  also  on  his  way 
back  to  Canada  and  the  grind  academic 
via  the  good  ship  Antonia  of  the  Cunard 
line.  The  two  clasped  hands,  chatted  as 
professors  will  when  three  thousand  miles 
from  home,  and  parted. 

Then,  on  board  the  tender,  Professor 
Baker  encountered  an  ex-colleague,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Currie,  whom  he  had  not  seen  in 
twelve  years.  Dr.  Currie  formerly  held 
the  professorship  of  public  health  at 
Queen’s  and  is  now  medical  health  officer 
for  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

To  add  to  the  series  of  surprises,  Dr. 
Currie  brought  forward  a  charming  little 
girl  of  thirteen  and,  in  the  true  manner 
of  a  lecturer  proudly  displaying  Exhibit 
A,  asked  Professor  Baker  if  he  knew 
her.  The  good  professor  had  to  confess 
that  he  did  not ;  and  Dr.  Currie  ex¬ 
plained  triumphantly,  “Well,  she  is  Dr. 
Miller’s  daughter.” 

It  then  developed  that  Dr.  James 
Miller,  Mrs.  Miller  and  their  two  daugh¬ 
ters  were  also  returning  to  Canada  on  the 
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Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  that  Dr.  Currie 
was  seeing  them  off. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  Dr. 
H.  W.  Fairbairn,  Sc.  ’29,  one  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Baker’s  star  products  of  recent  years, 
also  boarded  the  same  boat. 

What  a  reunion ! 


CONCERNING  RESOLUTIONS 

“RESOLUTIONS?  Yes,  we  make 

*  ^  them — 

Not  to  keep  them,  but  to  break  them; 

For  we’re  only  poor  weak  mortals  after  all.” 

These  lines,  from  a  popular  musical 
comedy  of  twenty-odd  years  ago,  some¬ 
how  come  to  mind  in  connection  with 
Alumni  fees. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  graduates  made 
the  best  of  resolutions  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  annual  Alumni-Employment 
form,  accompanied  by  an  attractive  pink 
slip  soliciting  the  payment  of  their  1934- 
35  Alumni  dues.  They  resolved  to  pay 
the  said  dues  forthwith,  or  at  least  with¬ 
in  a  day  or  two.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
adage  set  out  in  the  old  song,  several 
hundred  have  kept  their  good  resolution. 

Many  others,  however,  have  “weak- 
mortalled”  a  bit.  They  have  laid  aside 
the  pink  slip — there  must  have  been 
something  the  matter  with  it  after  all — 
and,  notwithstanding  their  excellent  reso¬ 
lution,  perhaps  they  have  forgotten  it. 
Procrastination  has  got  in  its  bad  work 
once  more ! 

May  the  Review  suggest  to  the  latter 
group  that  they  hunt  out  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  pink  slip;  see  how  satisfactorily 
it  is  printed,  how  suitable  it  is  for  its 
purpose — and,  particularly,  how  well  it 
will  look  when  it  is  attached  to  a  blue  or 
green  $3.00  cheque  made  payable  to  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  or  even  to 
a  common,  every-day  postal  note  or 
money  order.  If  the  pink  slip  has  been 
mislaid,  there  is  no  need  to  be  down¬ 
hearted;  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  attached 
to  the  cheque  or  money  order  will  do 
splendidly. 

The  Alumni  Association  needs  the 
financial  support  of  every  Queen’s  man 
and  woman.  If  you  have  not  paid  your 
membership  fee  for  this  year,  will  you 
not  do  so  now  ? 


BRIEF  NOTES 

ITH  nineteen  students  in  Arts  and 
Science  specializing  in  geology, 
that  department  has  the  largest  registra¬ 
tion  in  its  history,  and  the  professors 
whose  offices  are  in  Miller  Hall  are 
happy  at  heart.  Thirteen  of  the  students 
are  third-  and  fourth-year  men  and  six 
are  postgraduate. 

Another  indication  of  the  trend  is  the 
fact  that  the  students  are  coming  from 
farther  and  farther  afield,  and  that  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  Queen’s  courses  in  geol¬ 
ogy  are  being  received  from  graduating 
men  in  prominent  American  universities. 

*  *  *  * 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Coum 
cil  of  Women  and  the  Queen’s  Medical 
Faculty,  Dame  Janet  Campbell,  D.B.E., 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  spoke  in  Convocation  Hall 
in  November  on  “Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare.”  Dame  Janet  is  an  authority 
on  maternal  welfare  and  served  as  a 
medical  member  of  Great  Britain’s  War 
Cabinet  committee  for  women  in  indus¬ 
try.  To-day  she  is  the  chief  woman  medi¬ 
cal  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Education 
in  England,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
house  committee  for  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Faculty  Players  began  their  pro¬ 
gramme  for  this  session  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  on  October  17  and  18  of  their 
eighteenth  public  performance.  “The 
Crime  at  Blossoms,”  by  Mordaunt 
Shairp,  a  three-act  satire  in  the  modern 
manner,  was  offered,  and  attracted  large 
audiences  on  each  of  the  two  nights. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Walpole  directed  the  play 
and  took  a  difficult  role. 

*  *  *  * 

An  exhibition  of  Scottish  water-col¬ 
ours,  brought  to  Queen’s  by  Mr.  Good- 
ridge  Roberts,  resident  artist,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada,  was  on  display  in  the  Douglas 
Library  from  October  17  to  November 
1.  Mr.  Roberts  lectured  upon  the  exhi¬ 
bition  before  the  members  of  the 
Queen’s  art  classes  and  the  Kingston  Art 
Association.  There  were  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  pictures  in  all,  including  numerous 
well-known  works. 
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FRAT  MEMBERS  REINSTATED 
WHEN  CHARTER  IS  REVOKED 

T  its  own  request  the  Beta  Sigma 
(Queen’s)  Chapter  of  Nu  Sigma 
Nu  has  had  its  charter  revoked,  and  the 
full  privileges  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
have  been  restored  to  the  twenty- four 
fraternity  members  who  were  convicted 
of  a  breach  of  the  A.  M.  S.  constitution 
and  debarred  from  participation  in  stu¬ 
dent  political,  athletic  and  social  life. 

The  A.  M.  S.  executive  was  informed 
on  December  4,  by  letter  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Medical  organization,  that  two 
delegates  of  the  Queen’s  chapter  had  at¬ 
tended  sessions  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Nu  Sigma  Nu  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  November 
30  and  December  1 ;  that  these  men  had 
appeared  before  the  full  convention  and 
formally  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Beta  Sigma’s  charter;  and  that  after  due 
deliberation  this  was  granted  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  executive 
after  a  very  brief  discussion — the  matter 
of  reinstatement  having  been  given 
careful  consideration  at  earlier  meetings 
— therefore  decided  unanimously  to  lift 
the  ban  on  the  twenty- four  men  and  rein¬ 
state  them  with  all  rights  and  privileges. 


ELECTION  NOMINATIONS 
CLOSE  DECEMBER  31 

RADUATES  and  benefactors  of 
the  University  are  reminded  that 
nominations  of  candidates  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Council  and  Board  of  Trustees 
are  no  longer  solicited  from  them  indi¬ 
vidually. 

As  announced  in  the  October  R eviezv, 
nominations  are  now  receivable  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  election  of  two  trustees 
and  nine  members  of  Council  by  the 
graduates,  and  of  two  trustees  (one  “gen¬ 
eral”  representative  and  one  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science)  by  the  benefactors.  The  nomi¬ 
nations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  December  31,  and  those  to  the 
University  Council  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  of  that  body  by  Decem¬ 
ber  15. 


TO  OPEN  GRANT  HALL  WITH 
GALA  SUBSCRIPTION  DANCE 

NE  of  the  highlights  of  the  social 
season  at  Queen’s  and  Kingston 
will  be  the  formal  re-opening  of  Grant 
Hall.  The  date  has  tentatively  been  set 
for  January  11. 

The  event  will  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  the 
sponsor  of  the  renovation  project,  and 
will  be  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of 
the  alumni  and  students  to  have  the  Hall 
made  once  more  into  an  attractive  and 
serviceable  auditorium.  The  “christen¬ 
ing”  promises  to  be  a  gala  affair;  it  will 
take  the  form  of  a  subscription  dance 
with  a  brief  opening  ceremony,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  have  not  yet  been  arranged. 

Alumni  interest  will  no  doubt  centre 
as  much  in  the  new  beauty  of  Grant  Hall 
— with  its  interior  redesigned  and  re¬ 
decorated  throughout — as  in  the  dance; 
and  both  are  certain  to  be  a  source  of 
genuine  pleasure.  To  everyone  familiar 
with  the  former  drab  appearance  of  the 
Hall,  the  scheme  evolved  by  the  interior 
decorators  will  be  found  most  pleasing, 
as  will  also  the  many  other  changes  and 
improvements. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hanley,  Sc.  T 7,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  is  convener  of  the  special  committee 
in  charge  of  the  opening  function,  and 
a  delightful  evening  is  assured  the  alumni 
from  Kingston  and  elsewhere  who  are 
able  to  attend. 

DR.  M.  LEYEY  SAVES  LIFE 
IN  UNUSUAL  OPERATION 

LEVER  and  skilful  surgery  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Mark  R.  Levey,  Arts’14, 
and  a  colleague  brought  a  youth  of  thir¬ 
teen  successfully  through  an  operation  of 
extreme  delicacy  at  the  University  Hos¬ 
pital,  Edmonton,  on  November  22. 

When  cleaning  a  rifle,  the  boy  acciden¬ 
tally  discharged  it,  and  the  bullet,  striking 
his  left  eye  and  passing  upward,  lodged 
in  his  brain.  To  complicate  the  case,  the 
lead  of  the  bullet  separated  and  lodged  in 
several  small  pieces  in  the  delicate  tis¬ 
sues. 

The  lad  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in 
a  critical  condition,  and  the  two  doctors 
operated  simultaneously,  Dr.  Levey  re¬ 
moving  the  shattered  eyeball  while  his 
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colleague  probed  for  and  recovered  the 
lead  particles  in  the  brain.  The  joint 
operation  was  conducted  some  two  weeks 
after  the  accident,  and  it  was  considered 
likely  that  the  patient  would  recover. 

Dr.  Levey  came  to  Queen’s  in  1910 
from  the  International  College  at  Smyrna, 
as  a  protege  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
Lachlan,  Arts  ’84.  He  discontinued  his 
Arts  course  in  1913,  and  after  serving 
overseas,  resumed  it  extramurally  from 
1920  to  '24.  He  graduated  from  McGill 
in  Medicine  in  1926  and  is  now  an  eye 
specialist  in  Edmonton. 

Correspondence 

Kingston,  Out., 

November  28,  1934. 

The  Editor, 

Queen’s  Review , 

Dear  Sir : 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  put  upon  May 
25  as  the  date  of  the  inauguration  at 
Queen’s  of  the  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  of 
Nu  Sigma  Nu  in  the  article  headed 
“Greek  or  Barb?”  in  the  last  number  of 
Queen's  Reviezu,  may  I  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  between  the  secretary  of 
the  group  and  Dr.  Stuart  Graves,  who 
represented  the  parent  organization. 

March  15,  1934  (from  the  secretary  of 
the  group)  .  .  .  “The  feeling  here  is  that, 
if  at  all  possible,  the  installation  should 
take  place  this  spring  so  that  our  members 
may  be  initiated  before  the  term  ends,  and 
while  most  of  our  graduate  members  are 
near  enough  to  take  part.” 

March  2,  1934  (from  Dr.  Graves,  who  is 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Alabama)  .  .  .  “Our  consti¬ 
tution  requires  that  full  information  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chapters  not  less  than 
thirty  days  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the 
petition.  I  am  hoping  that  I  can  expedite 
matters  sufficiently  to  permit  of  installation 
at  the  end  of  this  school  year,  so  that  your 


Seniors  may  wear  the  badge  before  they 
graduate.” 

March  26,  1934  (from  the  secretary)  .  .  . 
“Examinations  in  the  Medical  Faculty  will 
be  over  on  May  16th.  The  general  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  here  is  for  a  date  in  the 
neighborhood  of  May  17th  or  18th.” 

April  22,  1934  (from  Dr.  Graves)  .  .  . 
“I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  impossible 
to  arrange  for  the  installation  during  the 
week  before  your  commencement.  My  own 
final  examinations  are  scheduled  that  week, 
and  I  could  not  leave  before  the  18th  or 
19th  at  the  earliest.” 

The  following  may  help  to  reassure 
those  who  may  have  wondered  why 
proof  of  the  suspension  of  the  charter 
of  the  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  was  not  pro¬ 
duced  forthwith  by  its  members.  It  is 
from  a  letter  of  November  15,  1934, 
written  by  Dr.  Stuart  Graves:  “Presum¬ 
ably  the  Grand  Council,  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  will  suspend  the  charter  indefi¬ 
nitely.”  Only  thereafter,  of  course, 
could  proof  of  the  suspension  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

May  not  the  radical  solution  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  problem  be  the  provision  of  col¬ 
lege  hostels  for  men  as  fast  as  the  means 
become  available.  This  is  being  done 
at  Edinburgh,  my  own  Alma  Mater,  and 
the  men  are  flocking  into  them.  There, 
of  course,  the  opposite  extreme,  namely, 
the  practice  of  living  in  solitary  lodgings, 
often  under  conditions  far  too  ill-pro¬ 
vided,  has  been  the  tradition  for  centu¬ 
ries. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Gibson 
(Professor  of  Pharmacology) 

[Ed.  Note:  The  charter  of  the  Beta 
Sigma  Chapter  of  Nu  Sigma  Nu  was 
revoked  by  the  grand  council  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  on 
December  1.1 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


THIRTY-FOUR  charged  with  vari¬ 
ous  misdemeanors  and  thirty  con¬ 
victed  was  the  record  of  the  Ban  Righ 
Court  on  November  13,  when  the  seniors 
set  out  to  make  the  freshettes  remember 


their  place.  The  unhappy  miscreants 
filed  into  the  court  in  dresses  made  of 
newspapers  and  with  rubbers  on  stock¬ 
ingless  feet.  Some  of  those  convicted 
were  required  to  make  their  neighbour’s 
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bed  for  a  week,  others  to  braid  their  hair, 
curtsy  to  all  upper  classmen  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  or  wear  ribbons. 

*  *  *  >k 

Half  a  dozen  students  enrolled  for  the 
Kingston  Flying  Club’s  course  in  aviation 
have  organized  a  Queen’s  flying  club, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Society,  are  recruiting  members  on  the 
campus.  The  course  offered  prepares 
students  for  the  tests  for  private-pilots’ 
licenses.  Capt.  H.  B.  Free,  Sc.  T6,  the 
flying  instructor,  addressed  the  group 
early  in  November  on  airflow,  balance, 

and  other  aeronautic  principles. 

*  *  *  * 

At  an  open  meeting  of  the  Queen’s 
Branch  of  the  League  for  Social  Recon¬ 
struction,  on  November  8,  Prof.  R.  Mc¬ 
Queen,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan),  gave  a  critical  analysis 
of  radical  movements  in  the  Canadian 
West  in  a  paper  entitled  “ Social  Recon¬ 
struction  and  the  Douglas  Social  Credit 
System.”  *  *  *  * 

The  Math  and  Physics  Club  has  elect¬ 
ed  Prof.  J.  K.  Robertson  honorary  presi¬ 
dent;  Fraser  Cliff,  president;  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Ward,  secretary-treasurer.  Re¬ 
cently  Dr.  N.  Miller  addressed  the  Club 
on  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  optics,  gravitation  and  the  cal¬ 
culus.  *  *  *  * 

A  series  of  lectures  entitled  “Religion 
for  Mature  Minds”  was  sponsored  by 
the  S.  C.  M.  during  November.  The  ad¬ 
dresses,  each  of  which  attracted  a  good 
attendance  at  Convocation  Hall,  were  as 
follows :  “Religion  and  Personal  Prob¬ 
lems,”  by  Dr.  Gregory  Vlastos ;  “The 
Good  for  Society,”  by  Prof.  E.  Have¬ 
lock,  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  “The 
Scientist  Looks  at  the  Idea  of  God,”  by 
Prof.  W.  T.  MacClement ;  and  “The  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  Jesus  To-Day,”  by  Rev. 
Prof.  S.  M.  Gilmour. 

:js  5|; 

According  to  the  latest  regulation  re¬ 
ported  on  the  campus,  freshmen  caught 
patronizing  Kingston  beverage  rooms  are 
forced  to  treat  the  upper  classmen  ap¬ 
prehending  them  to  one  quart  of  the 
foaming  beverage.  The  regulation  is 

said  to  have  a  very  tonic  effect. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  gave  a  paper  entitled 
“Men  Against  Death”  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Natural  History  Club. 


Reorganized  this  fall  along  the  lines 
of  the  Oxford  Union  Society  and  the 
Hart  House  Union,  the  Queen’s  Debat¬ 
ing  Lfnion  is  carrying  out  an  ambitious 
programme  with  enthusiasm  and  success. 
On  November  9,  R.  W.  Young  and 
J.  T.  Weir,  representing  the  Queen  s 
LTnion,  engaged  in  parliamentary  debate 
a  touring  English  team,  composed  of 
Robertson  Crichton,  of  Oxford,  and 
Leslie  T.  Jackson,  of  Cambridge.  The 
visitors  upheld  a  motion  that  “the  League 
of  Nations  is  making  an  indispensable 
contribution  to  world  order.”  The  house, 
voting  on  the  merits  of  the  subject,  not 
of  the  debaters,  upheld  the  motion  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Queen’s  team 
showed  to  excellent  advantage  in  argu¬ 
ment  and  speech-making. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Natural  History  Club  has  intro¬ 
duced  many  novelties  in  its  programmes 
this  session.  An  address  by  Dr.  Gleb 
Krotkov,  of  the  Biology  department,  on 
“Snaking  in  Bruce  County”  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  box  of  live  rattlers  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  speaker  in  the  Bruce  Penin¬ 
sula.  The  Club  has  also  held  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  on  “Biology  and  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Social  Problems,”  and  plans  to 
hold  a  biological  conversazione  or  exhi¬ 
bition  later  in  the  term. 

An  executive  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Intercollegiate  Debating  Union  was  held 
at  Ban  Righ  Hall  on  November  3.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  McGill,  McMaster,  Var¬ 
sity  and  Queen’s  attended. 

*  *  *  * 

On  November  23  and  24,  one  of  last 
season’s  hits  in  New  York  City,  “Three- 
Cornered  Moon,”  by  Gertrude  Tonkon- 
ogy,  was  presented  by  the  Queen’s  Dra¬ 
matic  Guild  in  Convocation  Hall. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  George  Patterson,  of  the  National 
Council,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Rae,  of  Calcutta,  India,  representing  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  addressed  the  S.  V.  M.  on 
November  19. 

*  *  *  * 

A  series  of  inter-year  debates,  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  Levana  Society,  was 
concluded  recently.  Misses  Kathleen 
Morrison  and  Doris  McGuire,  of  Le¬ 
vana  ’37,  were  declared  the  winners. 

*  *  *  * 

The  senior  years  in  Medicine  visited 
Belleville  on  November  14,  inspected  the 
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Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Mead 
medical  and  food  plant,  the  General  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  city  water-works. 

*  *  *  * 

In  a  November  address  before  the 
Queen's  Mining  and  Metallurgical  So¬ 
ciety  on  “The  Objects  and  Principles  of 
the  Canadian  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Institute,"  Prof.  S.  N.  Graham  stressed 
the  importance  of  a  high  standard  of 
ethics  in  the  engineering  profession.  Offi¬ 
cers  chosen  for  the  term  were  R.  B. 
King,  president;  George  Wigle,  vice- 
president;  and  A.  B.  Wilson,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

*  *  *  * 

Lieut.  A.  P.  C.  Clark,  and  Second 
Lieuts.  Gherman,  Falkner  and  Bonnell 
accompanied  Col.  L.  J.  Austin  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Military  Medical 
Services  of  Canada  in  Ottawa  during 
November. 

*  *  *  * 

Right  Rev.  R.  J.  Renison,  of  St. 
Paul's,  Toronto,  was  the  special  preacher 
at  the  November  University  services  for 
students,  held  in  St.  James's  Anglican 
Church. 

*  *  *  * 

“Confessions  of  a  Financial  Writer" 
proved  an  extremely  interesting  topic  in 
the  hands'  of  Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  editor  of 
the  Financial  Post,  at  a  luncheon  held 

by  the  Commerce  Club  on  November  16. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Kingston  department  store  incurred 
the  disapproval  of  the  students  and  the 
outspoken  wrath  of  the  Queen  s  Journal 
by  a  recent  publicity  stunt  that  was  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the 


student  body.  The  store  “dressed"  a  dis¬ 
play  window  as  a  Queen’s  student’s  study 
and  bedroom.  An  unmade  bed  struck  a 
topsy-turvy  keynote.  On  a  desk  reposed 
obviously  unopened,  unused  textbooks, 
together  with  a  litter  of  cigarette  butts, 
glasses  and  two  empty  beer  bottles. 
Magazines  were  strewn  over  the  floor 
and  on  top  of  an  overflowing  waste  bas¬ 
ket  lay  an  empty  whiskey  bottle.  Mascu¬ 
line  clothes  and  sundry  souvenirs  added 
to  the  careless  disarray,  and,  to  cap  it 
all,  an  intimate  bit  of  feminine  apparel 
dangled  from  a  tarnished  silver  trophy. 

5^  ^  ^ 

Senator  Cairine  Wilson,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Levana  Society  on  November  14, 
addressed  a  keenly  interested  audience  on 
“The  Rise  of  Women  in  Public  Life." 

Hs  *  ❖ 

Addressing  the  Miller  Club  on  October 
30,  Dr.  J.  Stanley  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  “Man,  His  Past  and  His  Fu¬ 
ture." 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  John  Coodfellow,  of  Superior, 
Wis.,  has  been  secured  by  the  Queen’s 
Dramatic  Guild  as  supervising  director 
for  the  session,  in  place  of  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Reed,  who  is  abroad  with  Dr.  Reed  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter’s  leave  of  absence.  Mrs. 
Good  fellow  is  a  graduate  in  dramatics 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has 
done  considerable  work  along  this  line 
in  Kingston  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Guild  are:  president, 
Arthur  Sutherland ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Lucia  McTear;  directors,  Nadine  Harty, 
Donald  Lapp. 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


The  European  Arena 

“European  Journey:  Being  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  journey  in  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Saar  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1934;  with  an  authentic 
record  of  the  ideas,  hopes,  and  fears 
moving  in  the  minds  of  common  folk 
and  expressed  in  wayside  conversa¬ 
tions."  By  Philip  Gibbs.  The  Ryer- 


son  Press,  Toronto.  $2.50.  Reviewed 
by  E.  C.  Kyte,  University  Librarian. 

THE  above  title  is  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  book  in  outline.  The 
author  did  indeed  go  to  the  countries 
mentioned  and  did,  in  each  place  visited, 
come  into  contact  with  the  people,  asked 
questions,  often  indiscreet,  and  was  an¬ 
swered,  if  we  may  believe  it,  often  with 
astonishing  indiscretion.  There  is  no 
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doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the 
record  of  conversations  here  given  is 
substantially  correct.  Occasionally  there 
seems  the  possibility  that  an  opinion  has 
been  interpreted  perhaps  a  little  more 
strongly  than  is  warranted  in  order  to 
chime  with  the  author’s  convictions  of 
what  should  have  been  said.  No  one, 
however,  will  quarrel  with  this ;  and  the 
general  impression  given  by  the  book  is 
that  of  a  grave  and  competently  conduct¬ 
ed  judicial  enquiry.  The  summing  up 
is  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  entitled 
“Epilogue.”  The  verdict  is  left  to  the 
reader ;  that  is,  to  the  Anglo  Saxon. 

Perhaps  the  task  of  giving  a  direction 
to  the  jury  can  be  left  to  the  Reviewer. 
Throughout  Europe  the  minds  of  men 
are  overcharged,  with  fear  of  war  and 
with  distrust.  The  distrust  is  twofold, 
directed  against  the  potential  enemy 
countries  and  against  the  home  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  in  each  country  some 
talk  of  revolution,  and  this  again  breeds 
unrest.  The  men  who  went  to  war  in 
1914  now  represent  the  established  order 
of  things,  of  doubtful  equilibrium.  These 
men  ask  for  time,  for  room,  for  assis¬ 
tance,  for  the  reining  of  criticism.  They 
are  chiefly  anxious  to  direct  attention  to¬ 
ward  the  foreigner  and  his  probable  in¬ 
tentions  of  active  enmity.  They  say 
“He  builds !  He  drills !  He  makes  or 
buys  munitions,  aeroplanes !  Against 
whom  are  these  to  be  employed?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  against  us.  We  also  must  arm, 
but  for  purely  defensive  purposes  and 
that  we  may  not  be  in  a  position  of  in¬ 
feriority.”  The  result  of  each  nation 
seeing  such  Brocken-spectres  is  that  the 
next  war  will  be  purely  defensive  on  the 
part  of  every  country  engaged.  There 
are  no  wolves  any  more,  there  are  only 
lambs.  But  brebis  enragees. 

The  internal  menace  is  a  menace  of 
youth.  It  says  “You  old  men,  you  made 
the  war;  you  made  the  subsequent  mess 
of  things.  We  are  here,  hungry  and 
without  prospects,  because  you  are  too 
old.  Come  down.”  In  the  still  defeated 
countries  of  Europe  this  attitude  is 
united  with  a  movement  to  redress  feel¬ 
ings  of  national  inferiority  caused  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  its  spawn  of  pacts, 
together  with  the  still  repressive  attitude 
of  the  victors.  In  France,  youth  marches 
strongly  to  the  left;  fear  of  being 


dragged  into  a  new  war,  distrust  of  the 
Government,  disgust  at  the  corruption 
revealed  by  the  Stavisky  case,  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  a  country  of  enormous  gold  re¬ 
serves,  combine  to  raise  up  “associations 
of  hot-headed  boys  who  desire  to  change 
the  Constitution  and  to  overthrow  the 
Republic.” 

Italian  youth  finds  its  outlet  in  a  black 
shirt,  but  the  anxieties  of  the  country  are 
financial.  “No  one  comes  any  more, 
there  is  no  money,  we  are  bled  white  by 
taxation.”  And  Italy,  alarmed  lest  Ger¬ 
many  increase  her  influence  with  Austria, 
is  multiplying  armaments  and  seeking  to 
support  the  Austrian  government  with 
money — or  with  promises  of  money. 
Again  we  return  to  that  threat  of  war. 
“That  is  the  astounding  and  alarming 
phenomenon  of  life  in  Europe  as  I  have 
seen  it  on  this  journey.  There  is  no  bel- 
lief  in  the  chance  of  peace,  although  all 
peoples  desire  it.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
sense  of  doom  in  the  minds  of  men  and 
women.  They  believe  themselves  to  be 
driven  by  an  inescapable  destiny  towards 
a  new  war,  the  approach  of  which  they 
dread.  There  is  nothing  they  can  do 
about  it,  they  think;  there  is  no  preven¬ 
tive  of  war,  as  there  is  no  cure  of  can¬ 
cer.” 

To  resolve  this  entanglement,  the  epi¬ 
logue  can  only  suggest  that  a  miracle 
shall  take  place;  that  France  shall  believe 
in  Germany’s  offer  of  friendship,  meet 
the  outstretched  hand  with  a  clasp,  and 
abandon  the  increase  of  armaments,  or 
even  reduce  them.  The  author  has  no 
hope  that  this  is  possible,  and  in  prospect 
he  sees  “the  dangers  which  lurk  in  Ger¬ 
man  mentality.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  Germans  are  arming,  drilling, 
marching,  and  resolved  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  kept  in  a  state  of  inferiority 
among  nations.”  Kipling’s  striking  phrase 
concerning  the  unity  that  comes  from 
“ties  of  common  funk”  should  certainly 
apply  to  Europe  at  this  hour.  Yet  every¬ 
where  throughout  a  book  in  which  there 
are  many  pleasant  hours  one  finds  Euro¬ 
peans  of  the  same  type — people  of  kind¬ 
liness,  humour  and  shrewdness,  desiring 
only  to  live  at  peace  and  to  bring  up 
families  whose  sons  shall  not  be  marked 
for  cannon-fodder.  If  hope  can  be 
found  for  tormented  peoples  it  lies  in 
the  possibility  that  collective,  unimpas- 
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sioned  intelligence  may  prevail  over  the 
power  of  the  men  who  sit  in  council 
chambers  and  in  cabinets  and  have  au¬ 
thority  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  That 
seems  a  slender  hope,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  suggested. 

Gift  Book  for  Children 

Toy  Balloons.  By  Florence  Steiner. 
Illustrated  by  Elsie  Deane.  The  Ryer- 
son  Press,  Toronto,  1934.  62  pages. 

$1.00.  Reviewed  by  Eleanor  H. 
Tett,  B.A. 

HIS  book  is  entitled  Toy  Bal¬ 
loons,  but  discloses  on  examination  a 
number  of  other  little  poems  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Florence  Steiner  has  depicted  a 
few  of  the  very  important  incidents  of 
child  life  in  rhyming  form,  a  type  of  ex¬ 
pression  very  pleasing  to  children.  Many 
youngsters  have  been  known  to  say,  “Say 


it  again  Mummy,”  just  because  the  jingle 
of  an  oft-repeated  verse  had  pleased 
them. 

To  young  Bob  or  John  such  a  birthday 
present  as  “my  dear  dog  Rover”  is  never 
forgotten.  And  what  child  does  not  love 
its  “ownest”  garden  “down  by  the  apple 
tree,”  or  wonder  about  the  Easter  eggs 
and  the  chicks  which,  too,  might  be  “pink, 
and  blue,  or  green”? 

The  poem,  “Book  Playmates,”  has  in 
its  accompanying  illustration  a  small  boy 
lying,  his  head  propped  on  books  and 
elbow,  knees  up  and  crossed,  obvi¬ 
ously  reading  about  Peter  and  Wendy. 
It  must  be  an  illustrated  edition  for  this 
little  chap  would  love  the  pictures. 

The  black  and  white  drawings  by 
Elsie  Deane  in  Toy  Balloons  are  very 
attractive  and  will  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  small  boys  and  girls. 


Senior  Football 

AIL  Queen’s,  Intercollegiate  Rugby 
Football  Champions !  On  Satur¬ 
day,  November  17,  the  1934  Tricolour 
team  entered  football’s  hall  of  fame, 
when  they  defeated  Varsity  in  Toronto, 
and  won  the  first  senior  championship 
held  by  Queen’s  since  1930.  It  was  a 
brilliant  game,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
victory  ever  scored  by  the  Tricolour. 
However,  more  of  that  anon. 

On  November  10,  Coach  Ted  Reeve 
took  an  abridged  edition  of  his  team  to 
London,  there  to  meet  the  Mustangs  in 
the  last  fixture  of  the  schedule.  Five 
regulars  were  out  of  the  starting  line-up, 
and  four  intermediates  made  their  bow  in 
senior  company. 

Nothing  depended  upon  the  result; 
Queen’s  and  Varsity  had  already  quali¬ 
fied  to  meet  in  the  newly  devised  post- 
schedule  playoff.  And  so  Coach  Reeve 
spared  his  cripples  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  his  recruits  their  baptism  of  senior 
fire,  having  in  both  cases  an  eye  to  the 
playoff  in  Toronto  in  the  following  week. 

The  patched-up  team  made  a  splendid 
showing  and  kept  Western  on  the  defen¬ 


sive  all  through  the  game,  even  if  the 
Mustangs  did  eventually  triumph  by 
5-4.  In  fact,  it  was  only  a  misplay  on 
the  part  of  Queen’s  that  enabled  a  West¬ 
ern  man  to  scoop  up  a  loose  ball  on  his 
own  goal-line  and  scamper  100  yards  for 
a  touchdown — the  first  one,  by  the  way-r 
to  be  scored  against  the  Tricolour  this 
season. 

Anyway,  it  was  a  good  game.  It 
served  its  purpose  as  a  conditioner  for 
the  Tricolour,  and  it  afforded  the  Mus¬ 
tangs  their  first  and  only  victory  of  the 
season.  Incidentally,  any  team  which  has 
upon  its  roster  a  player  of  the  ability  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Boyce  Sherk,  Intercollegiate 
all-star  backfielder,  deserves  more  than 
one  victory  per  season.  More  power  to 
the  Mustangs ! 

A  week  later,  in  Toronto,  came  foot¬ 
ball’s  “battle  of  the  century,”  when 
Queen’s,  weakened  before  they  started  by 
fraternity  troubles  at  home,  still  further 
handicapped  by  serious  injuries  early  in 
the  game,  and  outplayed  during  part  of 
the  struggle  (with  the  score  at  one  time 
7-1  against  them),  fought  back  brilliantly 
and  valiantly  to  win  a  magnificent  8-7 
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victory.  All  honour  to  them.  Never  was 
there  a  team  with  nobler  courage,  greater 
fighting  ability,  or  more  of  the  true 
Queen’s  spirit  that  never  admits  defeat, 
than  the  team  that  fought  and  won  that 
day. 

In  the  first  quarter  Abe  Zvonkin,  Tri¬ 
colour  plunger  and  defensive  star  (since 
picked  for  the  all-star  Intercollegiate 
team)  was  assisted  from  the  field,  to 
play  no  more  that  day.  Johnny  Wing, 


In  the  third  quarter  most  of  the  scor¬ 
ing  was  done.  The  teams  had  trotted 
out  from  their  half-time  rest,  tied  1-1. 
After  a  series  of  smart,  breath-taking 
plays,  the  Blues  were  in  possession 
squarely  in  front  of  the  Queen’s  goal 
posts,  and  just  twenty-five  yards  out.  It 
was  a  beautiful  place  for  a  placement. 
And  then  came  one  of  the  most  carefully 
staged  pieces  of  strategy  seen  on  a  college 
gridiron  for  many  a  moon. 


Meet  the  Champions  ! 


CANADIAN  INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONS,  1934 

Left  to  right,  top  row :  C.  Amey,  “Senator”  Powell,  Captain  J.  Kostuik,  H.  Sonshine,  J.  Munro, 
J.  Edwards,  R.  Barker,  M.  Jones,  R  Weir,  J.  Lewis,  D.  Waugh,  R.  Elliott ;  bottom  row,  J.  Wing,  E.  Young, 
C.  Krug,  M.  Bews,  G.  McMahon,  J.  Scott,  J.  McManus,  M.  Thompson,  E.  Barnabe,  A.  Kirkland,  A.  Zvonkin, 
Coach  Ted  Reeve,  Jimmie  Dews,  B.  Parsons. 


who  had  starred  at  outside  wing  since 
the  fraternity  fracas,  was  out  for  the 
last  half  with  a  twisted  knee;  and  Marty 
Jones,  a  knifing  plunger  and  ground- 
gainer  of  the  old  school,  after  being  car¬ 
ried  off  twice,  had  to  stay  off.  Which 
left  the  Tricolour  in  a  very  bad  way  in¬ 
deed — but  still  good  enough  to  win. 

The  first  half  was  characterized  by 
much  loose  handling  of  the  ball.  Both 
sides  offended,  and  though  it  was  not 
good  football,  it  provided  the  12,000 
spectators  with  thrills  galore. 


Coach  Stevens  sent  Cam  Grey,  crack 
placement-kicker  for  the  Blues,  scamper¬ 
ing  ostentatiously  on  the  field  at  the 
critical  moment.  There  was  a  great 
wiping  of  hands,  removal  of  helmets, 
general  preparations  for  a  placement 
kick,  and  the  Varsity  formation  got  set. 
The  ball  was  snapped,  and  Isbister  rose 
from  his  knees  and  shot  a  short,  snappy 
forward  pass  to  Upper,  who  got  within 
a  yard  of  the  Queen’s  line  before  the 
Tricolour  caught  him.  A  moment  later 
the  Blues  pounded  over  for  a  touchdown, 
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which  they  converted — and  Varsity  was 
leading,  7-1. 

That  clever  Varsity  play  caught  the 
Queen’s  team,  the  officials  and  the  spec¬ 
tators  napping.  When  a  play  like  that  is 
successful,  the  team  achieving  it  is  bril¬ 
liant.  When  it  fails,  the  team,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  quarterback,  is  “dumb.”  In 
the  latter  case  they  shouldn’t,  so  public 
opinion  avers,  have  taken  a  chance.  But 
the  Varsity  strategy  did  not  fail,  and  so 
the  Blues  were  brilliant. 

Ten  minutes  later  Varsity  were  in  pos¬ 
session  at  midfield.  They  were  in  the 
driver’s  seat — and  they  remained  there 
until  Isbister  tried  another  forward  pass. 
Bob  Elliott,  of  Queen’s,  came  streaking 
through  to  intercept  the  ball  and  run  it 
back  fifteen  yards.  With  an  end  run  and 
lateral  passes  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
variety,  Queen’s  worked  themselves  up  to 
the  Varsity  twenty-yard  line,  in  almost  no 
time.  Barnabe,  playing  at  quarter  for 
Oueen’s,  took  a  leaf  from  the  Toronto 
book  when  he  faked  a  placement  and 
made  ten  yards  through  centre. 

Then  came  the  Tricolour  touchdown, 
via  the  end-run  route,  such  as  was  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  the  old  championship  days 
of  ten  years  ago.  Krug  carried  the  ball 
far  across  the  field  and  passed  to  Munro, 
who  cut  in  fast  and  raced  across  the  line 
for  a  major  score.  The  effect  upon  the 
Queen’s  supporters  in  the  stands  is  more 
easily  imagined  than  described. 

Queen’s  failed  to  convert,  but  Munro, 
who  outkicked  the  Toronto  halves  all 
through  the  game,  soon  redeemed  the 
lost  point  and  tied  the  score.  And  in  the 
last  quarter,  in  which  the  Blues  were 
constantly  on  the  defensive,  he  kicked 
the  point  that  won  game  and  title. 

Down  through  the  years  there  have 
been  many  great  teams,  but  none  has 
been  greater  than  the  1934  champions. 
They  simply  refused  to  be  defeated.  In 
the  face  of  adversity,  misfortune  and  in¬ 
jury,  they  fought  on  and  on.  And  they 
won.  Gloriously  do  they  deserve  their 
laurels. 

The  team  which  shed  lustre  upon 
themselves  and  upon  their  Alma  Mater 
that  day  was  made  up  as  follows :  flying 
wing,  Sonshine ;  halves,  Elliott,  Barn¬ 
abe,  Munro ;  quarter,  Krug ;  snap,  Bar¬ 
ker;  insides,  Kostuik,  Waugh;  middles. 


Zvonkin,  Kirkland ;  outsides,  Jones, 
Wing;  substitutes,  Weir,  Lewis,  Bews, 
Thompson,  Scott,  McManus,  Young,  Mc¬ 
Mahon. 

A  word  anent  Ted  Reeve.  In  his  sec¬ 
ond  year  as  coach  in  senior  football,  faced 
by  difficulties  that  seemed  insurmount¬ 
able,  the  inimitable  journalist  piloted  his 
team  to  the  championship  of  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Union.  He  had  less  to  work  on 
than  the  other  coaches  in  the  league,  was 
harried  by  troubles  unprecedented  in  col¬ 
lege  sport,  and  yet  accomplished  more 
than  any  of  his  tutelary  rivals.  He  is  as 
great  a  coach  as  he  was  a  player.  And 
just  to  add  the  last  finishing  touch  to  a 
highly  successful  season  comes  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  A.  B.  of  C.  has  re¬ 
engaged  him  for  next  year.  Excelsior ! 

B.  W.  &  F. 

ISTIC  fans  will  have  a  rare  treat 
locally  this  February  when  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  assault-at-arms  again  takes 
place  in  the  Queen’s  gymnasium. 

Whether  or  not  the  Tricolour  mit-men 
and  grapplers  can  repeat  the  sensational 
victory  they  achieved  on  the  last  occasion 
the  meet  occurred  at  Queen’s  is  a  moot 
question.  At  the  famous  assault  of  1932, 
two  thousand  frenzied  fans  watched 
titles  come  to  Queen’s  before  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  Peever,  Baker,  Hosking  and 
Plutchison ;  cheered  to  the  echo  when 
Bobbie  Seright  won  in  two  events ;  and 
broke  into  a  pandemonium  of  delight 
when  Freeman  Waugh  rose  to  heroic 
heights  to  floor  Maugham,  the  McGill 
heavyweight,  for  the  count  and  clinch 
the  championship  for  Queen’s.  It  was 
an  occasion  for  rejoicing  in  the  Lime¬ 
stone  City  camp,  for  Queen’s  had  not 
held  the  B.  W.  &  F.  title  for  twenty 
long,  lean  years.  In  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons  the  Tricolour  mit-and-mat  men, 
under  the  coaching  of  Jack  Jarvis  and 
Jimmie  Bews,  have  come  close,  very 
close,  to  the  coveted  championship. 

Serious  losses  have  jeopardized  to  some 
extent  the  chances  of  Queen’s  taking  the 
grand  aggregate  in  1935.  Grant  Baker, 
whose  record  of  four  championships  all 
won  by  the  K.O.  route  is  unparalleled  in 
Intercollegiate  history,  has  garnered  his 
sheepskin  and  left  the  fold;  “Frosty” 
Ennis,  flashy  125-pound  title-holder,  has 
transferred  to  Michigan;  Jack  Ewen, 
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135-pound  champion,  has  hung  up  his 
gloves ;  and  Merve  Peever,  hard-hitting 
welterweight,  has  been  forced  into  re¬ 
tirement  by  the  pressure  of  final-year 
Medical  work.  Jimmie  Peters  alone  re¬ 
mains  of  last  year’s  Intercollegiate  box¬ 
ers,  and  the  blonde  175-pound  champ 
seems  headed  for  his  best  year  in  the 
hempen  ring. 

Coach  Bews  has  fared  much  better 
with  his  grapplers.  O’Connor,  Fors- 
berg,  Johnson,  McMahon,  Swartz,  Car¬ 
lyle  and  Zvonkin  are  names  to  conjure 
with  wherever  Intercollegiate  wrestling  is 
mentioned ;  and  thirty-five  sturdy  new¬ 
comers  have  also  chosen  to  align  them¬ 
selves  under  the  tutelary  genius  of  Mr 
Bews.  Indeed  the  veteran  coach  now 
doubts  whether  some  of  the  old  guard 
will  be  able  to  make  the  team,  so  formid¬ 
able  are  the  new  contenders. 

Fencing  stock  has  reached  a  new  high, 
and  the  fencers  hope  for  a  championship 
to  bolster  the  team  total. 

What’s  more,  the  cagey  Jarvis  has  been 
known  ere  now  to  develop  boxing  cham¬ 
pions  out  of  raw  material  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son,  and  in  a  freshman  assault  at  the 
Gymnasium  on  November  20,  there  was 
plenty  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Jarvis’s  pro¬ 
teges,  though  novices,  have  enough  and 
to  spare  of  what  it  takes  to  become  cham¬ 
pions. 

So  Varsity  had  better  look  to  her  lau¬ 
rels.  It’s  an  “open  season”  and  Queen’s 
is  certainly  gunning  for  championships. 

Hockey 

QUEEN’S  is  back  in  Intercollegiate 
hockey.  This  winter,  for  the  first 
time  since  1927,  the  Tricolour  will  cross 
sticks  with  McGill  and  Varsity  at  the 
Jock  Harty  Arena. 

Prior  to  1927  hockey  had  fallen  slowly 
and  steadily  from  its  high  estate  at  the 
Limestone  University.  Since  1909,  when 
Queen’s  attained  the  amateur  champion¬ 
ship  of  Canada  and  the  Intercollegiate 
championship  of  America,  enthusiasm  for 
the  winter  sport  had  tapered  off  until,  for 
instance,  the  McGill-Queen’s  final  in  1926 
— said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  games  of 
hockey  ever  seen  in  Kingston — attracted 
only  forty  spectators. 

This  complete  lack  of  student  and  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  combined  with  the  extremely 


serious  financial  problem  involved  in 
sending  teams  to  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
made  withdrawal  from  the  College  series 
unavoidable,  and  in  1927  the  step  was 
regretfully  taken.  Following  that,  the 
Tricolour’s  hockey  activities  were  con¬ 
fined  to  local  and  O.  H.  A.  groups.  The 
athletics  authorities  at  Queen’s  constant¬ 
ly  endeavoured,  however,  to  evolve  some 
means  by  which  the  University  could 


“SENATOR”  TOWELL 

again  be  represented  in  the  league  in 
which  she  properly  belongs ;  and  this 
year  they  decided  upon  another  trial.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  C.  I.  A.  U.  in  Kingston 
on  November  24,  Tricolour  delegates 
applied  for  re-admission  to  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  group,  and  were  welcomed  back. 

“Senator”  Jack  Powell,  well-known  to 
hundreds  of  alumni,  has  been  appointed 
coach  of  the  hockey  teams,  and  a  man 
more  likely  to  guide  them  to  success 
would  be  hard  to  find.  He  brings  a 
wealth  of  experience  to  his  new  post, 
having  played  on  championship  contend¬ 
ers  in  his  own  day,  and  having  coached 
other  aspirants  for  the  honours,  such  as 
the  Frontenac  Juniors  of  1926,  O.  H.  A. 
champions  and  Memorial  Cup  finalists, 
after  he  assumed  tutorial  duties.  The 
“Senator,”  whose  pep-talks  will  still  be 
remembered  by  Queen’s  men  who  knew 
him  as  coach  or  trainer,  should  “do  right 
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well”  as  hockey  mentor  at  the  University 
he  has  served  so  long. 

Pre-season  prognostications  indicate 
that  the  new  coach  will  have  promising 
material  with  which  to  work.  Barnabe, 
Munro,  Wing  and  Kostuik,  of  gridiron 
fame,  are  all  first-class  possibilities;  and 
“Spud”  Murphy,  the  galloping  ghost  of 
the  north  country,  will  be  available.  Mac 
Forsythe  will  probably  tend  the  nets  for 
the  senior  team,  and  the  two  Gibsons, 
Dixon,  Lewis,  Patterson,  Avery,  Stol- 
lery  and  Marshall  are  all  likely  looking 
lads. 

As  well  as  the  Intercollegiate  series, 
which  is  rather  brief  at  best,  Secretary 
Hicks  of  the  Athletic  Board,  hopes  to 
complete  arrangements  whereby  Queen’s 
will  also  play  Senior  B  hockey  in  the 
O.  H.  A.,  but  whether  or  not  this  will  be 
possible  remains  to  be  seen.  However, 
there  will  definitely  be  a  strong  Junior 
O.  H.  A.  team  in  the  running. 

Sports  Shorts 

STORY  without  words  is  the  list 
of  scores  of  the  senior  football 
games  in  which  Queen’s  played  this  fall : 
Queen’s  3-Western  2 
Queen’s  5-McGill  4 
Queen’s  4-Varsity  3 
Varsity  7-Queen’s  6 
Queen’s  8  -  McGill  "4 
Western  5-Queen’s  4 
Queen’s  8-Varsity  7 
%  % 

Three  Queen’s  players  were  given 
places  on  the  mythical  1934  Intercolle¬ 
giate  all-star  football  team  as  selected 
by  the  Canadian  Press.  Bob  Elliott  was 
the  choice  for  one  outside  position,  while 
Abe  Zvonkin  was  given  a  place  at  mid¬ 
dle,  and  Reg.  Barker,  the  tall  Hamilto¬ 
nian,  is  named  for  the  snapback  position. 
Incidentally,  Ed.  Barnabe  placed  second 
in  the  voting  for  one  half-back  berth, 
being  nosed  out  by  Isbister,  of  Toronto. 

4*  4' 

m 

So  far,  so  good !  But  loyal  Queen’s 
fans  looked  down  their  noses  in  righteous 
scorn  at  the  omission  of  Kostuik  and 
Sonshine.  This  was  partially  remedied, 
however,  when  John  Kostuik  was  named 
as  inside  wing  on  the  “All-Eastern”  foot¬ 
ball  team  .selected  for  Macleans  Maga¬ 
zine  by  John  DeGruchy,  vice-president 
of  the  Canadian  Rugby  Football  Union. 


The  intermediate  football  team  finished 
its  schedule  in  second  position,  one 
point  behind  Varsity.  It  started  the 
season  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  faltered  long 
enough  to  drop  two  games,  and  came 
back  to  finish  strongly.  Nevertheless, 
those  two  defeats  proved  a  handicap  too 
great  to  overcome,  and  thus  was  provid¬ 
ed  the  spectacle  of  a  good  team  losing  the 
championship. 

*  *  *  * 

Junior  football  languished  on  the  Old 
Ontario  Strand  this  fall.  Queen’s  and 
R.  M.  C.  played  home-and-home  games, 
both  of  which  resulted  in  tie  scores,  and 
after  that  the  series  died  a  natural  death. 
It  is  rumoured  that  there  will  be  a  revival 
in  the  junior  series  next  autumn. 

*  *  *  * 

Only  three  of  this  year’s  senior  football 
squad — Elliott,  Waugh  and  Kostuik — 
will  graduate  next  spring.  Coach  Ted 
Reeve  will  be  in  command  again,  and 
great  things  may  be  expected  in  1935. 

ijs  * 

Ed  Barnabe,  quarterback  and  back- 
fielder,  whose  drop-kicks  won  more  than 
one  game  for  Queen’s  this  season,  has 
been  awarded  by  his  team-mates  the 
Johnny  Evans  trophy  as  the  most  valu¬ 
able  player  on  the  1934  football  team. 
Barnabe  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  local  boys  all  fall,  and  well  deserves 
this  new  honour. 

;J;  jj«  j|s  ijc 

Oueen’s  junior  football  team  was  not 
overly  active  this  season ;  but  in  the 
few  games  it  played,  Gordon  Davoud, 
Kingston  product,  stood  out  as  a  most 
potent  factor  on  attack  or  defence.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  has  been  chosen  by  his 
team-mates  as  the  1934  recipient  of  the 
Royal  Todd  trophy  for  the  most  valuable 

man  on  the  team. 

*  *  *  * 

Pending  the  official  opening  of  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  and  O.  H.  A.  schedules,  a 
hand-picked  Queen’s  team  has  been  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Van  Horne  hockey  series,  an 
innovation  this  fall.  The  series,  which  is 
in  memory  of  the  late  prominent  Kings¬ 
ton  sportsman  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
pre-season  schedule,  comprising  entries 
from  local  clubs.  The  Presbyterians  met 
and  defeated  Sunbury  in  their  first  game, 
although  in  fairness  it  should  be  said 
that  it  was  the  rural  lads’  initial  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  ice  for  the  season. 
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University  of  Toronto  harriers  cap¬ 
tured  the  honours  in  the  Intercollegiate 
meet,  held  in  Kingston  on  November  10. 
McGill  placed  second;  and  R.  M.  C., 
O.  A.  C.  and  Queen’s  came  in  in  the  order 
named.  Jack  Leng,  Arts  ’35,  finished 
first  for  the  Tricolour,  closely  followed 
by  M.  LiefT,  Arts  ’34,  and  C.  A.  Alves, 


Arts  ’36.  Queen’s  were  without  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Bob  Young,  Theol.  ’36,  who  was 
out  with  an  injured  foot  and  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  placed  well  in  the  race. 
Incidentally,  Hogg,  of  Varsity,  who  just 
nosed  out  Stote,  of  McGill,  covered  the 
5 1/2 -mile  course  in  the  exceptionally  fast 
time  of  32  minutes  and  17  seconds. 


a . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
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Winnipeg 

LUNCHEON  in  honour  of  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Shortt,  D.D.,  Arts 
’94,  Theol.  ’99,  Moderator  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Canada,  was  held  by 
the  Winnipeg  alumni  on  November  17. 
Chancellor  J.  A.  Richardson,  LL.D.,  Arts 
’06,  and  Mrs.  Richardson  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  the  whole  affair  was  most  en¬ 
joyable. 

Dr.  Shortt  gave  an  excellent  talk  in 
which  he  revealed  that  he  started  “mod¬ 
erating”  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  kept  it  up  all  day.  He  also  in¬ 
dulged  in  reminiscences  which  were  so 
well  told  that  the  old  guard  revelled  in 
them  and  the  younger  ones  almost  wished 
they  were  of  older  vintage.  At  any  rate 
everyone  wished  there  were  more. 

A  charming  feature  of  the  programme 
was  a  motion  of  congratulations  by  one 
hale  and  hearty  old-timer  in  respect  of 
another  of  the  Western  “venerables.” 
The  motion,  put  by  Alexander  McLeod, 
Arts  ’83,  and  seconded  by  a  mere  ’’young¬ 
ster,”  R.  D.  Guy,  Arts  ’05,  read:  “that 
the  Manitoba  Alumni  Association  of 
Queen’s  University  takes  pleasure  in  ex¬ 
tending  congratulations  to  their  fellow 
alumnus,  Rev.  Donald  Munro,  Theol.  '89, 
of  North  Battle  ford,  Sask.,  upon  his 
having  attained  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
with  his  physical  strength  unabated,  his 
mental  faculties  unimpaired,  his  spiritual 
vision  undimmed  and  his  social  aptitudes 
undiminished ;  and  they  wish  him  con¬ 
tinued  years  of  effective  service  in  the 
betterment  of  his  world.” 

In  the  brief  period  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness,  C.  E.  Joslyn,  Sc.  T6,  resigned  as 
secretary  and  Charles  A.  E.  Hensley, 
Arts  ’24,  was  elected  to  the  office. 


Niagara  Peninsula 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  Branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  was  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2  at  the  home  of  Mr.  F.  Iver,  Sc. 
G8,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  with  the  retiring 
president,  Miss  Winnifred  Hay,  Arts 
’20,  in  the  chair.  About  thirty  alumni  at¬ 
tended. 

In  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  Milton  Beeshy,  Arts  T5,  of 
Ridgeway,  was  chosen  president,  and 
G.  P.  Hillmer,  Arts  ’27,  secretary. 

The  remainder  of  the  Executive  elect¬ 
ed  was  as  follows :  honorary  president, 
Dr.  H.  E.  Robertson,  Med.  ’24,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. ;  first  vice-president,  Miss 
Gertrude  Best,  Arts  ’24,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. ;  second  vice-president,  D.  G.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Sc.  ’23,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Guelph 

HE  Common  Room  of  the  Guelph 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  the  scene  of  a  very 
enjoyable  gathering  of  Queen’s  alumni 
and  friends  on  November  23,  when  the 
inaugural  function  of  the  Guelph  Branch 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association  was 
held.  Clever  decorations,  carried  out  in 
Queen’s  colours  and  chrysanthemums, 
contributed  much  to  the  proper  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  the  banquet.  Representatives 
from  Kitchener  and  the  near-by  centres 
of  Rockwood,  Belwood,  Harriston, 
Preston,  Eden  Mills  and  Milton  com¬ 
pleted  a  goodly  company  of  sixty-two 
people. 

The  new  Branch  counted  itself  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  in  having  Principal 
Fyfe  present  as  guest  of  honour.  Dr. 
Fyfe  spoke  informally  about  changes  at 
Queen’s,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Mahafify,  Arts 
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'02,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  the  Grant  Hall  Fund.  F.  T.  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  Sc.  ’07,  led  in  singing  Queen’s 
songs. 

With  Dr.  Fyfe  at  the  head  table  were 
Dr.  G.  G.  McNab,  Arts  ’02,  president  of 
the  Branch,  and  Mrs.  McNab;  Rev. 
F.  W.  and  Mrs.  Mahaffy;  Professor  Gra¬ 
ham  ;  Col.  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  Arts  ’98, 
president  of  the  Kitchener- Waterloo 
Branch,  and  Mrs.  Lochead;  and  J.  M. 
Denyes,  Arts  ’95,  and  Mrs.  Denyes,  of 
Milton. 

The  Guelph  Branch  executive  consider 
that  this  highly  successful  function  au¬ 
gurs  well  for  a  busy  and  profitable  fu¬ 
ture. 

Kirkland  Lake 

THE  Kirkland  Lake  Branch  held  a 
bridge  and  smoker  in  the  Canadian 
Legion  Hall  at  that  centre  on  the  evening 
of  November  28.  The  attendance  was 
not  large,  but  several  new  members  were 
welcomed  and  a  thoroughly  pleasant 
evening  enjoyed. 

Montreal 

THE  Montreal  Branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  held  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  annual  meeting  in  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  Montreal,  on  November  15. 
Thirty-five  attended.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  meeting,  a  delightful 
evening  was  spent,  with  bridge  and  re¬ 
freshments  as  the  main  attractions.  An 
executive  meeting  was  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  at  which  an  active  programme 
was  prepared  for  the  coming  year. 

The  executive  chosen  was  as  follows : 
president,  R.  LI.  Bissell,  Sc.  ’28;  first 


vice-president,  A.  E.  Orwell,  Sc.  ’30 ; 
second  vice-president,  W.  W.  Ashworth, 
Sc.  ’29;  treasurer,  W.  E.  Harrison,  Sc. 
’30;  secretary,  M.  B.  MacLachlan,  Arts 
T5;  committee,  F.  W.  Paynter,  Arts  G 6, 
W.  M.  Armstrong,  Sc.  ’20,  H.  W.  Sny¬ 
der,  Com.  ’30,  P.  D.  Grant,  D.  C.  Mac- 
pherson,  Sc.  ’24,  H.  G.  Caldwell,  Arts 
T6,  Com.  ’22;  advisory  committee,  B.  E. 
Norrish,  Sc.  ’08,  R.  M.  Calvin,  Arts  ’ll, 
Sc.  ’14,  Dr.  J.  F.  Maclver,  Med.  ’13, 
A.  A.  MacKay,  Sc.  TO,  J.  K.  MacLach¬ 
lan,  Arts  ’20. 

Hamilton 

THE  alumnae  of  Hamilton  and  their 
friends  gathered  at  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Houghton  (Mercie  McGhie),  Arts  T9, 
on  October  30.  The  object  of  the  tea 
was  to  raise  money  to  purchase  one  of 
Ida  G.  Hamilton’s  paintings,  to  be  hung 
in  Ban  Righ  Hall.  Through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Miss  Eva  Coon,  Arts  T 7,  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  exhibited  at  the  Hamilton 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  during  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  12. 

Mrs.  G.  Otto  (Irene  Toole),  Arts  T5, 
assisted  Mrs.  Houghton  in  welcoming  the 
guests  at  the  tea.  Mrs.  B.  L.  Simpson, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Moxley  (Irene  Dunlop), 
Arts  T5,  and  Mrs.  G.  O.  McMillan  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  tea  table.  They  were  assist¬ 
ed  in  serving  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Cornett 
(Jessie  Ewart),  Arts  ’21,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
McGhie,  Mrs.  A.  Numbers,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Leadlay,  Mrs.  J.  Cameron  (Elsie  Cooli- 
can),  Arts  T8,  Mrs.  W.  Elliott,  Miss 
Helen  Talcott,  Arts  ’25,  and  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Dowsley,  Arts  ’26. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Calvin — On  November  11,  at  the  Private 
Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  to  C.  C.  Calvin,  Arts  T4,  and  Mrs. 
Calvin,  25  Eastbourne  Ave.,  Toronto,  a  son. 

Green — At  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.,  in  No¬ 
vember,  to  C.  S.  Green,  Sc.  ’31,  and  Mrs. 
Green  (Margaret  Purcell),  Arts  ’30,  a  son 
(Peter  William). 


Henderson — At  Montreal,  on  November 
9,  to  G.  R.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’25,  and  Mrs. 
Henderson,  a  son  (Gordon  Peter  Dick). 

Howard — At  Utica,  N.Y.,  on  November 
26,  to  Dr.  Allan  J.  Howard,  Med.  ’26,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  (Loretta  Donovan),  Arts  ’24, 
a  daughter  (Theresa  Ann). 

Macfarlane  —  At  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on 
March  13,  to  R.  O.  MacFarlane,  Arts  ’24, 
and  Mrs.  MacFarlane,  a  son  (Robert  Doug¬ 
las). 
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Smith — At  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  Sept.  1, 
to  Sherwood  H.  Smith  (University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  ’21),  and  Mrs.  Smith  (Gertrude 
Milliken),  Arts  ’25,  a  son  (Sherwood  Hub¬ 
bard,  Jr.). 

Wynne — At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  to  W.  H.  Wynne,  Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs. 
Wynne,  a  son  (Ronald  David). 

Marriages 

Bridger — At  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.,  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  Dorothy  Rose,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  W.  Forrester  and  Mrs.  Forrester, 
of  Westmount,  Que.,  to  John  Reginald 
Bridger,  Sc.  ’32,  of  Kirkland  Lake,  son  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  P.  Bridger,  of 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston. 

Grabb — At  Kingston,  in  June,  1934,  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  Mahaffy,  Arts  ’02,  Grace  Arnott 
to  John  E.  Grabb,  Arts  ’33. 

Milligan  — In  Kingston,  on  November  24, 
at  the  bride’s  home,  Marguerite  Edith,  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Millard,  to 
Dr.  A.  D.  Milligan,  Med.  ’32.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Milligan  will  reside  in  Elmvale,  Ont. 

Sutton-Curtis — On  October  15,  Marion 
Curtis,  Arts  ’32,  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  to 
Wallace  Sutton,  Sc.  ’31,  of  Peterboro,  Ont. 
They  will  live  at  Red  Lake,  Ont. 

Yining-Tuttle — At  Summit,  N.J.,  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  Edith  Alice  Tuttle,  Arts  ’21,  to 
W.  H.  Vining,  Sc.  ’23,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Deaths 

Connolly — At  St.  Paul’s  Hospital,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  Dr.  Edward  Worthington  Con¬ 
nolly,  Med.  ’00,  passed  away  on  August  30. 
The  late  Dr.  Connolly  was  born  in  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Que.,  and  early  in  life  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Cataraqui,  Ont.,  where  he 
attended  public  school.  He  later  went  to 
Sydenham  High  School,  and  after  teaching 
a  few  years,  entered  Medicine  at  Queen’s. 
After  graduation  he  practised  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  Cranbrook,  B.C.,  until  1911,  when 
he  went  to  England  and  did  postgraduate 
work  in  London,  receiving  his  M.R.C.S. 
(London)  in  1913.  Being  in  England  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  joined  the  Canadian 
forces,  serving  in  Salonika  and  France  un¬ 
til  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  returned 
to  Canada  in  1919,  and  opened  a  practice 
in  Vancouver,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  leaves  to  mourn  him  his  wife 
and  son,  and  three  brothers:  Dr.  A.  K.  Con¬ 
nolly,  Med.  ’04,  of  View  Royal,  Victoria, 
B.C.,  W.  E.  Connolly,  of  Kingston,  and  Dr. 
N.  W.  Connolly,  Med.  ’08,  of  S'tettler,  Alta. 

Irvine — The  death  occurred  at  the  Kings¬ 
ton  General  Hospital  on  November  10  of 
Rev.  Richard  William  Irvine,  Arts  ’96,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  short  illness.  The  late  Mr.  Irvine 
was  born  in  Lennox  County,  attended  Al¬ 
bert  College  and  secured  his  B.A.  from 
Queen’s  in  1896.  Early  in  life  he  taught 
school  on  the  Tyendinaga  Reserve  and  also 
represented  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in 


Frontenac  and  Addington.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  1894,  and  filled  charges  at  Selby, 
Flinton  and  Shannonville  until  his  superan¬ 
nuation  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  one  daughter,  Miss  Agnes 
Irvine,  a  high-school  teacher  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Kennedy — While  curling  in  the  Strath- 
cona  Club,  Toronto,  on  the  night  of  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  Alfred  Kennedy,  Arts  ’01,  collapsed 
and  died.  The  late  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in 
apparent  good  health.  He  attended  the 
alumni  reunion  at  Queen’s  on  October  20 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  his  fatal  seizure 
visited  the  Royal  Winter  Fair.  Death  was 
due  to  haemorrhage  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  at  Agincourt,  attended  Markham  high 
school  and  came  to  Queen’s  in  1897.  Gradu¬ 
ating  with  his  M.A.  degree  in  1901,  he  re¬ 
mained  at  the  University  until  1903  as  an 
instructor  and  postgraduate  student. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago  he  went  to  the 
West  and  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  public-school  inspector  at  Lloyd- 
minster,  Sask.  In  July  of  this  year  he  re¬ 
tired  on  pension,  to  live  in  Toronto.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow  (Lena  Forfar,  Arts 
’03),  a  daughter,  Betty,  who  is  attending 
Queen’s,  and  a  brother,  Thomas  Kennedy, 
Arts  ’99,  principal  of  Oakwood  Collegiate, 
Toronto. 

Kennedy — After  an  illness  of  some  dura¬ 
tion,  John  Douglas  Kennedy,  Arts  ’85, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  New  Westmin¬ 
ster,  B.C.,  on  October  13,  at  seventy-two 
years  of  age.  The  late  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
was  born  at  Pembroke,  Ont.,  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  football  player  in  his  early  days. 
While  at  Queen’s,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  rugby  team  to  represent  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  From  Queen’s  he  went  to  Osgoode 
Hall,  from  which  he  graduated  in  time  to 
join  the  gold  rush  to  the  Yukon  in  1898. 
After  settling  in  New  Westminster  he  be¬ 
came  very  prominent  in  legal  circles  there, 
being  at  one  time  law  partner  of  the  late 
Sir  Richard  McBride,  who  was  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  British  Columbia.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  practised  law  in  his  adopted  city  for 
almost  thirty-four  years,  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Royal  Colum¬ 
bian  Hospital  for  several  years,  and  also  of 
his  local  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  lodge.  He  was  un¬ 
married,  and  is  survived  by  four  sisters, 
Misses  Margaret,  Agnes  and  Mary  Ken¬ 
nedy,  all  of  Ottawa,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Petrie, 
of  Calgary.  Interment  took  place  at  Pem¬ 
broke,  Ont. 

Notes 

1870-79 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Pringle,  Arts  ’75,  D.D.  ’04, 
who  is  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  has 
been  invited  by  the  synod  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  in  Bermuda  to  assist  in 
special  evangelistic  services  among  churches 
there. 
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1880-89 

Rev.  W.  J.  Drummond,  Arts  ’85,  who  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday, 
has  been  honourably  retired  after  forty- 
four  years  of  service  in  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission,  Nanking,  China.  His 
new  place  of  residence  has  not  yet  been 
chosen. 

Dr.  Hugo  Erichson,  Med.  ’83,  is  now  re¬ 
tired,  and  is  living  at  415  Harmon  Ave., 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

1890-99 

Prof.  W.  C.  Baker,  Arts  ’95,  H.  S.  Baker, 
Sc.  ’02,  and  C.  W.  Baker,  Sc.  ’05,  were  be¬ 
reaved  on  November  6  by  the  death  of  their 
mother,  Mary  Coombs  Baker,  in  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  Ont.,  in  her  eighty-seventh  year. 

C.  V.  Bennet,  Arts  ’94,  has  practised  law 
at  Stettler,  Alta.,  since  1914. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Gordon,  Arts  ’97,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  her  missionary  work  in  Greece 
and  is  living  at  Beeton,  Ont. 

Dr.  B.  N.  Hamm,  Arts  ’99  (M.D.,  Ore¬ 
gon),  of  Miami,  Fla.,  was  recently  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  Norman  B. 
Hamm. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Hayunga,  Med.  ’90,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  medical  board  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Hospital,  New  York  City,  for  ten 
years.  He,  has  a  son  at  Queen’s  this  ses¬ 
sion. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Neish,  Arts  ’98,  head  of  the 
chemistry  department,  addressed  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Cornwall  (Ont.)  Chemical 
Association,  held  at  the  Cornwallis  Hotel 
on  November  9.  The  association  started 
with  eighty  members,  all  employed  in  the 
chemical  industry  in  and  about  Cornwall. 

Judge  James  Parker,  K.C.,  Arts  ’98,  who 
has  been  senior  judge  of  York  County 
Court  since  1933,  lives  at  15  St.  Leonard’s 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

1900-09 

W.  A.  Boland,  Arts  ’04,  has  practised  law 
in  Yorkton,  Sask.,  since  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Saskatchewan  bar  in  1908.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wilson  and  Boland. 
In  June  of  this  year  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  representing  the  Yorkton  dis¬ 
trict. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll,  Miller 
research  professor  of  geology  at  Queen’s, 
was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Canadian  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  held  at 
the  Royal  York  Hotel  on  October  19.  The 
subject  of  his  address  was  the  gold  de¬ 
posits  at  Little  Long  Lac,  Northwestern 
Ontario. 

A.  L.  Campbell,  Arts  ’06,  who  has  been 
on  the  Ontario  public-school  inspection 
staff  since  1909  is  now  inspector  for  the 
township  of  York.  Prior  to  1909  he  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Weston,  Ont. 

A.  W.  Haddow,  Sc.  ’09,  has  been  city  en¬ 
gineer  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  since  1915. 


Edouard  Lavoie,  Sc.  ’07,  is  in  private 
practice  as  a  civil  engineer  at  Chicoutimi, 
Que. 

Dr.  C.  C.  McCullough,  Med.  ’04,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Ont.,  was  recently  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  R.  C.  McCullough. 

Professor  Duncan  McArthur,  Arts  ’08, 
deputy  minister  of  education  for  Ontario, 
was  the  guest  of  honour  at  a  dinner  held 
on  November  14  by  the  University  Women’s 
Club,  Toronto. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  Arts  ’04,  formerly  at 
Knox  United  Church,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  is 
now  minister  of  the  United  Church  at 
Schreiber,  Ont. 

Rev.  M.  N.  Omond,  Arts  ’09,  Theol.  ’13, 
formerly  of  New  Liskeard,  is  now  at  Coch¬ 
rane,  Ont.  Mrs.  Omond  was  Olga  Harvey, 
Arts  T2. 

L.  J.  Williams,  Arts  ’06,  is  public-school 
inspector  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Snowdon,  Arts  ’02,  (M.A.  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans),  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  for  several  years  at  Alcee  Fortier  High 
School,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1910-19 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bissonnette,  Arts  ’12,  professor 
of  biology  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers  in  a 
symposium  on  “The  Influence  of  Science 
in  Contemporary  Thought”  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Chem¬ 
istry  Teachers,  held  in  Hartford  during 
October.  Dr.  Bissonnette  spoke  on  “Biol¬ 
ogy.” 

John  H.  Camerson,  Arts  ’13,  has  been 
classics  master  at  Patterson  Collegiate 
Inst.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Mrs.  Camerson  was  Edith  Husband,  Arts 
’15. 

Miss  Viola  Davidson,  Arts  ’18  (M.A., 
Ph.D.  Toronto),  is  director  of  commercial 
industries,  Central  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Dier  (Helen  Baxter),  Arts  ’17, 
recently  moved  from  Barrie  to  Kitchener, 
Ont. 

O.  B.  J.  Fraser,  Sc.  T6,  formerly  on  the 
Bayone,  N.J.,  staff  of  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  has  recently  been  made  super¬ 
intendent  of  technical  service,  mill  products, 
for  the  company,  with  headquarters  at  67 
Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

A.  B.  Gates,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  plant  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company  at  Peterboro,  Ont.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  that  city. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harrison,  Arts  T2,  Med.  ’13, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  private  practice  in 
Toronto,  is  medical  director  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Medical  Institute  and  chairman  of 
the  periodic  health  committee  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Medical  Association,  spoke  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth-year  medical  students  on  De¬ 
cember  3,  on  the  advantages  of  an  annual 
health  examination. 

Miss  Catherine  Holland,  Arts  T8,  (M.A. 
McGill,  1934),  has  taught  mathematics  in 
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HENDERSON,  HERRIDGE  ft  GOWLING 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 
OTTAWA.  CANADA 

GEO.  F.  HENDERSON.  K.C..  ARTS  *84 
WILLIAM  D.  HERRIDGE,  K.C. 

E.  GORDON  GOWLING 
DUNCAN  K.  MACTAVISH.  ARTS  '20 
J.  DOUGLAS  WATT  CHARLES  H.  BLAIR 

ASSOCIATE  COUNSEL:  CHARLES  MORSE.  K.C. 


TWIGG  8c  WRIGHT 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  NOTARIES. 
ETC. 

J.  F.  TWIGG.  K.C.,  ARTS  '12 
W.  MCK.  WRIGHT.  B.A.,  ARTS  '12 

14  CAPITOL  THEATRE  BLDG., 
WINDSOR.  ONT 


M ACFARLANE,  THOMPSON,  LITTLEJOHN 
&  MARTIN 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

212  KING  W.,  TORONTO 

JOHN  C.  MACFARLANE,  K.C..  ARTS  ’ll 
H.  KEN  THOMPSON 
R.  HEWETT  LITTLEJOHN 
CHARLES  S.  MARTIN 


i  •••••••■■< 


ALEX.  E.  Macrae,  Sc.  *14 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  AND  PATENT 
SOLICITOR 

56  SPARKS  STREET.  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
TELEPHONE  QUEEN  6029 


McILRAITH  8c  MclLRAITH 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

56  SPARKS  ST..  OTTAWA.  CANADA 

DUNCAN  A.  MCILRAITH.  ARTS  '16 
GEORGE  J.  MCILRAITH 


CREELMAN  AND  EDMISON 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

JOHN  J.  CREELMAN.  K.C. 

J.  ALEX.  EDMISON.  ARTS  '26 


215  ST.  JAMES  ST.  WEST 
MONTREAL 


PHONE 

HARBOUR  3655 


G.  E.  MCCROSSAN,  K.C. 

(COUNSEL  TO  THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER) 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ARTS  '12  ELMORE  MEREDITH 

McCrossan,  Campbell  &  Meredith 

BARRISTERS  a  SOLICITORS 

HALL  BLDG.  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "MERCA" 


ALLAN,  LAIRD,  DAVIS,  HAFFNER  &  HOBKIRK 
ALLAN,  LAIRD,  MACINNES  &  MILNE 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS.  ETC. 

OF  THE  BARS  OF  MANITOBA.  SASKATCHEWAN 
AND  ALBERTA 

VICTORY  BUILDING.  WINNIPEG. 

333  MAIN  STREET  CANADA 


ERNEST  COLLYER,  B.Sc.  '23, 

601  STAR  BLDG..  KING  ST..  TORONTO. 
UNDERWRITER  FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA. 

WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  GIVE  FULL  PAR. 
TICULARS  REGARDING  MUTUAL  RE- 
TIREMENT  INCOME  AND  LIFE  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  CONTRACTS. 


PROFESSIONAL  ALUMNI: 

KEEP  YOUR  NAME  BEFORE  YOUR  FELLOW 
GRADUATES  AND  HELP  THE  "REVIEW” 

BY  USING  SPACE  IN  THIS 
DIRECTORY 


the  Strathcona  Academy,  Outremont,  Que., 
since  1921. 

I.  F.  Kinnard,  Sc.  ’18,  is  now  executive 
engineer  in  charge  of  West  Lynn  Works, 
General  Electric  Company,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Dr.  D.  L.  MacDonell,  Arts  ’15,  Med.  ’18, 
practises  at  15  Greeley  Ave.,  Sayville,  N.Y. 

J.  P.  Page,  Arts  ’13,  has  been  principal 
of  the  Commercial  High  School,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  since  1922. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Power,  Med.  ’17,  (F.A.C.S., 
1932),  is  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Duluth,  Minn.  His  office  is  in  the 
Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Richardson,  Med.  ’13,  is  now 
specializing  in  nervous  diseases  in  Toronto. 


His  address  is  Apart.  101,  64  Wellesley 
St. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Salsberg,  Med.  ’18,  practises  at 
23  Johnson  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J.  He  special¬ 
izes  in  dermatology. 

Mrs.  Norman  Sanders  (Jean  Shields), 
Arts  ’14,  lives  at  Kemptville,  Ont. 

H.  L.  Skinner,  Sc.  ’14,  is  night  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  His  residence  address  is  1003 
Bellevue  Avenue,  in  that  city. 

1920-29 

J.  E.  Box,  Arts  ’23,  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Box  and  Closs,  druggists,  at  Rouyn, 
Que. 
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K.  C.  Burwash,  Sc.  ’23,  is  at  the  Beattie 
Gold  Mines,  Noranda,  Que. 

A.  W.  Currie,  Arts  ’29,  Com.  ’30,  has 
been  transferred  temporarily  to  the  Com¬ 
merce  department  to  administer  extramural 
work  in  commerce  and  banking. 

Freeman  Elliott,  Sc.  ’23,  is  secretary  of 
the  newly  formed  Cornwall  Chemical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  chief  chemist  with  the  How¬ 
ard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  at  Cornwall. 

Rev.  D.  Bruce  Gordon,  Arts  ’28,  who  was 
for  some  time  stationed  at  the  North 
United  Free  Church,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
returned  to  Canada  last  year  and  is  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  United  Church  at 
Chalk  River,  Ont. 

A.  M.  Haig,  Arts  *24,  formerly  with  the 
“Leader  Post,”  at  Regina,  recently  opened 
an  insurance  business  in  Belleville,  Ont.,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother. 

V.  A.  James,  Sc.  ’23,  is  manager  of  the 
Arntfield  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Arntfield,  Que. 

R.  K.  Kilborn,  Sc.  ’27,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Teck-Hughes  Gold  Mines,  at  Kirkland 
Lake,  Ont. 

Walter  Little,  Arts  ’28,  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  McGaughey  and  Little,  barris¬ 
ters  and  solicitors,  North  Bay,  Ont.  Mr. 
C.  S.  McGaughey,  Arts  ’10,  is  the  other 
member  of  the  firm. 

A.  G.  McKenzie,  Sc.  ’24,  is  at  the  Lake 
Shore  Mines,  Kirkland  Lake. 

D.  F.  MacRae,  Arts  ’29,  has  been  in  the 
soda  mill  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
Cornwall,  Ont.,  since  last  May. 

G.  D.  Mallory,  Sc.  ’20,  formerly  research 
engineer  with  the  National  Development 
Bureau,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  commodity 
division  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Ser¬ 
vice,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
covering  chemicals,  minerals  and  allied 
manufactured  products. 

A.  F.  Mitchell,  Sc.  ’23,  is  working  at  the 
Wright  Hargreaves  Mines,  Kirkland  Lake, 
Ont. 

Miss  Martha  Murphy,  Arts  ’24,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  Havergal  College,  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Richards,  Sc.  *26,  of  the  Bailey 
Meter  Company,  now  has  his  headquarters 
at  Hamilton. 

G.  H.  Salton,  Sc.  ’23,  is  manager  of  Ga- 
brielle  Mines,  Ltd.,  in  the  Rice  Lake  area 
of  Northern  Manitoba. 

Paul  Sykes,  Com.  ’23,  formerly  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commisioner  at  Tsien- 
tsin,  China,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
same  office  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 

G.  S.  Stewart,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching  at  the 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto.  His 
address  is  74  Appleton  Avenue. 

J.  B.  Walkem,  K.C.,  LL.D.  ’28,  was  the 
recipient  of  many  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  his  ninety-first  birthday  on 
November  23.  Roses  were  presented  to  the 
veteran  barrister  by  the  Frontenac  Law 
Association  and  the  Conservative  Associa¬ 
tion. 

B.  T.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’29,  after  spending  the 
summer  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  area,  for 


the  Ontario  Department  of  Mines,  is  at 
Queen’s  again  this  year  doing  further  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  geology. 

1930-34 

Walter  Alford,  Arts  ’32,  is  teaching  at 
Albert  College,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  Baker,  Arts  ’32,  who  spent 
last  winter  at  the  school  of  hygiene  and 
tropical  medicine,  University  of  London, 
England,  is  this  year  doing  further  work 
under  a  National  Research  Council  bursary 
in  the  bacteriology  department  at  Queen’s. 

Barron  Ballentine,  Com.  ’34,  is  at  the 
University  this  session  studying  for  his 
M.Com.  degree. 

N.  I.  Battista,  Sc.  ’33,  who  is  chemist  at 
Courtaulds  (Canada),  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont., 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Cornwall 
Chemical  Association  on  November  9. 

Earl  F.  Beach,  Arts  ’34,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  Prince  of  Wales  prize  for  1934,  in 
addition  to  the  travelling  fellowship  which 
enabled  him  to  proceed  to  postgraduate 
work  at  Harvard  University. 

J.  R.  Bridger,  Sc.  ’32,  who  did  postgradu¬ 
ate  work  in  geology  at  Queen’s  during  the 
past  two  sessions,  receiving  his  M.Sc.  last 
spring,  is  now  assistant  engineer  and  geolo¬ 
gist  at  the  Kirkland  Gold  Belt  Mine,  King 
Kirkland,  Ont. 

Herbert  Brown,  Sc.  ’34,  is  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Westinghouse  Company,  at  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Brownlee,  Med.  ’31,  is  doing 
postgraduate  work  at  Lewisham  Hospital, 
London,  England. 

H.  Buckles,  Sc.  ’32,  is  at  the  Macassa 
Mine,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

M.  A.  Buell,  Sc.  ’34,  is  now  residing  at 
Brockville,  where  he  is  attached  to  the  On¬ 
tario  Department  of  Highways  staff. 

W.  L.  Bulmer,  Sc.  ’34,  is  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  General  Electric  Company,  at  Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Harold  B.  Burns,  Arts  ’31,  is  principal 
of  Ogden  Street  Public  School,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam. 

W.  R.  Cooper,  Sc.  ’31,  Arts  ’33,  is  now- 
district  manager  for  the  Great  West  Life 
Assurance  Company,  North  Bay,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Cormie,  Sc.  ’33,  after  spending  a 
year  with  the  Central  Patricia  Gold  Mines, 
Hudson,  Ont.,  is  back  at  the  University  this 
session  taking  further  work  in  geology. 

H.  Clarkson,  Com.  ’33,  is  with  A.  E.  Ames 
and  Co.,  Toronto. 

F.  A.  Dobson,  Sc.  ’32,  who  has  been  in 
Germany  for  the  past  two  years  studying 
aeronautical  theory  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institute,  Gottingen,  recently  returned  to 
Canada  and  is  at  present  at  his  home  in  St. 
Thomas,  Ont. 

F.  S.  Durdan,  Sc.  ’33,  has  joined  the  en¬ 
gineering  staff  of  the  John  Deere  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Welland,  Ont. 

Dr.  Ian  Gourley,  Arts  ’29,  Med.  ’31,  after 
two  years’  postgraduate  work  in  the  Sick 
Children’s  Memorial  Hospital,  Montreal, 
has  opened  a  practice  in  Cornwall,  Ont., 
specializing  in  pediatrics. 
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Dr.  Kenneth  Gray,  Med.  ’32,  Gananoque, 
Ont.,  has  been  appointed  coroner  for  the 
county  of  Leeds. 

T.  M.  Harris,  Sc.  ’32,  is  at  the  Sylvanite 
Gold  Mine,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Honey,  Sc.  ’33,  is  on  the  chemical 
staff  of  the  Canada  Starch  Works,  Cardinal, 
Ont. 

W.  R.  Horn,  Arts  ’32,  who  last  session 
was  taking  postgraduate  work  in  physical 
chemistry  at  Queen’s,  is.  this  session  doing 
further  work  at  McGill  towards  his  Ph.D. 
degree. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Horwood,  M.Sc.  ’31  (Ph.D.  ’34, 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.),  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  bureau  of  economic  geol¬ 
ogy,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa. 

W.  D.  MacClement,  Arts  ’31,  is  now 
studying  at  the  Molteno  Institute,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England. 

Dr.  J.  J.  McGuire,  Med.  ’33,  has  opened  a 
practice  in  Smith’s  Falls,  Ont. 

Miss  Emily  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’33,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  classics  department 
in  the  Cornwall  Collegiate  Institute. 

Pilot-Officer  J.  R.  MacLachlan,  Sc.  ’32,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  R.  C.  A.  F.,  has  received  a  per¬ 
manent  commission  in  the  Royal  Air  Force 
and  is  stationed  at  Grantham,  Lines.,  Eng¬ 
land. 

John  G.  M,cNab,  Arts  ’33,  who  did  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  physical  chemistry  at 
Queen’s  last  year  under  Dr.  Frost,  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  $300.00  scholarship  at  Chicago 


University  on  his  record  at  Queen’s.  Mr. 
McNab  was  one  of  six  selected  for  these 
scholarships  out  of  250  applicants. 

Miss  May  Mills,  Com.  ’34,  has  a  position 
with  the  Acme  Carbon  and  Ribbon  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  and  is  living  at  33  Spadina 
Road. 

G.  O.  E.  Moore,  Com.  ’32,  is  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  T.  Nugent,  Med.  ’34,  is  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Hospital,  Saint  John,  N.B. 

A.  M.  Pederson,  Sc.  ’34,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Dr.  Charles  Pinch,  Med.  ’33,  lately  house 
surgeon  at  Saskatoon  General  Hospital,  has 
succeeded  Dr.  Robert  Johnston,  Med.  ’33, 
as  senior  house  surgeon  at  the  Kingston 
General  Hospital. 

Jack  Plewes,  Arts  ’30,  is  now  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company, 
at  Brockville.  His  address  is  51  James  St. 
W  est. 

Miss  Mary  Powell,  Arts  ’31,  is  principal 
of  the  public  school  at  Portland-on-the- 
Rideau,  Ont. 

A.  E.  Pugsley,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Paymaster  Consolidated  Mines, 
Ltd.,  South  Porcupine,  Ont.,  for  several 
months. 

F.  H.  Rand,  Arts  ’31,  has  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Kings¬ 
ton,  after  taking  a  course  last  summer  at 
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the  Institut  de  Phonetique,  Paris,  France, 
and  doing  further  research  work  at  the 
University  of  Paris  and  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum. 

Rev.  Ernest  J.  Robertson,  Arts  ’30,  Theol. 
’33,  is  minister  of  the  United  Church  at 
Mindemoya,  Manitoulin  Island,  Ont. 

H.  D.  Short,  Sc.  ’33,  who  was  with  the 
R.  C.  S.  Victor  Company  in  Montreal  until 
last  April,  is  now  assistant  to  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  Spartan  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London, 
Ont. 

J.  C.  Silver,  Sc.  ’33,  has  been  on  the  engi¬ 
neering  staff  of  the  Paymaster  Consolidated 
Mines,  Ltd.,  South  Porcupine,  Ont.,  since 
July  1. 

D.  A.  G.  Smith,  Sc.  ’34,  is  in  charge  of 
the  mill  at  Casey  Summit  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
Casummit  Lake,  Ont. 

C.  M.  Stanbury,  Sc.  ’32,  is  at  the  Harri- 
cana  Gold  Mines,  Amos,  Que. 

Phillip  Stuchen,  Arts  ’32,  is  doing  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

G.  C.  Toner  and  J.  A.  Stevenson,  Arts 
’34,  were  the  joint  authors  of  an  article, 
“Fishes  of  an  Eastern  Ontario  Shallow 
Lake”  that  appeared  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  “Canadian  Field  Naturalist.” 

Robert  Trowbridge,  Sc.  ’32,  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Hollinger  survey  office,  Tim¬ 
mins,  Ont. 

H.  E.  Walker,  Sc.  ’34,  is  back  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  this  session  doing  M.Sc.  work  in 
structural  design. 


General 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  of  the  Medical  staff, 
when  in  Ottawa  recently,  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Thompson,  Arts 
’95,  Dr.  N.  C.  Sully,  Med.  ’22,  Drs.  C.  W. 
Kelley,  H.  E.  Hanna,  L.  D.  Wilson,  all  of 
Med.  ’28,  and  Drs.  H.  B.  Kidd  and  G.  Watt, 
of  Med.  ’29. 

Dr.  George  Herbert  Clarke,  head  of  the 
department  of  English,  will  shortly  have  a 
new  volume  entitled  “Halt  and  Parley  and 
other  Poems”  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  of  Canada.  The  title  poem,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,” 
was  included  in  “The  Best  Poems  of  1934,” 
an  annual  anthology  of  English  Poetry  by 
Thomas  Moult.  The  “Review”  expects  to 
publish  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  new 
work  in  the  near  future. 

Miss  Winnifred  Kydd,  dean  of  women  at 
Queen’s  and  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  gave  an  address  for 
the  League  of  Nations  Society  in  Canada 
over  a  national  radio  network  in  November. 
The  address  was  one  of  the  same  series  as 
that  by  Principal  Fyfe,  reproduced  in  this 
issue. 

Professor  J.  A.  Roy  has  been  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  regional  committee  of  the 
Dominion  Drama  Festival.  Miss  Wilhel- 
mina  Gordon,  Arts  ’05,  has  been  chosen  sec¬ 
retary  and  Dr.  Percy  Lowe,  Ph.D.  ’25, 
treasurer. 


Life’s  Most  Important 

Purchase 


TT^HEN  a  man  purchases  a 
’’  Life  Insurance  policy,  he 
is  laying  the  foundation  for 
financial  independence.  If  he 
lives  to  reach  the  later  years 
of  life,  his  insurance  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  income  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Meanwhile,  as 
a  younger  man,  he  is  free 
from  worry  as  to  what  would 
be  the  financial  future  of  his 


dependents  if  the  inevitable 
should  come  to  him  prema¬ 
turely. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  future 
that  men  and  women  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  are  develop¬ 
ing  the  deeply-rooted  convic¬ 
tion  that  life  insurance  is  an 
ideal  instrument  for  effecting 
financial  independence  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 
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